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i^oncern over 
UGC’s research 
league table 


V-cs look at redundancy pay-offs 


by Robin McKle 
Science correspondent 
A list of univenuties, hi^lighting the 
belt and worst centres Tor attracting 
scientific research grants, has been 
presented to the universiw Grants 
Committee. The confidential list, pre- 


grants. consists of universities at 
Aston, Lancaster, Loughborough, 


Committee. The confidentiallist, pre- 

pired by the Science and Engineering London ^ 

Research Council, reveals a range of ^rt)mlarjy well f 
successes with universities such as 


Essex, Keele and Salford at the bottom 
aod others, such as Oxford, Cambridge 
and Manchester at the top. 

The table, compiled at the requestor 
the UGC, is part of the committee’s 
plans for distnouting the recent cuts on 
university spending imposed by (he 
Government. About one third of Brit- 
ain’s 4S universities are to escape cuts, 
another thinl will suffer only minor 
reductions that will cause redundan- 
cies, while the last third can expect to 
be badly hit with large numbers of staff 
having to leave. 

In vdecHng these three categories of 
universities, the UOC is considering a 
wide source of information which is 
being gathered and studied urgently at 
its fortuightiy meetings. The table 
provided tne SERC provides one of 

the most significant inputs available to 
the Gonunlttee. 

The SERC list is based on the 
numbers and amounts of grants made 
by the coundl to fndlviduarunlversities 
and also give a breakdown of indi- 
vidual departments’ abilities to attract 
^nds. 

The result shows that Essex, Salford, 
Keele, Z^ndee, Coleraine and Heriot- 
Watt come out at the very bottom of 
(he resear^ learae; while a "second- 
bottom divisioir', based on SERC 


Surrey. Aberystwyth, and Londcm's 
Bedford t^U^. 

Among the top universities, it was 


found - rather unsurprisingly - that 
Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, and 
London's Imperim College had done 
particuiariy well while otners such as 
Southampton formed a strong ‘Second 
division". In tbe middle of the table, a 
spread of univeisilies with_ a general 
level of success In attracting SERC 
funds accounted for more than SO per 
cent of the list. 

The table has been submitted to the 
UOC, although there Is some concern 
among SERC officials about how it 
might ibe used to assess the quality of 
departments or even be used as a basis 
or excuse for closing some down. 

.Several factors limit its usefdlness as 
a guide to the quality of research 
carried out at universities. First, it 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Vice chaocellore are considering (he 
feasibility of a Crombie-styie com- 
pensation scheme for academics made 
compulsorily redu/tdant. 

The general purposes committee of 
the Committee or Vice Chancellors 
and Principals has agreed to examine 
the Crombie Code, variations of it and 
other public sector schemes to prepare 
for possible mass enforced redundan- 
cies. 

Officers will cost the different 
schemes and these will be discussed by 
their main committee later this month. 
They have told the Association of 
University Teachers that they are look- 
ing into the consequences’ of the cuts 
and will be in contact again alter (heir 
full meeting. 

The Crombie Code, which was taken 
from schemes drawn up for civil ser- 
vants and local government, was 
adapted to compensate redundant 
teachers during the run-down of 


teacher training in the mid-lPTOs. 

Its complicated and vague drafting 
led to over 100 references to industrial 
tribunals and enabled teacher unions 
to drive a legal coach and horses 
through tbe regulations. This so wide- 
ned its scope that many of the awards 
were unexpectedly generous. 

The feeling among vice chancellors 
is that iliey could not siip|)ort any 
scheme which is not at least us favour- 
able as Crombie. They want to ,^void 
complications thrown up hv hud draft- 
ing ami any scheme whfcii allowed 
payments to be withdrawn if Icciuvcrs 
circumstances cltangcd. 

The Crombie Code was in three 
parts. Tite first allowed resettlement 


compensation, for which there was n 
qualifying period of three years, in- 
mudingpiibiic sector employment. The 


gives no indiMtion about the level of 
fodustriai money b department is able 
to attract, nor does it reveal (hat 
research in one area of a subject may 
be more expensive to fund than re- 
search in another ares. Similarly, a 
rather poor department which Itas 
nia de repeated applications for money 
for a particulaf project may^ have 
eventuaUy received its cash quite re- 
ceotly and will appear further up the 
list than it deserves. 

However, ^ven the general com- 
plexities and subjective problems in 
assessing tbe quality of work earned 
out at any department and the urgejit 
task fadng the UOC, it is probable the 
list will still form a si^ificani part of 
the committee's cony derations. 


Czech asks for backing 


by Paul Flathoi’.' ^ 

British univpreltiei ■; should ionhally 
sponsor ' uiidfigrevdd <,coqises; In 

on 

tfab kutbontfos ^'to bITo# greater 
Madeinic freedom, a leading Czech 
academic has urged. 

Dr Jan Tesar. a historian, who 
pUyed an important role in the de- 
velopment of the unofficial Patocka 
UnivetaW in Czechoslovakia has cal- 
led on universities to take n more active 
role in backing dissidents in Eastern 
Europe. 





His appeal coincides with signs of 
increasing repression in Czechoslova- 
Ua. Last Week about 30 supporters of 
.Charter 77 wire arrested in a series of 
deyph swoops in Prague. About ten, 
including acadelmica and ioumaUsts, 
are expected io be charged with "sub- 
version of the republic.^ 

Dr TesAr wants universities to adopt 
particular ’ unofficial courses , and, 
through sources fn London,' offer 
books, papers, cassettes, bibliog- 
raphies. lecture notes, and if re- 
questeo. send lecturers on informal 
visits. , , 

Hot ail courses would welcome such 
"demonstrative suppon", Dr Tesar 
said through an interpreter. "Some 
courses may regard it as provocative. 
But in other cases it would force the 
authorities to choose between closing 
down courses or endangering impor- 1 
tant links with European universities." 

Dr Tesar made his appeal during a 
visl to London from west Germany 
where he lives in exile, deprived of 
Czech citizenship. He has spent six of 
the lost 10 years in Czech prisons 
charged with Subverrion". He has had 
work published in samzdat - under- 
ground puUications. 

Sources in London said the recent 
arrests were part of a campaign to 
break up the independent publishing 
houses which have grown since the 
, birth of the Charter. 
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award was two-thirds of emoluments at 
the date of loss of job, rechwed by 
social security bcnctits. redundancy 
payments and alternative employ- 
ment, for 13 weeks. 


Part-UmeOpen 
University tutor 
and curate Dr 
MHce Morgnn 
hopes to 

more than £70,000 
'foritaeOU’s 
disabled siudenls 
InalSOO-mUe 
sponsored cycling ^ 
niaratbon. 

Dr Morgan, 
who is also head of 
maths and science 
at Highbury 
College of 
Technology In 
Portsmouth, 
intends to vldloU 
42 Anglican 
cathedrals on his 
20dayjouroey 

"IfeveryOU 
student doiply 
seiitnte£l (he 
disabled students 
would benefit by 
£70,006," he said. 

'*1 would like to 
Iblnk that tbey 
would*'. 

OU students are 
being asked to 
prome overnight 
accommodation 
rorDrMoi^nand 
hla back-up 
driver, whohopc 
to cover 80 mlieaa 
day, starting 
Truro and 
finishing in 
Oxford. 


based on a scale of payment depending 
on numbers of years of service after the 
age of 40. Thirdly, retirement com- 
pensation included an enhancement of 
pensionnt^ years for people over the 
age of 40. 

Officially Crombie is dead. Earlier 
this year the Government made it clear 
to the Trades Union Congress that the 
Crombie scheme would not be used 
again. 

But it cannot be ruled out (hat .i 
variation of the scheme might be 
resurrected, if ull parries agreed, to 
provide a ralionul plan for conipcnsai- 
iitgthe 3,000 acndcinics the University 
Grants Committee says will be dismis- 
sed if university cuts are imposed. 

Dr Rhodes Boysoii, minfstcr re- 
sponsible for higher education, said 
tnis week; '’Obviously we will consider 
any scheme vice-chancellors put to us, 
without cooimitmcnt.*' 

Mitterrand 
promises 
policy reversal 

from Anne Corbett 

PARIS 

The election of Franvois Mitterrand to 
the French presidency has deluibied 
the university teachers union. "Hope 
has taken over from despair," said the 
leader of the federotion of teachers 
unions, the FEN. 


In line with n general phiiosoj)hy of 
"abolishing privilege and telcasma the 
energies of tlie French people'^ by 


I phiiosoj)hy of 
id telcasm^ the 


Lecturers challenge closures 

hv D.'tvid Jnbbins ‘ address this week's council meeting in 

with the Uni- Cardiff,shesnidi--lshouWUketonass 
versity Grants Committee emerged on to him succinctlv the mcMuw I am 
this week as the university lecturers’ confident you would have made cleat 
unton held ils «nnlal nounnil 

After a blistering attack on iho which rourses in different univet^ics 
nnutomn,*nt'fi nnnroach to unlversitv of greater, OF iqs^T value. They 


decentralising decision-making, Mit- 
terrand's manifesto commitments to 
the universities amount (o a reversal of 
Giscardian policy. 

Tbe manifesto implies an end to the 
policy which was being pot into opera- 
tion of siriitting universities between 
centres c« excellence to meet (he needs 
of the economy and "parking lots" 
providing a general posl- 
^cat/uNrcn/educatioQ. It also rejects 
. an approach which was conceotrahDg 
! university policy ever more tightly in 
i ministerial hands. 

Specifically, Miltenand has said that 
he would reMal the controversial Loi 
Sauvage giving control of university 
governing councils back to the profes- 
sors. He IS ready to annul the national 
recruitment U&t for the junior mafiru 
orsutiirits, to remove barriers which 
now make it difficult for for^igq stu- 
dents to attend French universities^., 
and to allow a review of the secondand 
third cyele courses (third and fourth 
year undergraduate studies and post- 
graduate courses) which were suppres- 
sed last summer by Giscard's mmtster 
for the universities Mme Alice 
Snunier-Setto. 

But the precise policy to be adopted 
will depend on the outcome of negotia- 
tions with the unions as wcU us the 
resiihs of tbe legislative elections plan- 
ned for June 21 and 28. 


Dr iuagmepB Tould E? Lric , on 

Parkes the UGCs chairman, on the academic grounds only. Only the uni- 
riohi to decide which versUics tnemselves cun dcade - os 
lose their research always have done - wliich areas of 

‘,Si‘TnS he acabcmic'growth are withoring, and 

losing that Dr Parkas had not “"Tth SuT is 
been able to accept an Invitation to 


The THES 

Changes in 4he style and organlza* 
tionof The THES are Introduced this 
week. The most obvious of these Is a 
new, and we hope tidier, title piece. 
A new and more de.l^ed..Ast of 
contents appears on the back page 
(in the same position as In Le 
Moiul«)t with the leaders, and 
Laurie Taylor’s column. . 
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RCA students call~ 
for sale of Hockneys 

by Paul Flaihcr ^ 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT IS.S 81 
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Microchips ‘will force universities to change’ 


by Paul Flaihcr 

The Royal College of An is bcinB 
urged lo sell sculptures and paintings 
deluding two Hockneys to raise funds 
for extra student bursaries. Students 
‘hc rcctor to SCI up u 
ilOO.OOtl trust fund lu make up the 27 
bursaries cut by the Government from 
ne.xt year s student intake. The collecc 
WHS allocated 1*10 bursaries. 

The student union also wants the 
.w A under the umhrcllii of 

the Univcrsiiy Grants Committee, end- 
ingjts direct funding link wth the 


iiUiV 1TIIII 111^ 

principle by the 

aoDear in ''h* report is scathing of the wav the 


aroused in recent months by letters 
1 to the college revealing 

Uie Gnvemmenfs intenliiin to w-iih- 
hold funds because the RCA did not 
appear to be fuirdling its charter 
oblations to British inditsiry. 

The letters were sent uftcr a liighlv 
critical report from a DES vishing 
team. The Hiudenis are angiy almui 
what ihcy say is iinjiisiificd mierfer- 
cnee m colIcBe affairs amt the under' 
mining of college aiitonnniy. 

Mr Paul Omvery. students union 
jiresidunt, saai; “We feel it Is absolute' 
ly wrong ilnil a niini.stvrcan threaten to 
cut off our funds just hecaiise of a 
report by a visiiinc team. Such steps 
would he unihinkaole under the UGC. 

‘•The college has now got to get out 
and raise money by lobbying organisa- 
tions, companies, former students and 
the bursaries we have l(»st. 
Much of our collection is never seen 
anyway." 


I he college is urged to approach the 
EEC, the research councils, and press 
for industrial sponsorship. Work by 
rlockncy, an old hoy. Pissnro. and 
Henry Moore, all in ih'c college collco 
linn, said to be worth £250.0UD. should 
also be sold. 

I'he student demands come at the 
same time as a new internal report by 
Profc.ssor Bruce Archer, professor of 
design research, reveals that the RCA 
IS widely regardetl ns n cornorntc body 
that is “capricious, iinpreciiclnblc. ami 
lacking in integrity". 

The report, which was accepted in 
principle by the senate last week, calls j 



witnesses thought the RCA was run by 
private negotiations between three 
eahuls, a few active council members, a 
row administrative officers, und a few 
of the more forceful professors. 

“1 ho mnsi tlainagingcircimislanccs for 
llie college was when cubaK fell out 
with L'liel) other, it says. ’Ilic college 
fulled lu arlieiilatu its uiins, priorities 
and principles. The RCA committees 
were niciinly "reactive" and nlanniiis 
was bud. ** 

The report will form part of a 
collective response to the DES critiC' 
isms, expected this summer. The stu- 
dent motions will be considered by the 
senate later this month. The college did 
not want to comment until that 
meeting. 


fintnin stands on the threshold of a 
third industrial revolution, which will 
involve changes from which the univer- 
sities cannot stand aloof. Lord Todd, 
past president of the Royal Society said 
this week. 

Making the ccnieiiary lecture at 
Liverpool University, he .said mlcro- 
procc.ssors, computers and molecular 
biology were the harbingers ot the 
revolution. 

He siiid the idea would have to be 


abandoned ". . . that all the universi- 
ties we now have should conform to the 
traditional pattern of the civic universi- 
ties .such as Liverpool, and that all 
should expect to pursue both teaching 
and research at tne'same level and on 
the same scale. 

• .hierarchy of universities will 
indeed develop in which some will be 
concenlrnted on teaching other than 
rewarcli while our established civic 
universities such as Liverpool shall be 


Open Tech blueprint 
unveiled by MSC 


by Cltarlolle Burry 


setting up the network of 15-20 major 
projects costing the MSC £6-£lUm a 
year over the first five years. This will 
he co-ordinated by an Open Tech Unit 


crameni Propnsals for Ihe dOm a year col K o 

relyiog 4ly on th=‘'S^W7aS'Ld wifeKi't'o S'e ^“5 

support of existing providers of tcch- ira/ninl il™*? who need 

oicaJ education aiSl training. warn V who 

The document stresses: “It would 

achieve its impact largely throuBh the iin^mni^u *he 

support and encouragerhenMt w»Sd “m S re iK^ women want- 
pve to the collaboration of manv . labour market. 

‘".I?.*?" i": and 



given the freedom and the money to 
develop further along the lines which 
have carried them successhilly through 
the first century of their existence ” 

He also said that by and large the 
newer universities had modelled them- 
selves too closely on older institutions 
and taken some students more suit^ 
to vocational higher education. 

Some of the polytechnics, too, had 
failed to fulfil expectations but striven 
to become indistinguishable from uni- 
versities. 

Two scenes from Liverpool University's 
first century. Left, Oliver Lodge, pro- 
ressor of experimental physics at Liver- 
pool In the 1880s, sitting by tbe “ether 
machine'* which he devtod to test the 
P™pertles of the substance. It was paid 
for by George Holt, seen here timing tbe 


. — ... w .«Tw,u»uiM. Ill uiB miuoie IS 
Lodge’s “invaluable assistant”, Ben- 
jamin Davies. 

Above, a contemporary drawing ol 
ffm ”®**’ asylum In Bro>^OH 
HUI, the first home of Liverpool’s 
University CoUege in 1881, Both lUus- 
irations are taken from For the 
Advancement of Learning, the Uni- 
versify o/ Liverpool: I88f~mi, writ- 
ten by Reruns Professor Thomas 

a and published this week to co- 

» With ihfi cpni^nat^ /r iajAWMMl 


mclde ^th the centenary. (Llverpoo 
University Press, £]g hardback, £12.5( 
paperback.) 


educational, industrial and other bv and 

S!?3.SsSa 
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SSm with EduraSJn -'P® ttocument is vague about de- >*8** That wlj Reagan s America behaved sion to hold siSdent|ram increases to i 
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Manual staff call for unity 

iMIg 

to Its policies. us?” rigid. *"■ NUPE came down firmlv »nins 


-M,wu icaikiance 

to Its poliaes. 

TTie universities’ section of the 
Nauonal Union of Public Employees 
Unanimniislij nacca#i » ,. 


Prior, who has signed tbe foreword -rtk TtlilS*' * ■ 
ajpng with EducaUon Secrcla^^HJr talk 
Mark Culfsle. Comments on the iiron. ,d8S‘8n, prease cost 

osaU m required by mld-Scptembw ' 


per cent. 

‘This will lead us into ftirther pfob 
lems -when students' find they an 
unable to afford increased charges fo 
halls of residence, catering service 
etcetera. These problems wiTl Severed 
test the relationship between NUP^ 
and the National Union of Students.* 


... . . lu aiuQv »■ , ackiur aao oeen hit so hnrd rini>M.«:i.. — » uuims n we lieht — — ‘••-.aw uiwuiciiik win scvcnii 

S3,V^ Spccifllist ilistitlltcs l!M:i‘-^“’'*®®8^®An_afterexperience *™de union involvement both^mi thi 


dents Wurd conicln^;^^^^^^ the needrancTaspiratio^^ 

of life and work. All that has g^me and 


-r^-— piwccas III iiiaiuujj la 

umv^itiesmore accountable. Itwani 
to bnng in a “considerable degree" c 
trade union involvement both on tii! 
University Grants Committee aad gov 
emmg bodies, 


.. . / — r— '^•“wiBiuucnis eming bodies, 

foruSton’ssinaller'.'threaifned^stl SnSdcred'io^ OvtV»»*A -PI- i * 

indnaie modlcol inslituics are mw v/XlOrCl Cll0f ClflltTIG ho urao i 

.^ain,ad«by,h«|rcoa.rolMnsMer,.^^^te^^^^ UdimS , IlC ■ WHS VlCtlllllSed 


gjdaaie modical iiulitaics are aow 
|(0in,ad« by .h«|rcoa>romns Mara- |» 


^ 


.ibe " Institutes of PW«i|ig London University to 

fledttgojtytcfeHial suy of iiu- laf yripwim... riiot any new fbndine of the 

v;yiod.olop^^^^ ***®^®' P**®- 


earning £22.50 before stoppages ha 
her pay almost doubled. 

But Mr Collier said: “The difficult 
one has to overcome is the servil 
of ancillary staff who flecep 
Ih^ are servants.: Some of them an 
proud of being servants to the fiiwh 
rulers, the future capitalists, 
country. 

‘•They are still touching their hat! 
when students pass thcrti. We mus 
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Scots union urges 
equal grants cuts 


Two Loudou colleges iu merger talks 


bu Olga Wojias 
Scottish correspondent 

Branches of the Scottish Association of 
University Teachers have written to ail 
^Uish principals and MPs pressing 
for an even distribution of next year’s 
cut In grants by the University Grant 
Committee. . . 

Scotland might suffer badly m an> 
differential distribution of cuts, says 
tbe AUT(S). because it is further from 
where the decisions are made and 
because its system of a four year 
honours degree is different from the 
rest of the united Kingdon. . 

The AUT(Sj says it is not indulging 
in special pleading for Scottish univer- 
sities as the UGC plans for differential 
distribution would be disastrous 
wherever they were implemented. 

The UGC proposals would mean 
some universities being cut so severely 
that in October departments and even 
faculties would have to close, with 
thousands of students having their 
studies terminated in mid course, and 
their teaching staff made redundant, 
says the ALT^S). 

"Transfer of students between uni- 
versities would be extremely difncuU 
without extending the period of study, 
because of differing course structures, 
and would severely reduce the stu- 
dents* chance of successfully complet- 
ing their degrees: in most cases there 
would not be places available in other 
universities to which they could be 
transferred. . . 

■ -It seems that little, if any, thought 
has been given to the fate of swdents 
caught in this way," says the letter. 

Redundancies and the chaos of im- 


mediate closure of courses would re- 
duce morale to a level from which it 
would take a decade to recover. This 
would not be confined to universities 
sufferingthe heaviest cuts, as staff in all 
universities would know their jote had 
become dependent on the whim of 
UGC policy. ... 

The union emphasises that it is not 
opposed to change within the universi- 
ties. or Ihe closure or merger of 
departments, but insists that the 
UGC's -radical proposals*' must be 
subject to full consultation with the 
universities, with the trade unions 
Involved and with relevant bodies 
outside the university. 

If cuts were distributed evenly, says 
the AUT(S), universities would be 
able to cope by freezing posts and by 
massive cuts or non-pay items such ns 
iaboratoiy equipment, library dooks 
and repairs to building. _ 

‘•Ihe quality of university teaching 


li vruuiu •• ©• 

buied unevenly ,. . - 

There is no justification for with- 
drawing fends from universities In 
terms of applications for places and 
demand for eraduates, says ^ 
AUTIS) The Government must t>e 
persuaded in the Ipng term to rewrsc 
Its decision on cutsm higher education. 

"But we see the division of the 
1981-82 grant as Ihe immediate and 
critical issue. If the cuts are applied 
unevenly, the university system will be 
set on a course which will cause 
damage that will take decades to 
repair, and which will reduce the | 
county’s capacity for economic re- 
covery^. 


Labour gains Posner cribcs 
control of suggest SbRC 

five polys compromise 


Five polytechnics were under new 
political control this week while two 
mhers waited to hear their fete follow- 
ing the county council elections. But 
the greatest interest was created by an 
authority which remained under 
Labour, ^ i e* 

..An 


hamshlrr^^^^ Staffordshire 

(North Staffordshire). The Conserva- 
tives also lost overall control of Letces- 


tershire (Leicester Polytechnic) and 

WerwicksWre (Coventry). 

A number of colleges and institutes 
of higher education are also waiting to 
see Sie result in f han^s of c^ly 
council administrations, incli^ngHuU 
CoUege , Matlock College and Charlot- 
te Mason College. aMmmi 

It was the replacement of Sir ^hJey 
Bramall, however, as leader of the 
Inner London EducaUpn Authority 
which captured the headlines. Bryn 
Davies, a Trades Union Congi^ 
nfficial took over the leadership in a 
movlfw& take ILEA fertfier to 

*** little change iS' 'antidpnte'd 'n *be 
authority’s h&er education policy, 
altnoiign Mr Davies would make no 
comment this week. Committee chair- 
men were being selected today. 

The county council results will see no 
change in control of the Associati^ of 
County Councils, although some Tory 
members of the education committee 
will lose their seats. 

In several counties a change ot 
control is expected to signal a resurg- 
ence in the adult education service. In 
Humberside, Cumbria and Notiiiig- 
hamshire particularly the service had 
been hard hit under the 

Although the swing to Labour will 
not necessarily mean n'or®. 
treatment for the polY^wknics and 
coUeges concerned, Avon the new 
education chairman, Dr Robert Gle^’ 
dinning, has promised jemove me 
threat of staff lostes. The National 

• ^sociationofTeachers in Further and 

Higher Education will press the new 
administration to replace lecturers tak- 
ing early retirement at Bristol 
Puytechoic, as part of a scheme oe- 
'.sigrt^ to. save tl.lm this year. 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Secret talks have been held to discuss a 
technical merger of London's west- 
field and Bedford colleges by appoint- 
ing a joint principal. . , . 

Dr John Black, the pnncipal of 
Bedford College, retires in September. 
1982. or sooner if a replacement is 
found. One idea beingcanvassed with- 
in London is that Dr Bryan Thwailes. 
principal of Westfield should head 
Both colleges. 


It is understood that Ihe proposition 
has been put to the committee seeking 
Dr Black’s successor, to Professor 
Randolph Quirk, who takes over as 
vice chancellor of London University 
in September, and Sir Peter Swinner- 
lon-Dyer. who is chairing the commit- 
tee preparing reationalisalion plans for 
London.'So far all the conversations 
have been informal and no offiaal 
proposition exists. 

The colleges are both former 
women's colleges and logeihcr have 


about 3,000 students. The proposal 
would mean that initially the schools 
would retain their separate identities 
but more formal links would emcrge in 

'*lt is likclv. however, that Bedford 
would resisi the move because it would 
want to maintain iis independence. 

Dr Thwaites declined to commcni. 
Dr Black said: “I am having nothing to 
do with the appointment of my succes- 
sor and no suggestion of this has been 
discussed wiiliiTie.” 



Voluntary colleges worried by 
teacher training proposals 


and research would suffer severely, but 
the damage would not be irreparable as 
it would DC if the grants were distn- 




< 
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Fears for the future of some voluntary 
colleges have been reawakened by a 
passage in the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science’s recommendations 
for the future shape of the teacher 

‘”;nL‘jrr'™icc.edby.h.Adm<.,y 
Committee on the Supply and Educa- 
tion of Teachers, the DES raised the 
possibility of “proposing a ml target 

for leachercducaiionplaceswhile talks 

took place on the continuation of Btu 
and IfostgroduateCcrljficate in Educa- 
tion courses at a particular college. 

’riie withdrawal of teacher training 
from any of the 24 voluntary colleges 
would mean almost certain closure, 
although most have some diversiricct 
courses. BEd nnd PGCE courses form 
the backbone of student recruilnieiii in 

all the colleges. , 

Despite the rejection of the DLb 
strategy, which was bused on a contrac- 
tion of PGCE numbers in the short 
term followed by a wveKal of the 
policy in later years. ACSET would 
I have no power to prevent action by the 
Government. 


Representatives of the colleges w^re 
puzzled by the paragraph, which refer- 
red First to institutions which might opt 
to withdrew from teacher trainit^. » 
concluded: “The department itself 
might wish to propose discussions on 
lire future of a particular colleges 
involvement in teacher irainirig (and 
where it might be . ® 

propose a nil target pending the out- 
come of such discussions). 

The Association of Voluntary; Col- 
leges. which met last week to discuss 
the ACSET deliberations. Is. to raise 

the Tiialicr with DES off*'-*®!®- kit 
Colin Alves, the associaiion s 
ary.said that licbelicvcdilic P^sagt to 
be^ the result of bad drufiing taihcr than 
any sinister motives. 

Concern has also been expressed by 
mcnibeis of the cplIeM pnncipals 
body, the Standing Conference, which 
is preparing Us own response for 
AC^ET. which will resume «ts cx- 
nmination of the system at the end of 
this month in Ihe hope of reaching 
conclusions by July. 


Critics of radical plans to rMrganise 
the Social Science Research Councils 
committee structure have put forward 
a compromise. The new option devised 
by senior academics was being discus 
sed at today’s meeting of the council s 
research boaid. 

This development follows a meeting 
of the 15 subject committee chairmen 
last month where deep concc^m was 
expressed at proposals to abolish or 
merge at least half the committees. 

The chairmen also attacked Mr 
Michael Posner, the SSRC's chairman, 
for failing to consult them early enough 
about the three options. 

These are: six new committees each ; 
covering broad areas of studyi.a mod- 
ified structure involving abolition and 
amalgamation of smaller committees; 
four administrative groups each con- 
taining two committees. 

The so-called “rational option’’ has 
I been introduced by Professor Michael 
Drake, chairman of the econonaic and 
social histoiv committee, and Profe^ 
sor Harvey Goldstein, chairman of Ihe 
statistics committee. Both are vigorous 
opponents of the reforms which 
threiten to abolish their committees; 


Whitelonds College’s Mny Qu«n- 
Heather Forbes, Is the latest In a 

I to establish a prize for Ihe coUege, now 
part of the Rochampion InslUulc. 

^ Instead he suggested the wliple stu- 
dent body should elect a May Q®®*” " 
the “llkeablest and loveablesl of all the 
Junior students. This year’s c«K*nony» , 
when Heather was fevested with a gold 
cross at a service conducted by Hie | 
Bishop of Reading* the Right Reverend 
Eric Wild, was attended by 40 previous 
May Queens. 


Science institute investigated 


An urgent inquiry feu^cbed 

to probe the finances of the Rutherford 
Laboratory, the Science and Engineer- 
iiiK Research Council’s pnncipal nisii- 
lute. The inquiry, which is being 
chaired by Dr Paul Williams, head of 
1 the SERC’s astronomy, space anti 
radio division, is expected to be com- 
1 Dieted in the next two or three weeks. 
^ The decision to launch the investiga- 
tion follows recent Treasury cnticism 
I of the SERC in the wake of «s^ere 
1 overspending of funds m 1979 80, 


Mhnv of these difFiculties stemmed 

from problems with the council s scien- 
ce board which is responsiWe for 
funding much of the activity at Ruther- 
ford. which la&t year cost £42.5m to 

™ Last year the laboratory was unders- 
pent by £200,000. although the entire 
SERC budget is only allowed nn 
annual variation of ^00,000 an^d the 
money would have been useful in 
of^iting severe economic restrictions 
Imposefon other council activities. 


Council leaders press plan for national body 


by John O’Leary 
Local authority leaders are to meet w 
Mark Carlisle, Secretary of State for 
Education, before the end of the 
month to discuss their own plan for a 
national body for colleges and 

*^°]rdmaiiS version of their scheme, 
which wouid be similar to that prop- 
osed in the Oakes report, leaving 
responsibility for public sector higher 
education with the local authonties. 
has now been completed. The meeting, 
at the Department of Education and 
Science, will take place on May 21. 


Mr Gordon Cunningham, education 
officer of the Assod.aiion of County 
Councils, claimed this week that the 
Council of Local Educalion Author- 
ities’ scheme could be in operation 
more quickly than the Governments 
alternative and would be just u effK* 
tivc. It could be felly operational. by 
1983 - 4* he said, whereas Mr Carlisle 
was unlikely to meet this timetable. 
The DES Is expected to bnng out a 
Green Paper, setting out its rwrn- 
mendatlons for a national body . before 
Parliament’s summer rece^. Ugislo- 
tion could be included m the Govem- 


raenfs planned Further Education 
Bill, whreh could be ready early next 

so. it will leave the local author- 
ities in a quandary since they are 
anxious to see the contenu of the 
Further Education Legal Basts Report, 
which will be published next month, 
enacted. Although they are reticent 
about proposals to oblige thenri to 
orovide further education for tho« 
over 18, they believe it to be urgent 
that clarification of the legal position is 
obtained before there is a clash in me 
courts. 


liienewoptionwbuidinvoivethree Lectiircrs challcngc closurcs 

broad’ subject groupings ronlaining cz 

education and development; manage- 


UJVslLI i..« — 

education and development; manage- 
, meat. Industry and employment; en- 
Ivironment, pfonnmg and housing. » 
would also include ten separoie sub- 
ject-based committees. 

Their discussion paper, stresses: 
“The maintenance of research quality 
seems to us, and we believe to all 
connected with the SSRC, to be of 
pammount importance. It is our view 
that the structure we are proposing 
comes closer to achieving this than any 1 
other of the options so far proposed. 

SteefhtJ” rHs 

1 strong opposition to a system of 
vidual committee budgets. In addition | 
there is the view, led by pojgr^d’iate 
training board chairman Sir ■feo'®* 
Dunnett. that the committees should 
refleri the fact that RO^Braduale train- 
ing in the universities is organised 
along disciplinary lines. 


continued from front page 

the concept of selective cuts imposed 
bv the UGC and we arc calling on our 
niembers throughout the universities 
10 resisi such a dangerous courre . 

On the cuts announced in the Mnrcn 
While Paper on public spending, the 
AUT calculated that when the effect of 
the Government’s “crass" 

.student fees policy wns included he 
real order of the cuts faced by the 
universities was 13 to 15 per cent, with 
London as high as 18 .. 

"What is fnghienUig is that m 
government should so blindly adopt 
Policies which threaten the ijualliy and 

1 extent of the higher education system 
that the nation has so proudly de- 
veloped over the past 40 years . 

uSess the policies were changed 
qualified students could be unub e to 

find university places. If this is to 
I happen it is right they nnd tbeir parenb 
1 should know that the responsibilil) lies 


SQuarcly with the Government _ I 
^After emphasising the umversiiies 
wealth-creating role she turned to ilreir 
coniniiiment to schqforship and fun- 
damental research. The povernmeiit 
had given "token recognition to inc 
importance of scientific res*®*5il;|!J! 
inaintnining the level of the research 
council's grants, she said. 

"Bui to do that ol the same time as it 
isdclibcriiieiy debilitating the Hiiiversl- 
ly half of the dunl-fiinding is a 

™ ff'th^Govefnmoiii’s commitment to 
fundamental resenrch was serious, n 
should support the universities con* 

tribution. ... . 

While returns on the nation s invest- 
mciil in literature: the clussics. and Fine ] 
art could not be quantified in money 
terms "they contrfouie to a quiilUv d 
life which we are determined shall be 
mainiaiiied and extended to every 
member of the community . 



The new president of Ihe Workers 
Educallonal Associaiion Is 
Bernard Jennings, professor rf adult 
education at Hull University. An ex - 
WEA tutor, he succeeds Mr BUI 
Hughes, former principal of Ruskln 
College, Oxford. 
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Boyson hints at research axe 

u.. 1 ^ 1 .^ ^*r ..... 


by John O'Leary 


pensive intermsofbothstaff and costly year-olds in the next decade and there 
fHcilities. had already been a “voluntary" reduc- 

r.t in ihc numbers entering higher 


TTie possibility of some universities o r l r tion in the numbers enterine hisher 

losing their research function and de- s ratios of one member of education when olacM wre ^ 

voting themselves solely to teaching every 9.3 university students eoucaiion wnen places were avaiiame. 

— nnd one ner 8.5 students in 


Eight unions join forces 
to fight forced closures 


was raised publicly by a Government 
minister for the nrst time this week. 

Dr Rhodes Boyson, under-secrctary 
for higher education, told a meeting of 
young Conccrvalives in London tlial 
(here was an urgent need for higher. 


nnd one per 8.5 students in 
polytechnics were among the lowest in Problems for the sector stemmed 
the world, he said. The united Slates, from the fact that eversince 1945 it had 
France and Italy all had niucli higher been presumed that numbers would 
ratios, but British institutions were continue to expand at a cost per 


yuuiig x.onccrvaiives m i.onaon mat . j . 

(here was an urgent need for higher ^^Btfed rs if each lecturer was and student which is among the highest in 
education to accept its part in reducing should be encaged on vital research for the world, said DrBoyson. Questions 
Government expenditure. Insliiutions ® considerable part of the time. had been raised since 1969 about the 
had to realize that the period of ..n^ = j , . ability of the present system to con- 

continued expansion was over and ihe r«Mrrh tinue without alteration and now the 

decide their p^riorilics in maintaining the need for economies and decline in 

excellence aSd providing the skill, "S the "vTrsK nua hv?" D? f' 

needed by the country. j . P^ brought the issue of funding to a head. 

A. present, there was no overall 


S'iS’ht '"vera’gi" Quality? 

"=SSaWncS‘?„ higher cdttca- 

rr^TS‘‘Xr syf/sindeni^ratiosy 

teacher ration and the rationalization The Government had planned 


The eight leading trade unions repre- 
senting 110,000 university workers are 
pledged to fight faculty or departmen- 
tal closures imposed by the University 
Grants Committee. 

They have warned they will seek to 
throw a spanner into the UGC's ad- 
ministrative machinery by arguing with 
it against each and every threatened 
closure. 

Ill a joint letter of protest at the iden 
of selective cuts, the unions tell UGC 
chairman Dr Edward Parkes: “Such n 
policy will allow no realistic consulta- 
tions oetween organizations represent- 
ing the staff and the university or 
college as an employing institution. 


teacher ration and the rationalization The Government had planned for a 
of courses being offered,” said Dr cut of per cent in spending on 
Boyson, adding that universities and higher education, rising to Bit per cent 


At present, there im no overall college as an employing institution, 
raursecontrol, he said. The University since such discussions wnl have been 
Grants ConimiUec was concerned to pre-empted by the UGC decision." 
rationalize courses, but there was a Such action would be divisive and 


ployecs; the Transport and GenerJ 
Workers' Union; the Association of 
Scientific, Technical and Managerial 
Staffs; the National and Local Govern- 
ment Officers' Association; the Gener- 
al and Municipal Workere’ Union; the 
Union of Allied Trade Technicians; 
and the Confederation of Shipbuildins 
and Engineering Workers. 

Their joint letter, drafted by full 
time officials representing 110 , uni- 
versity workers, calls on the UGC to 
change tack. Failure to do so “must 
lead to a demand from us for consulta- 
tion on each specific proposal before it 
is promulgated and imposed on indi- 
vidual institutions.** 

The unions argue that there must be 
consultations with the UGC because 


polytechnics in (he same areas were over three ye 
competing for students. Hiis was ex- dramatic dro 


IllVob.l I 


n . ,t ‘iju need for a national body to perform a could lead to compulsory redundancies 
years. But there would be a similar task in the public sector and to “without iniversities even pretending 
rop in the number of 18- co-ordinate action with the UGC. to be able to carry out their obligations 

under ... the Employment Protection 

Act.” 

The intitiatlve for this unpre- 
cedented joint action among campus 
unions came from the Association of 
University Teachers. The others are: 
the National Union of Public Em- 


^ Bodleian completes 
' Holkham collection 


for redundancy. 

“Therefore have to discuss it with 
the people who have to take the 
decision,^' Mr John Akker, deputy 
general secretary of the AUT, said. 

The UOC was expected to consider 
its response to the initiatiw at its 
meeting late this week. 


Jfrii'rnfrniir 


Seven Illuminated manuscripts, Including Byznntlne 

Gospels dating h'om the eleventh century, have been pAflG irhYl Al*G ^ 
handed over to the Bodleian Library, completing an ^ 3 

&rd 1“." "" universitv 

The manuscripts come from the collection of the ^ 

Leicester family kept at Holkham House, and were ra*rh1V\CpH 
given to the Government in lieu of capital transfer r 




Important collection of Greek manuscripts owned by 
Oxford University. 

The manuscripts come from the collection of the 
Leicester family kept at Holkham House, and were 
given to the Government in lieu of capital transfer 
(axes. They arc worth £248,680. 

The three Greek manuscripts, gospels dating from 
the eleventh century, and from the early thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and n copy of Homer*s Iliad 
by an Italian scribe, Gerard of Padua, all Mly 
Illuminated with evangelist miniatures, complete the 
Bodleian’s Holkham collection. 

Tlie collection was started by Sir Edward Coke of 
Norfolk (1552-1634). Lord Chief Justice under James 
I. The Greek manuscripts were acquired by Thomas 
Coke (1698-1759) who undertook a six-year grand 
tour In Europe. He built Holkham Hall in Norfolk. 

Thomas WUUam Coke (1754-1892), a~gfeil~agri- 
cultural pioneer in cattle breeding and arable 
fhrming, extended the collection. He was created first 
Earl of Leicester of Holkham In 1837. 

Dr Bruce Barker-BenHeld, from the Bodleian’s 
department of Western manuscripts, said: ’’They 
complete our Greek collection making It among the 
most Important in the country. If they were paintings 
they would be hung on display. As manuscripts only 
two pages can be seen at a time”. They will be on 
display In the Bodleian shortly. 


Trainee doctors get raw deal 
oyer exams, says report 

by Robin McKie was only one prerequisite to 

Science correspondent 


Medical training, throughout Europe 
has been attacked bj| the World Heaim 


was only one prerequisite to successful 
performance. “Other attributes are 
relatively neglected, such as the ability 
to generate and test hypotheses, 
psydomotor skills, skills relating to 
inlerpenonal communicaiibn, and 


Comprehensiye 
FE proposed 

'n.^ T 3 J .r • > • , « sciences and soda 

SSf Institute of Scotland, the elderly using t 

Scotland’s Jarasi teachiiw union haa of univerity staff 
reconmended a comprehensive sys- SDeakineaftera 


by Charlotte Barry 

The creation of Britain’s first univer- 
sity for the elderly is being planned by 
senior social scientists arid doctors in 
Cambridge. 

The initiative comes from Dr Peter 
Laslett, a fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge who is also founder and 
co-director of the Sodal Sdence Re- 
search Council's Cambridge group for 
the liistory of population and Sddal' 
structure. 

His pr^osal to set up n Uni^rsity' 
I for the Third Age in Cambridge, is 


movement of UniversilSs de Trolsieme 
Age in France and other French- 
leaking countries such as Belguim, 
Canada, Switzerland and parts of 
Africa. 

A public meeting in August will 
discuss the feasibility of setting up a ; 
similar project based at Can^ridee 
Uniyersuy. j 

Dr Laslett said this week that he ' 
envisaged the venture being run on the 
same lines as the University de 
Troisieme Age in Toulouse which is 
; based on the main university campus. 

' ^entirely autonomous organization, 
its programme of courses in arts, 
sdences and social studies are run by 
the elderly using the teaching services 



Quirk accepts 
London post 

by Ngaio Crequer 

Profetaor Randolph Quirk’s agreement 
to become the next dee chancellor of 
London University will presage . a 
period of calm - at least for tne next few 
tracks. 

Rrofessor Quirk (above) aged 60, the 
Quain professor of English Literature 


p the post on September 1. Tie 
!s Loro Annan who was provost 


and language at University CoUcse, 
takes up the post on September 1. He 
succeeds Loro Annan who was provost 
of University College before he Became 
vice citanceUor In 1978. Professor 
Quirk will serve for four years, then 


possibly another four. 

He has resigned from Sir Peter 
Swlnnerton-Dyer’s commitiee which 
was set up to produce rationalization 
plans Ibr non-medical education at 
London. He has been active on that 
committee and was one of those who 
rented what appeared to be Interfer- 
ence by Lord Annan when he suggested 
they speed up their work. 

The Swionerton-Dyer committee has 


■Organizalionforiis^lnappropriateand prol^sional altitudes. 
unreliatHe'* metho<^ of assessing stu- 


dents. A newly published repoii of a - ~ . 

-I...- 1... .. . lha omiin ivimnliiin« rn«fAnrf 


plains that “much ernpHasis is placed — - 

,qn, simple factual reuH. an/ little 
. eqiphohis bn many vital aspects of *”®“*stoguideit^enteinlh«rsludre^ 

, health professional pcrtormaoce**. end ihp 

. ... r . . iBu,.B . regular self-assessment, as we ne 


the group complains. Instead there 
should be more, “ditignosile'' a ss ess- 


Speakingafteraseminaronaccessto 
universities for the elderly organized 
16^1 ^ leavers m the by the Nuffield Foundations centre for 

■ - - PoUcy on ageing. Dr Laslett criticized 

Tne EIS^ views are set out m a paper Bntam for lagging behind other coun- 
to the Parliamentary select committee tries in providing education for the 
on Scottish afTairs, currently investl- over 60s. 

gating youth unemployment in Scot- “The major reason for this is that the 


It points out that the aim of a 
comprehensive system is shared by the 


®o™pl«ted its Interviews with mulll- 
pathetic to tins sort of thing^, he jsaid. fhcuUy heads and is expect^ to pro- 
We are ^y, going to change the duce a number of reports detailing the 

OOSItinn in Hnfnin hu riAinn BntT.Afl.lM. -I T J_._ I.. X- 


' Althou^ the. group acknowledges 
. (nedlrriculties Incnanging practices tor 
- ieaUR| medical students whicb havb 
beeorjne *'tradiil 6 nal and lime- 
. hptibtm;d,7 it unes all. cducailonid 


^ P«ers, Biid glvc an warns that tltis cannot be achieved 
opportunity for remedial instnic- quickly on a purely voluntary basis. 

; *'A statutory system of.comprphen- 


' ilnslifoilons, induing medical scltoblit . ultimate aim should be id 
ijnivcrslty TacuUies, to re- ® learning environmem in 

e:t&Minb . ’ tneir liisscssfoent nrog- ^Wlhesludpnt acquires the will and 
'^eimes.:;,. ' habit Ifonstantly, to review his perfohn- 

.k.Jt .was p^icuiarly ImMitaht that against Tliat .6^ others, -against 
- fc^tei ymre ivaltd ajid reliable. “The ^fireed stnndanU or criteria, and 
/ B^pfcU that the more important of ^inst his om\ ideoB. In this way the I 
.;. ^^rttwaS validity, ’’.thorcportsiatcs. ,||npoitance otcxtenial assessment will 


sivc part-time further education and 
yocational training for all 16-18s is 
imperative > in order to enable this 
country to compete on equal terms 
with other advanced countries that 
have long enjoyed the advantage of 
such a system says the report. 


available to well-motivated adults was 
through the Op^n University.” 

The problem of providing education ' 
for the fast-growing elderly population 
16 a question being debatedin earnest 
by adult educators who have 16ng been 
criticized for ignoring the issue; 

. At the Nuffield seminar universitv 




be rontroversial and Professor (3ulrk 
will have both the benefits and dis- 
advantages of having been on the inside 
from the beginning. 

There wDI soon dso be other changes 
In the leadership at London. The 
principal, J. K. Stewart retires In 
September 1 ^. 

The only surprising thing about 


' '' Aia^foentprogfomnws$hoiildthcro^^ reduced, iherehy cncouraginB 
. .V f^Q (est ittq right attribute in a$tuden(, c»aUviiy. self-responsibility town^a 
• vne- cannbi, for oxnmiblc; test, a Ufaibne of lonrnlhg and 

, ^.alMenls Dbllity to examine piaticfibi 

ui^focohim'unieateiWthclicinufiRgq i .,' • 


Ml u BTa^vui I aaya iiic report. hiov. ^ 

It adds that it is both socially and !S!,« Professor Quirk's nomination was that. 

lucDtlonallv unoccentable that vnnnir 5s!l!?ie tntroduo- It took the appointing comrtillee, 


“sessment will educationaVly iinocc^^^^ degree courses arid the introduo 

...encouraging neople shohid mbra special ’;gateway*' courses for 

“?vlng ago Straight From compulsbrv Sj formal. qualiEcatibns. 




igreed that more universities 
allow memters of the pqblic. to 


Th» cic bmIamib J..' u ili. . at'wutuBuowmemDers or tne public, to 
ifSfionafeSffiS attend lectures apd there should be an 

iraaiuonai edUcauQnsystemshould'be. extension' of 'theu'“Bldentudv“ shiSrr 
scrapped im favour of bnfe (raining SuSchemeV 


Lord Scarman, so long to make it. '^e 
committee was beset mth rumours that 
It vrant^ an outside appointment, that 

1 ( iiould not agree and wmiid] delay 
making a move, • 

The.iiiimlnallon Is uidvifsWy pbpa- 
lar;' Profeador Quirk Is an Internatloiw 
adholar, respected for his study of tlw 
English, language, and admired for his 
^tinpbpularmnahis object. He has 


:.ohly'altdrnaiive. 


^nking, jrnpqyerjsh^ Uriiversilles". 


• f ■ 
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Aid agencies slam 
NHS fees anomaly 


by John O'Leary 
Government proposals for charging 
overseas students and visitors for the 
use of National Health Service facili- 
ties have brought immediate protests 
from aid agencies and nursing bodies. 

They are complaining that a con- 
sultative letter sent to interested par- 
ties by Mr Patrick Jenkin. Secretary of 
State for Social Services, is “riddled 
with anomalies” and already breaks 
promises made in preliminary discus- 
sions. In particular, they are angry that 
nursing students will not .be nulomati- 
cally exempted from any new system. 

But opponents of the proposed mea- 
sures are now optimistic that adminis- 
trative difficulties may force the Gov- 
ernment to delay any changes and 
eventually settle For the status quo. 

A meeting of the various unions and 
pressure groups cniupuigning agaiiisl 
the introduction of new arrnngeincnts 
agreed u strongly-worded statement 
accusing the Government of endanger- 
ing race relations nnd the health ul the 
commu.'.i:y. It colled for the proposals 
to be withdrawn nnd for the Depart- 
ment of Health nnd Social Security to 
give an assurance that any new rcgiiln- 
tions will not involve students already 
in the country. 

Mr Rupert Bristow, executive 
secretary of the United Kingdom 
Council For Overseas Student Affeirs, 
said later that the groups Felt that the 
Government had broken a commit- 
ment given by Dr Gerard Vniighnn. 
Minister for Health, in including nurs- 
ing students among those to be 
charged. Only when they were on 
hospital duty would they be exempted. 


“We were given a specific assurance 
on nursing students," said Mr Bristow. 
“The nursing bodies are particularly 
mad about it. But the whole letter is 
riddled with anomalies and we are 
hopeful that new points and adminis- 
trative difficulties could throw the 
whole thing back into the melting pot." 

At present, the Government intends 
to receive comments on its proposals 
this month in order to table regulations 
in the House of Commons before the 
end of the Parliamentary session. They 
would come into force in October. 

Mr Jenkin's letter devoted only a 
short section to the position nf overseas 
students, confirming that (hey would 
be treated in the same way ns foreign 
visitors, qualifying for free hospital 
treatment only after three yeiirs' resi- 
dence in Briiuin unless their home 
countries had reciprnciil agreements 
for the use of medical facilities. 

Further talks arc to be held on the 
positinnof stiulcnis already on courses, 
whom the Government seems likely to 
exempt. UKCOSA mid others have 
argued that those arriving this year 
should be treated similarly since they 
had 1)0 knowledge of the proposed 
changes. 

Mr Alan Beith, the Liberal spokes- 
man on education, has tabled mi Early 
Day Motion in the Commons, urging 
(he Government not to proceed witn its 
plan. There was no evidence that 
overseas students were abusing ihcir 
right to free access to medical services, 
he said, and the proposals would 
strengthen the impression that Britain 
did not want foreign students. 


Students 
burn the 
midnight 
oil to stop 
cuts 

by Paul Flather 

9.15 pm and the iron gates outside an 
entrance to South Bank Polytechnic 
swing shut. Minutes later a dozen 
students walk quietly into the library 
armed with booKs and sleeping bags to 
begin an all night protest against 
education cuts. 

About 40 people have been locked in 
lor the night. Tweiiiy-five students (0.6 
per cent of the student population) arc 
staging an official work-in, the new 


Protest at treatment of polys 


Many local education authorities are 
treating their polytechnics worse than 
the rest of the further education ser- 
rice, according to the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers. 

‘The newer institutes of higher 
education have generally had more 
favourable treatment . . . says APT's 
national secretary. Dr Tony Pointon. 
“FE colleges have done even better.” 

Polytechnics had also suffered a 
decline in expenditure four per cent 
greater than the universities over the 
past three to four years, he added. 

“Squeezed between the universities, 
local education authorities and the 
further education colleges, 
polytechnics and polytechnic students 

Dutch telescope 
deal postponed 

The signing of a joint UK-Dutch deal 
to share out time on the Science and 
Engineering Research Council's 
observatory complex in the Canary 
Islands has been cancelled. The agree- 
ment, which will allow Dutch scientists 
to take a 20 per cent share in the 
project, Was to have been signed this 
week; 

■ Administrative delays at the Zuiver 
Wetenschichnppeligk Onderzoek, the 
equivalent Of the British SERC, has 
meant that its central board has been 
unable to ratify the deal, which cost the 
council almost £ 2 ni in construction 
costs fur the William Herscliel tele- 
scope at Lh Palnu alone. 

A date is expected to be fixed in June 
for the signing ceremony, which will be 
atlendeclby SERC chairman Sii Geof- 
frey Allen. 

Which degree 

Which Degree 1981 is now published 
and contains a comprehensive guide to 
first degree courses at universities, 
polytechnics and colleges. In three 
volumes; arts business and social stu- 
dies, price £12.50; science, engineering 
and technology, £12.50; and universi- 1 
ties, polytechnics and colleges, £5. A 
full set, in a slip cover, can De bought 
■V for £25. 

.;.The first two volumes describe the 
^rses offered. It is published by 
^U Business Publications. 53-55 
nnlh St, London Wl. 


are the Cindercllas of the education 
system. 

“The cuts have niled out completely 
any catching up in standards with the 
universities. Research activities have 
in many cases stopped. Aid to industry 
througn relevant and cost-effective 
programmes of consultancy has 
ceased.” 


Funding and staffing cuts were stifl- 
ing the . very areas In which the 
p^ytechnics did most to enrich the 
nation's skills-bank. Government nnd 
local authorities should embark on a 


I9n0s style of responsible and useful , 

C rotest favoured ny the National Un- 
>n of Students which prompted about 
20 colleges nnd polytechnics to adopt 
(he same work-in tactic Inst week. 

A full complement nf libnuy staff 
have volunteered in be on hand (o sec 
normal working conditions apply. Mr 
Denis lluwes, chief lihniriun for ten 
years, is there to protect his baby, a 
new £IUii,nU() Gcac iliita unit, just 
nin-months-i)ld and (hu second to he 
installed in Britain. It tells you every- 
thing except the name and address of 
book borrowers. 

Even the polytechnic secretary. Mr 
Ian Outtrim is there to make sure the 
students work. “That's why they 
urrunged this stunt, isn't it," he say.s. 
Latcr^e is to tell two students off for 
playing pool in an anteroom instead of 
rending. Two posters settle down for u 
night ot L'anital Radio. 

The work-in had been advertised 
widely, a student meeting voted 6 Q-U in 
favour of the sit-in and revise protest, 
posters adorned the walls, thousands 
of leaflets went out. 

Mr Andrew Pearmnin, an NUS 
executive member, said of the nation- 
wide protest: “We feci we have shown 
in a positive, constructive way how 
students and staff can together show up 
the crisis in higher education." 

Back at South Bank one Malay 
student was appropriately reading 
Thoreau on civil disobedience. All part 
of his law course. Another law student 
said it was his best chance for some 
time to catch up on his noting. “I am a 
loim way behind.” 

Janice Folkes, studying social scien- 
ces, had brought a gooa 12 hours of 
work. "This is a great idea. First I can 


study. Secondly, its a good way to 
protest. If I get tired 1*11 just put my 
head down for an hour. Let's hope I 


least to protect the courses both < 
to be vital to national recovery. 


pass my exams next month after this.” 
Mr Michael Collins, shortly to take 
over a student union president . put the 


Key role for adult teaching in 
unemployment centres 


by Charlotte Barry 
Adult education will play a major part 
in the development of unemployed 
workers’ centres by the trades union 
movement. 

Already nearly 50 full and part-time 
centres for the unemployed have been 
set lip in different areas of the country. 
All are intended to be a focal point in 
the community where unemployed 
people c 8 ii make contact and b,ecome 
involved in a range of activities includ- 
ing educaiiopal programmes. 

Each follow.^ broad guidelines laid 
down by the general council of the 
Tradc.s Union Congress which include 
the provision of information and enun- 


for three 


Ihepruvision oi miormaiion anu coun- 
selling about training upporlunilics; 
promoting .schemes for the unem- 
ployed through the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission and local author- 
ities; and providing education, includ- 
ing trade union education, as well as 
leisure and recreation facilities. 

Twelve centres for the unemployed 
have been set up on a full-time basis in 
Worcester, Slocklon-on-Tecs, New- 
castle, Lcic*’ ter. Tower Hamlets, 
Mcdwuy. Greenwich. North Stafford- 
sitire, Sheffield, Leeds. Pontypool and 
Liverpool. All arc being organized by 
TUC-atliliaied unions in conjunction 
with trades councils and TUC regional 
councils. They are being funded by the 
Manpower Services Commission and 
local authorities and from voluntary 
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A Bristol Poly student (above) clutches 
her slcepina bag for warmth In an 
overnight Imrary sit-in. Right: Nose to 
ihegrlndstonealSoutli Brm. 

low turn-out down to the novelty of (he 
idea. “But It's definitely a gooef idea.” 
Mr Collins wus studying French abso- 
lutism, rendingachapleron the decline 
of (lie old economic order. 

Midnight and students lake their 
first break; Mars bars, Kit-Kats, bread 
and cheese washed down by black 
coffee spooned out of a huge catering 
tin. (Half a crate of milk laid in for the 
night was sadly off.) Hie students 
discuss the need for more action, nnd 
the NUS leadership. 

Elsewhere the librarians sip their 
way through a bottle of Moselle 
medium dry, with bacon flavoured 
crisps before snatching some sleep. Mr 
Outtrim disappears with a book on 
imperial Berlin, No incidents at the 
first collaborative work-in. But os the 
porter said wryly: **It might bdve been 
okay with more people. '*^Your corres- 
pondent retired soon after. 


Art course merger goes ahead 
despite blockade attempt 


contributions. 

The workers Educational Assneiat 
idn t is already playing a vital role in 
four of these centres - Newcastle, 


Pontypool, Medway and Edinburgh. 

At (he long-established Newcastle 
centre, which has been going for three 

S ears, the northdn distnet oithc WEA 
as asked the Department of Educa- 
tion and Sdence to finance a full-time 
tutor organizer. 

In Pohlypool, where an unemployed 
workers' centre has opened with finan- 
cial backing from Gwent county coun- 
dl, two part-time WEA workers are 
developing programmes for the unem- 
plnvcd. In the Medwny towns, bused 
on kochestcr, the south-east district of 
the WEA is heavily involved. In Edin- 
burgh. the Scottish WEA is involved. 

Other cducuiinmil nacndcs arc also 
becoming involved. In Bristol two 
education proarammes for the unem- 
ployed in tne St Paul’s and llartcliffe 
districts arc bring run by the WEA and 
financed by the Adoll Literacy and 
Basic Skills Unit. I 

A spokesman for the TUC said this 
week that it hoped that education 
would be a major aspect of the unem- 
ployed workers' centres, ranging from 
leisure iictivities tn basic, education and 
skills training. 

He said; “This could include eduen- 
lion about the reasons for unempluy- 
mcnl in their area, who will be inost^ 
aftecicd by it and in which industries." 


by David Jobbins 
Attempts to block the transfer of an art 
foundation course From Leicester 
Polytechnic to Loughborough College 
of Art and Design nave failed. 

The polytchnic's governors and 
academic board have backed the mer- 
ger, intended to rationalize pre-degree 
art teaching in the county, following a 
report firom a working parly set up to 
study the proposals after objections 
from staff. 

The scheme needs approval from the 
county eduention aulnorily before it 
can go nhond. probably in .September 
1982 a year later than the polytechnic 
hud hoped. Governors have called for 
educational standards and Job pros- 
pects for polytechnic staff affected by 
the move to be safeguarded. 

But the NutiounI Association of 
Teachers in Further and High Educa- 
tion at the polyleciinic, is angi^ at whut 
it regards as lack of cunsullatinn. “We 
believe this has been carried out on a 
piirely-L'Conomic basis. There has been 
no serious eonsideration ^ven to (he 
academic arguments and wc intend to 
fi^ht the closure,” a Natfhcspokesmim 
said. 

A member of the art staff said: 
“Everybody regrets the course going 
on educaiional grounds. We are doing 


this with the greatest possible reluct- 
ance. It was not academic but financial 
considerations which led to the deci- 


Course leader Mr Bob Leonard said; 
“If degree courses at the polytechnic 
came under pressure (he amount of 
support for liie foundation course * 
mi^t wither. Why should sub-degree 
work by supported financially iracn 
degree courses are suffering. Wc have 
to nccepi the decision but with regret.” 

' A cunniy council official said: “Wc 
will he looking priinarilv to two things. 
One is Ihe financial implications for the 
two colleges nnd for the authority, but 
the more important arc academic stan- 
dards if Ihe course Is tun at one rather 
than two iiislitutions.’' 

Nntflie ut Leicester is also to press 
for impruvcct consultations with (he 
management following rejection of its 
plan to unfreeze teaming posts with 
money saved by not replacing an 
assistant director. 

'Ihe polytechnic's acuduinic board 
decided to press for a new appointment 
after hearing director Mr David Bethel 
argue against piecemeal sliucluira! 
changes. Neither of the schemes he pul 
forward as alternatives prosvd palat- 
able. and senior academics opted fur 
Ihe status quo. 
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A chance to cut the red tape 


from Clive Conkson 

WASHINGTON 
However much universities may resent 
President Reagan's budRcl cuts, they 
realize that his coming to power pre* 
senls them with a golden opportunity 
to unwind some of the red tape that the 
government has wrapped round their 
teaching and research activities over 
the last few years. 

As soon as Mr Reagan was elected - 
with a commitment to reduce federal 
interference in American life - higher 
education associations began drawing 
up a hit list of government regulations 
that they wanted the new administrn- 
lion to abolish. Last week the Ameri- 
can Council on Iiducalion (ACE) 

B resented vice-president George 

ush. who now heads the president's 
task force on regulatory refurm, with 
the fruits of tliat work; a 14U-nagc 
document recommending the rcfa.xa- 
tion or eliminaiiun of 7n regulations 
that place a disproportionate burden 
on higher education. “In our view each 
of these regulatory requirements dimi- 
nishes the ‘productivity' of colleges and 
universities wiihniit conlrihuiing any 
corresponding benefit." wrote ACE 
President inch Peliasoii in lii.s letter 
irnnsrniltingthu pniposais to the White 
House. 

The rules conic fn>ni 1ft federal agen- 
cies. from the immigrulioii and nnliir- 
aliziiiinn service to inc defence depart- 
ment, and they cover subjects raneins 
from civil rights to tlic diKoosaf ol 
hazardous waste. However the ACE 


from civil riglils to the disnosal ol discriniinQlion in 
hazardous waste. However the ACE mcni. Another fc 
"regulatory reform agcMida" is not as Equal Empioymeni 
sweeping or radical in its final form ns mission should do 
some draft versions suggested by the # the veterans' ndi 
council'K staff earlier in the year. scrap several arhiti 
In particular, the council hns toned the use of cdiicatii 
down early proposals to ilisnianile the GI Dill, 
sonic government enforcement of uni- • the environment 
vcrsitics' comiiliance with civil rights cy should drop its n 
inws. The revision followed vociferous universities must at 
complaints (hut, if the ACE supported their hazardous wi 
a rnajor government withdrawal from sible taks where an 
civil rights enforcement, it would give small amounts 
further encouragement to conservn- thousands of dif 
tives who ure trying to eliminate ail wastes". Instead, “I 
government protection for women and a general stniemen 
minorities. university as to (In 

For example (he ACE document stored or treated, w 
recommends several important indentification of 
changes in the way the education substances and con 
department's office of civil rights ad- The occupatloiia 
ministers its controversial regulations adjpinistration is ar 
requlrtngequalfBciiUies for women in ACE regulatory rc 
rollege sports. But.it make clear that instance thedocumt 
(he mau quarrel is with the way the ment to exempt un 
rules are enforced "rather than the OSHA rules on ex 
regulations themselves'*. That is a big gens, which it says 
change from an earlier proposal to industry and not 
repeal the regulations. teaching laboratori 

NAS attacks evidence 
of anti-abortion lobby 


Dr Pciiuson picked out six regula- 
tions as the lop ACE priorities for 
reform. Target number one is the 
Office of Management and nudgeCs 
(0MB) hated circular A-21 . whiclilnys 
down the accounting rules for ail 
federal research grants. 

Changes made in the circular two 
years ago arc "having a major adverse 
impact on university research environ- 
ment and a principal cause of disaffec- 
tion between university scientists and 
the government", the ACE states. 
"The cireiilnr has become more than a 
set of cost principles; it has become (he 
vehicle on which federal auditors rely 
to demand ever more precision and 
cdmpartmentBlizatiun offacully activi- 
ties.'' 

Circular A-21 now requires resear- 
chers to account for the whole uf their 
working life, specifying exactly how 
their time is divided between teaching 
and research; The universities .argue 
that it is absurd to make ncadeinics 
document the hours they devote to 
these two "incxlrienbly intertwined" 
aciivitics. They niso wiint major rcln- 
tioiis ill the way CiieiilHr A-21 allows 
them to charge the government for (he 
indirect costs of rcscurch and for the 
sclmlar.sliip.s they give pnsigriuluiite 
research aissislanls. 

Other rcaimmciuliiiions on the 

S riority list include: 
i tile Educatinn Ocpartinent should 
stop invcstigntiiig complaints of sex 
discriniination in academic cniploy- 
nicni. Another federal agency, the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission should do the joh. 

# the veterans' ndminisir.ition should 
scrap several arhitrnry restrictions on 
the use of educational benefits under 
the GI Dill, 

9 (he envirunmenial protection agen- 
cy should drop its rule that colleges and 
universities must account in detail for 
their hazardous w.astcs - “an impos- 
sible taks where an institution handles 
small amounts of hundreds of 
thousands of different laboratory 
wa'ites". Insiciid, "BPA should accept 
a general statement from a college or 
university as to (he nature of wastes 
stored or treated, witliout any complex 
indentification of the multitude of 
substances and compounds.'' 

The occupational safety and health 
adjiiinistration is .mother target of the 
ACE regulatory reform agenda. For 
instance the document asks the govern- 
ment to exempt universities from the 
OSHA rules on exposure to cardno- 
gens, which it says were designed for 
industry and not for research and 
teaching laboratories. "There is ho 


from our North American editor 

The National Academy oC Sciences has 
taken a stand against anti-abortion 
politicians who are attempting to use 
‘‘scientific'* evidence to make abortion 
ni^l in the United States. 

The academy, America's most dis- 
tinguished scientific body, stepped into 
this highly emotive issue for the first 
time at i(k annual meeting last week. 
Almost unanimously, the members 
passed a resolution attacking the Ian- 
'''ipia'giriirf’-ftiv'antl-abortion bill spon- 
sored by Senator Jesse Helms and 
' Representative Henry Hyde. 

NAS members took issue with the 
action of the bill that reads: ''The 
Congress finds that present dtiy scien- 
tific. evidence indicates a significant 
tlkcHliopd that actual human life exists 
from conception." “Hie statement 
purports to derive Its eonuluslom from 
'science, but it deals with a question to 
which science can provide no imswer." 
the NAS resuluiion said. 

iln addition, the scicniisu rejected 
(he bill's proiKisal that the term "tier- 
son" shall include "all human life". I'he 
■ rc^lutiuh soil! it "has ho basis within 
mirbieniinc understanding. Defining 
(he liciiu at wiiich the developing 
^embryo becomes a 'person' must re- 
'niatq a ihulicr of .muiul or rcligiou« 

> Helms-Hyde Dill, which U &up; 
pdhed by many right'-wing Republi- 
raat. is an attempt loftclrounda 1D73 
..'i'dv^sion' by.lhe US Supreme .Court 
''.■.Btrikl.ng down all aiiti-hEiortion laws av 
' a(l micAiistiiucioRal violation of indh 
: vtdiial ^ghls, The proposed legislation 


would declare that human lite begins at 
the moment of conception and that 
foetuses' are therefore “persons" 
whose lives are protected by the con- 
stitution. Abortion could then be equ- 
aled legally with murder. 

' At (be time of their meeting, mem- 
bers of the academy were feeling 
particularly angry about the Conserva- 
tives who are pushing the leglisiaiion, 
because Senator John East had just 
finished a one-iided hearirig on "when 
human, life begins" before his senate 
sub-committec. Seven of the eight 
medical witnesses at the hearing were 
strong opponents of abortion who 
maintnined that there was no scientific 
doubt (hat hiimah life begins at the 
moment of conception. 

The only scientiesi wlio testified ni 
(he hearing for the opposite point ol 
view was Lcdn Rosenoerg, cnainnan 
of human genetics at Yale University 
Medical SAool, who slated: "] know 
of no scicmific evidence Which bears on 
the question of when 'actual human 
life' exists." He told Sennidr East that 
the other scientific witnesses hud 
"failed -to, distinguish between their 
moral or religious. positions und their 
profesiiionul judgments". 

_ Dr Rosenberg may have fell isolated 

Ihe senate nearing room, but the 
NS A resolution showed thut AmoHcci's 
scientific establishment agreed with 
him. ^ 

; Although the Hcims-Hvdc Bill is 
intended to outlaw abortion, one side- 
effect would be to put an end to much 
research on human fertility, including 
nil atlempis to fertilize egg*, outside the 
womb. 


evidence of danger arising from the 
procedures used in university labor- 
atories at the present time" tne ACE 
says. "The adaptation to comply with 
these regulations may radically alter 
the (caching processes of some institu- 
tions who Jo not have the resources to 
comply with them." 

(However, there is one regulation 
that currently leaves out colleges and 
universities and which they want to 
include them. The Department of 
Energy's current procedures for allo- 
cating natural gas in a severe shortage 
do not mention academic institutions 
os high priority users, so their supplies 
would be cut off in an emergency.) 

The ACE, the biggest American 
higher education organization, said the 
Reagan adminisiraion could imple- 
ment all its recummend.itions by ex- 
ecutive action. Congress woulcl not 
have to amend any of (he legislation 
underlying the regulations. 

Apart from' relaxation of specific 
regulations, Dr Pultason's letter to 
Vice-President Rush culled for a gener- 
al "change in the attitude of federal 
investigators, many of whom presently 
mainiHin that institutions of higher 
education arc guilty of transgressing 
federal rcgulutions until tliL'y prove 
themselves innocent''. And, lie added, 
"future misunderstandings could be 
reduced by the government using en- 
forcement personnel who understand 
how colleges and universities func- 
tion." 

Tlie new document is the second call 
for less Government regulation that 
the ACE has put into Mr Bush’s hands 
this war. Last month the ACE busi- 
ness-higher education forum ~ a group 
of university president and corporate 
executives - produced u “statement on 
federal regulatory reform". It was a 
very generalized proposal to reduce 
federal controls over education and 
industry and made a series of familiar 
statements such as "federal laws and 
regulations should not intrude into the 
operalinns of corporations and other 
instiiutinns unless (here is .n compelling 
economic and social need." 

The ACE business-higher education 
forum accepted the controversial esti- 
mate by Murray Weidenbaum. chair- 
man of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, that compliance 
with federal regulations costs Amer- 
ican businesses and consumers about 
SlOO billion a year. The total cost to 
colleges and universities has been put 
at S3 Dillion - an average Si million per 
campus-by Howard Bowen, professor 
of economics at the Claremont Gradu- 
ate School. 


Yale student wins Vietnam 
memorial competition 


An undergraduate architecture stu- 
dent from Yale has won the national 
competition to design an official 
memorial to the 57.M2 Americans 
killed in the Vietnam war. 

Maya Yinc Lin beat 1,420 other 
entrants, including the professor who 
gave her the project as part of a course 
on funerary architecture at Yale. She 
got A B grade on the course. 

Miss Lin's winning design shows two 
black granite walB 200 feet long, 
meeting to form a huge V. Tlie names 
of the fallen will be inscribed on the 
wall in chronological order of death, in 
tetters three-quarters of on inch high. 

Congress authorized the project last 
year and gave the Vietnam Veterans' 
Memorial Fund a site in Washington 
for it, between the Lincoln Memorial 
and the Washington Monument. But 


the fund must raise the $7m needed to 
build It from private sources; $l.&i has 
been contributed already. 

The competition, said to be the 
biggest architectural contest ever held 
in the United States, attracted hun- 
dreds of well known architects working 
in private practice and in university 
architecture schools. But 21-year-oId 
Miss Lin scooped the $20,000 first orize 
from them ail. 

Miss Lin was born in the United 
.States of parents who left China in the 
IMOs. “Of all the proposals submitted 
this most clearly meets the spirit and 
formal requirements of the program- 
me," the judges said of her entry. “It» 
superbly harmonious with its site and 
yet frees the visitors from the noise and 
traffic of the surrounding city." 
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Vietnam war: Tom Davis, who 
near Due Hoa, South Vietnam on December . 22 1961. 


Free tuition as bussing incentive 


Taking a. novel approach to the vexed 
issue of school desegregation, the 
Reagan administration has proposed 
free college tuition as an incentive for 
children to take part in a .voluntary 
bussing programme. 

The proposal, which the justice 
department put to a federal court in St. 

: Louis, Mist»uri, may be the first 
attempt to involve higher education 
school integration " a problem that has 
rai^d emotlohs in .cities across the 
United Slates for half a century. 

Under the plan, wiiich the govern- 
ment proposed iointly with the St. 
Louis board of eJiication, the State of 
Mismurl WQiitd offer a half-year's free 
tuition at a stqie college or univereity 
foreveryyear in which eligible children 
participate in the scheme. Pupils who 
took part for eight years would there- 
fore get a four-year undergraduate' 
programme, worth about $3,.^on at 
today’s tuition levels at the University 
of Missouri, .for nothing. 

. Black pupils who currently go to 
elementary or high school in the city of 
St. Louis, whose school system is 79 
per cent black, would transfer to 
schools in the suburbs, which are now 
80 per cent while; and whites from the 
suburbs would move to currently black 
schools in the inner city. 

PjJJslJent Reogoii, education secret- 
«%!• Attorney General 

William French Smith- ore vehemently 
opposed to. desegregation by forced 
biis.sing, which courts have ordered in 
many American cities. ' St. Louis 
started court-ordered bussing last nqi 
•Mfnni after a nine-year, legm dispute 
that has been extraordinarily compli- 


cated even by'Ame^nn standards. 
The case started in 197^when parents 
of black children filed a la\i^ claim- 
ing that the city schools were flleeally 
segretated. 

Although the federal district court 
ordered bussing within the city for 
1980/81, no desegregation scheme res- 
tneted to the city can really achieve 
racial balance because such a large 
majority of its pupils are. black - a 
problem shared by many Urban school 
systems in the United- States. There- 
fore the court is now considering 
whether to order an extension of the 
programme to take in the mainly white 
suburbs. 

ITie justice department therefore 
produced its free tuition Voluntary 
Khemc as an alternative to compulsory 
bussing between the city and the 
suburte. The idea — the Reagan admin- 
istration's first, intervention in a 
school desegregation case - caught 
everyone by surprise, because it is such 
a new idea. Initial local reactions were 
cautiously favourable. 

However, the proposal may have a 
fatal fiaw: the State of Missouri, 'which 
would end up paying several million 
dollars a yearfor it, Ishitterty opposed. 
State Attorney General John Ashcroft 


college education. - 
Mr Ashcroft attacked the justice 
department for its willingness to spend 
the state’s money, and he also opposed 
(he idea of promising children free 
college education simply on the basis of 


race. Resentment would inevitstfty 
build up, he predicted. 

The justice department estimates 
that 2,000 black pupils would transfer 
to suburban schools in the first year 
and 775 whites would move to four new 
"magnet schools" to be opened in the 
city, if its jnxjposal is accepted, By the 
third year up to 8,000 black schooichil- 
d ren might be involved. 

The fate of the proposal will be 
decided by the US district court. Ifitis 
accepted, despite the state's opposi- 
tion, the department may consider 
applying the same idea in other segre- 
gated cities, a spokeman said. 

However, The New York Times has 
already condemned the plan as a 
“stunt" or “fantasy" because its An- 
sars, the federal government and the 
city board of education, are not pro- 
posing to share any orthe costs, "even 
if there were money to pay for it, this 
plan should be recognizen for whol it 
is: an attempted qiii» fix in court, not 
a national policy by an administration 
trying to help desegregation succeed. 

Umversity of Missouri chancellor 
Barbara Uenling disagreed. “The uni^ 
versity has no omcal position on the. • 
she soid in an interview. "But, speak- 
ing for myself. I thought ||}® 
proposal showed some remarkapie 
creativity in addressing a . 

cated problem in a positive wy. 

Dr Uelilihg said the univerMiy 
not suffer any direct financial ene« n 
the. plan went ahead. But the stat 
blight cut back other forms of 
financial aid to pay for the fro® tunfon 
of participants id the voluntary de* 
segregation scheme. 
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Overseas news 


Pretoria to set up 
township colleges 


Industrialists French traditionalists accused 
want mobile of promotion patronage 


from Graig Charney 

JOHANNESBURG 
The South African government plans 
to establish a set of segregated univers- 
ity branches for urban blacks, accord- 
ing to authoritative official sources. 

The plans mark a reversal of pre- 
vious policy, which permitted blacks to 
study only at four "bush colleges" in 
the rural Bantustans or in a handful of 
places in the ten white universities. 
However, they .maintain the. tradition 
that blacks must study in separate, and 
in practice, inforior institutions. 

The intention is to establish a new 
university with its headquarters in 
Pretoria, the capital, and campuses in 
the various black townships outside the 
m^or cities. 

Patterned after the existing bush 
colleges, the new township colleges 
will offer only a limited range of 
degrees and diplomas in basic humani- 
ties subjects. 

Like the bush colleges, ihcir auton- 
omy will be restricted. Appointments 
of professors, registrars and rectors 
will require ministerial approval, 
which is not the case at'whitc universi- 
ties. 

The new institutions will cater for 
both full and part-time students, but 
they will have no residential facilities. 

Draft legislation has already been 
drawn up providing for the new institu- 
tion, and It is expected to be presented 
to the next session of parliament, soon 
to^en. 

The Government appears to have 
decided on this new course of action 
without waiting for publication and 
discussion of the Relief Commission 
report on Higher Education for Urban 
Blacks. This report, which was to 
provide a framework for the considera- 
tion of a new education policy, should 


shift from the crude 1950s apartheid of 
Hendrick Verwoerd to the more soph- 
isticated neo-apartheid policies of 
prime minister Mr P. W. Botha. 

V^ile the economy's need for 
trained manpower probably had some 
influence on the decision, the real need 
of the economy is for technical rather 
than professional training. But the new 
move appears to fit in closely with Mr 
Botha's “total strategy” aimed at win- 
ning over a black elite, offering conces- 
sions to its children and leverage over 
its elders through the control of access 
to university. 

If experience is any guide, the new 
black institutions will be far less well 
endowed than white universities. At 
already existing black colleges, ex- 
penditure per student is often as little 
as one quarter that at white universi- 
ties. 

There is also concern among educa- 
tors about (he limits to the new 
institutions* autonomy - and the 


consequences for their academic qual- 
ity. "who arc (hey going to get to teach 
there?" asked Professor G. R. Boz- 


appear within the next few months. 
The issue of what form of opportun- 
ity for higher education to be oner the 


country's five million urban blacks - 
one-quarter of the disfranchised black 
population- has become an increasing- 
ly urgent one for this country's white 
rulers. 

Observers regard the new policy as a 


zoli, former vice chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the Witwntcrsrand. "Who's 
going to go to a university that's not 
autonomous but washed-up academics 
who can't get jobs elsewhere?". 

Yet though inc new universities will 
probably prove inferior to the while 
ones, they are likely to drain away a 
large share of the few black students 
now allowed to attend white universi- 
ties. 

Moreover, educators worry that the 
township colleges will distort educa- 
tional development even if racial bars 
are eventually lifted at all universities, 
by preventing the growth and natural 
inlergratlon which would otherwise 

**lSa^'"creiiVI*'Mparlfe new 
black institutions, Witwatersrand Uni- 
verity has long-standing plans for ex- 
pansion to accomodate blacks or to 
create a satellite campus. 

“If they were to let Wits establish a 
campus in Soweto, that would be far 
better than starting a new university, 
with no tradition, no experience," said 
Professor Bozzoli. 


graduates 

from Jamc.s Hutchinson 

BONN 

West German industry soys it i.s look- 
ing not so much for highly specialized 
graduates ns for mobire, flexible ones 
who have had a broad university 
education and who can be expected to 
"solve a variety of problems' . Ideally, 
the employers' federation suggests, 
they should be trained in business 
management, organization and data 
processing. 

The federation proposed that uni- 
versity courses for people intending to 
seek careers in industry should include 
a practical term in an industrial con- 
cern, experience abroad would also be 
an advantage. And in principle courses 
with a s'ocational bent were Favoured 
by industrial employers. 

A recent inquiry commissioned by 
the employers showed that more than 
70 per cent of personnel officers en- 
gaged graduates uf polytechnics as well 
ns uf universities tor preparation for 
senior posts. Indeed polylcchiiics arc 
acknowledged to provide belter train- 
ins than (he universities for careers as 
safes managers and in personnel de- 
partments. 

The universities complain that too 
many gifted people who are eminuiuly 
suit^ to a career in university resenren 
arc being lost to industry. 

Meanwhile the trade unions are 
demanding that the universities pro- 
vide more places for people with 
qunlificHHons other than the Atyiiilr 
the equivalent of A level. Oualilica- 
lions attained in co-edticational train- 
ing. at the place of work or in evening 
courses, say the unions, should carry 
just as much weight as the ANtiir 

At present about 70 cent of German | 
students were awarded places on the 
basis of the Abitilr obtained at the 
gymnasium or grammar school. Nearly ' 
20 per cent come from technical 
schools and small proportions from 
comprehensive schools (still not widely 
established in Germany) and evening 
schools. 


from Guy Ncavc 


Disquiet isgrowinjgin academic circles 
about the working of the Higher 
Council for I Iniversity Staff. 

'I'hc C'nnseil Siiperieur dcs Corps 
Univcrsitaircs was created just under 
two years ago following a major shake 
up in the career structure of French 
academics introduced by the law of 
August 15 1979. 

Under the terms of this legisluiiun 
tenue and promotion is decided by (he 
Conseil Superieur. 

The Higher Council is a national 
body, sitting in Paris, made up of 54 
subject panels whose job it is to review 
appointments to posts in their disci- 
pline. One third of its members arc 
nominated directly by the minister of 
higher education. The remainder arc 
elected. 

Almost from the moment it started 
, working in Fcbrttnry this year, the 
ConseirSuperieur has hecn subjected 
to hitler reproach by certain sections of 
French academia. According to the 
major teachers' union in higher educa- 
tion, (he Syndicat Nationm de L'En- 
seignenicnt Superieur, geographers 
tcuuliing what is ncid to be “traditioniil 
gcogra^y" arc likely to have a better 
chance of promotion than those ardent 
for innovation. 

Among the philosophy fraternity the 


Ihun academic. Control over ,icadcmic 
PARIS uppointmencs from the centre, the 
Syndicat General dc L'Enscigiiement 
c circles Superieur recently pointed out, bids 
Higher fair to become a new muzzle on (lie 
university and a means for the parly in 
office to ensure its supporters in the 
i Corps university world reap the rewnrds for 
1 under their political loyalty rather than (heir 
>r shake deserts as contributors to scholarship. 


cred for appointments in that field. A 
large mmioer of posts both at profes- 
sonal and lecturer level remain unfilled. 
Candidates with an international repu- 
tation have been turned away by the 
promotion committee. It seems one 
time students of the sociologist, Pierre 
Bourdicu, are not looked upon with 
favour. 

To these accusations of favouritism 
and unwarranted patronage are added 
complaints that (he higher council is 
acting in a way more party political 


The situation is made no easier by 
the fact that the forthcoming round of 
promotions is likely to be (hclast major 
one for some time. The 1980 higher 
education budget provided for some 
3,CK]0 upgraded posts this academic 
year. Those who rail now are going to 
race a prolonged period as probation- 
ers or in untenurra appointments. 

Though the number of assistants has 
(ended to fall over the past four years 
as a result of the Government’s policy 
of accelerated promotion, there still 
remain thniisands ofas.sistant lecturers 
with little or no prospect of gaining a 
permanent job in university. Some of 
them, it is reckoned, have up to 14 
years teaching experience in higher 
education. 

Much of the tension and fear over 
the way the higher council is operating 
springs from the selection procedure it 
adopts. Candidates for tenure or for 
promotion are expected to give a mini 
lecture before the selection committee 
and to discuss it afterwards. The 
selection committee, drawn from 
members of the subject panel, are also 
presented with two reports on each 
candidate from two of its membeis. The 
reports evaluate the academic quali- 
fications and achievements of the appli- 
cant. 


Already in December 1979 this sys- 
tem had been the subject of consider- 
able misgivings. In one subject panel, 
dealing with mathematics and conuiu- 
ter sciences both the chairman and 36 
out of a total 47 resigned in protest 
against this method of selection. 


Geoff Maslen reports on a campaign by academics for more government projects grants for university 

A 0®^ as proposers of good quality projects, lion’s president, Dr Peter Darv 
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research 
aid shrinks 

MELBOURNE 
Basic research in Australia suffered a 
further setback this month when the 
Commonwealth government reim- 
posed tuition fees for postgraduates. 

The move follows hot on the heels of 
a new campaign by academics for a 
doubling of the government's grants to 
research. Accoraing to the Federation 
of Australian University Staff Associa- 
tions, 16 years after the Menzfes 
government introduced (he research 

f rants scheme, the real value of aid bos 
een halved. 

At present the scheme provides 
A$16m (£8m) a year to fond research 
in universities nnd colleges. Academics 
have caiicd on the government to boost 
(histoAS32m(£Uim)by I9K4.0n 1966 
values the average research grant, 
which keeps 8CK1 researchers in work, 
has shrunk to a quarter of whui it was. 
AS9.8U0 (£4,900) in I9bi>-, A$5,000 
(£2,500) in 197); AS3.4(m (£1,700) in 
1976 and M2,m (£1.100) (his year. 

As the federation cominucs to proc- 
laim at every opportunity, of the 24 
nations in the Organizatinn of Econo- 
mic Cooperation and Development, 
only Iceland, New Zealand, Spain and 
Portugal spend less on basic research 
than Australia. The United States, 
West Germany, France and Japan lead 
the developea world. 

The decline is paralleled in other 
OECD countries as the organization's 
rece nt rep ort. The Fiiiute of Vni- 
. versity Research, documented. Tlie 
report noted that the chances for future 
innovation would be considerably re- 
duced by the decline in university 
fosterch. Much of the present difficui- 
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05 proposers of good quality projects, 
are being cut out completely from the 
scheme's funds. 

As part of the Australian academics 
campaien, the federation has produced 
0 booklet detailing 83 examples of 
research successes which illustrate the 
practical benefits which could accrue 
mm pure research. The booklet 
summarizes the achievements of peo- 
ple who received grants under the 
scheme in 1970. These include: 

• A new method of fighting oil 
well fires, now used by Saudi Arabia, 
and discovered by a Sydney scientist 
given A512,120 (£6.060] to investigate 
shockwaves; 

• Improvements in the design of many 
major structures in Australia from a 
bridge across the Yarra river in Mel- 
bourne to a minina stack in Mount Isa, 
which arose following a AS5.221 
(£2,610) grant to a Monosh professor 
tor Morel scaling of wind effects on 
structures; 

• Improved ability to predict thunder- 
storms. stemming from a West Austra- 
lian pliysieist's study of hnitstone 

S rowtn; 

) Pioneering work in the techniques 
making in-vitro fertilization possinlc, 
the storage nnd transfer of embryos 
that culminated in the birth of “test 
lube biihies": 

• An AS850 (£425) funded study into 
the oxidation of arnmutic euinnoiiiids 
which resulted in one pradtici showing 

S romisc as an Inhibitor of leukaemia, 

I A lorger ASH, 075 (£5,5.38) grant 
for a study Into information processing 
in listening and speaking has led to an 
inipoTtunl new theory on the nature uf 
scliizuphrenin which has attracted 
world wide attention. 

The booklet, with other examples 
Tanging from fuotbull stadium design 
to food production, has been sent to 
every federal MP. Unrortunalcly it 
appears to have lind little impact on the 
politicians who decided to introduce 
fees for the 30.000 postgraduate stu- 
dents - at least 20.000 of whom will 
cventuallv be affected. The federa- 
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The Antarlic project gets (he biggest basic research ftiiids. 


tlon of ills contracted in recent years: 
nnnncial insecurity, lack of staff re- 
cruitment, decliningcapiial investment 
and postgraduate enrolments, the re- 
port saicT 

As fur as Australia is concerned, 
expenditure on basic research is less 
than half the ammint spent on defence 
research. Basic research cun be split 
into two sorts- pure basic research and 
strategic basic research. Pure rcscurch 
socks to udii to the knowledge of the 
world, witiiom any particular applica- 
tion in mind, while strategic research is 
directed towards a particular topic or 
application. The projects funded by 
the Australian Research Grams 
Scheme are 70 per cent strategic and 
only 30 per cent basic. 

As all pure researchers realize, their 
work is tm most difficult to justify in 


•«»»rcn. MUCH Ol me present aitticui- work is me most oimcuit to lusmy in 
^ in innovating stems ftom a combina- economic terms. Yet it is from the 


jig-saw pieces that new knowledge 
derives. Despite such assertions, less 
than 10 per cent of (he government 
research expenditure goes to basic 
research, and the largest single part of 
this budwt goes to the Antarctic re- 
search effort. 

Research projects with great poten- 
tial (or Australia's future arc not being 
funded by the scheme, the federation 
muintuins, because it has not enotiuh 
resources. In its report on grants for 
1980, it noted: “The conmiitlee sees un 
urgent need to increase the real level of 
funds available for two reasons: the 
reduction in the average grant in real 
terms meant the committee isuniible to 
recommend sufficient support to en- 
able the best investigators to achieve 
(heir research potential, nnd the Fact 
that an increasing number of investiga- 
tors whom the committee has assessed 


lion's president, Dr Peter Darvall 
recently divided Australia's politicians 
into three groups: the helpful, the non- 
committal and the "plain philisrines or 
troglodytes". 

The ones who put up the fees 
proposal obviously fall into the last 
category. 

According to Dr Darvalt, the deci- 
sion to charge postgraduate fees will 
prove a costly mistake, which will curb 
the country's most talented people, not 
encourage’ them. 

"Sounhg the cream of our human 
capital in (his way is short sighted. 
Especially since the temporary saving 
to the public purse is so small’', Dr 
Darvall said. He pointed out that 
professions such as engineering, com- 
merce and science are constantiy im- 
proved by those who voluntarily up- 
grade their qualifications by masters by 
enursework. The introduction of post- 
graduate fees would encourage the 
professions (n march back into the 
1950s, Dr Darvall said, 

Australia's computer Industry back- 
ed the federations condemnation of 
the Government, Mr Karl Reed, 
imtion.il chairman of the software 
industry committee of the Australian 
Computer Society, said the imposition 
of posigraduolc fees would hove the 
direst consequences. He said (here was 
iilrendy a crisis in computing education 
with university, faculties unable to 
uitract sufficient numbers of graduate 
to higher degree courses. 

"I'hc computing industry in Austra- 
lia is worth ^Sl,6UUm u year and 
employs 60,(J(K) people. I'he deinumi 
for computer graduates is phenomenal 
with .1 ,0b0 to T.QOU new jobs every year 
being created. Yet only nboiit 1.20U 
graduates arc avaiiable lb take up these 
positions." 

As in some other fields, qualified 
computer engineers were already 
forced (omake nuge fin uncial sacrifices 
to do poslgraduHtc study compared 
with what they could earn in industry. 






Paul Flather describes the covert activities of Patocka University 
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The post-Tomin 
tribulations of 


Czechoslovakia 


There are unmistakable signs that the 
authorities in Czechoslovakia arc 
clamping down on all forms of opposi- 
tion. Last week dissident sources re- 
ported the arrests of 3(1 peo^c, most 
supporters of Charter 77. This new 
hard line widely expected bv opposi- 
tion groups and without doubt >i reflec- 
tion of the current crisis in Poland, is 
likely to provide one of the sternest 
tests for the surviviil of the series of 
unofficial seminars run by dissident 
academics in Prngue, Brno and Bratis- 
lava, and cullcclivcly known as the 
Patocka University. 

Ihesc "altertiuiive" seminnrs, 
arranged secretly and held in cramped 
Hats, with lecturers and siiidontscourt- 
ing arrest and hnrassmeni from the 


secret police, were dranmtlcnlly iiigh- 
lighteir in the West hist year, and 
reported extensively in 77ic iVKS, 
through the cxpcricnccK of Julius 
Tomin. Three Oxford dons invited by 
Dr Tomin to lecture ui his seminars in 


Prague were unceremoniously dumped 
on the Czech border. Dr Tomin him- 


pnson for “subversion of the Repub- 
lic". In April 1969 he was co-author 
with Rudolph Batt£k of the famous 
10-point Programme, one of the earl- 
iest acts of opposition to the Husdk 
regime which took over after the Soviet 
invasion'. In 1971 he was arrested again 
for handing out leaflets reminding 
people they did not by right have to 
vote for ofiicinl Party candidates. He 
was a founder signatory of Charter 77, 
and the VONS civil rights committee. 

Dr Tesar wus one of three men who 
met in a private flat on June 2 1977 to 
discuss plans to co-ordinate the series 
of hapliuzard and inforinal study 
groups which had been developing 
since the carlv l97Us in three main 
centres, Brim, Brati.shiv.'i and Prague. 
The other men were Dr Zdcncc 
Vusicek and Dr Ladislav Mejilcnck. 
Eiiicli Clime armed with papers drawn 
up after widespread consullatinns. 
1 ncy knew llmi almost nine years after 
the end of the DubCek experiment to 
create “Socialism with a human face", 
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self was eventually forced into exile 
with his family and now lives and works 
in Oxford. 


Husdk had no intention of allowing any 
degree of freedom to intellcciuBl.s. 
They decided to try and~ integrate 


While the spotlight naturally ho- 
vered on the detianl and public stand of 


existing courses around key ilicmes, 
and so was born the PatoCka University 
- namcil after Professor Jan PatoCka, a 
ilriving force behind some of the early 
unufneial seminars, and then Charter 
77. Tlic university begun ns an experi- 
ment not so much to provide an 
iillcrnntive education system but to 
allow persecuted intellectuals to keep 
in touch. Above all the university was 
to be non-political. “You sec, we’ were 
persecuted simplv for leaching about 
Plato, or giving a lecture about 
architecture," Dr Tesar said. “We lusl 
wanted to .study. The police s,iw it as 
political activity." 

*nie strategy’ was to run a series ol 
related lectures from the autumn that 
year. The lessons were very harsh. In 
Bratislava the first two lectures on 
philosophical topics were each 
attended by 30 students. During the 
third lecture poUce broke in and took 


all the students by van to a field outside 
the city iind warned lliem in no uncer- 
tiiin terms of the repercussions of 
attending further “anti-state” lectures. 
At a stroke the experiment was ended. 
During police interviews after the 
event. Dr Tdsar was told that security 
police had been quietly observing the 
dissidents, and were under instruction 


Tomin, other cautilly courageous 
ucaUemics favoured a less provucnlivc 


ucaUemics favoured a less provucnlivc 
style of discussiiiB ideas, tven these 
groups appear to nc (hreatenvd under 
the ncwliard line. Last week Dr Jnn 


T£sar, a historian and expert on Czech 
German relations, and a key figure in 
the esinblishnicnt of the Patoekn Uni- 
versity, visited London. He pul the 
position very bluntly: “Fur us success 
woujd be if the university manages to 
survive all the attentions of the .security 
police.” 

DrTdsarnow lives in West Germany 
after being freed from prison hospital 
where he was seriously ill in May 1979 
on condition that he left Czechoslova- 
kia immediately. He had already been 


deprived of Czech citizenship, and had 
spent six of tlic previous 10 years in 


to stop the university developing. 

In Brno about 20 students beean 


regularly attending fortnightly lec- 
tures. But on several occasions stu- 
dents were warned by police, some of 
those who played host to the seminars, 
lost their flats, many were imprisoned, 
others expelled from official courses at 
the state universities. The experience 
led to the abandonment of the “open" 
strategy, and the academics again went 
underground. In Prague where opposi- 
tion to the authorities was more varied 
aud developed, iihe “open" strategy 

E ersevered longer. It was against this 
ackground that Dr Tomin sent his 
letter inviting lecturers from the West 
to Prague, and took up his principled 
stand aulnst the authorities. 

Today there arc SOO students and 
academics actively involved in the 
PaioCka University. The tactics 
adopted vary from day to day and town . 


Olga Wojtas meets 
William Mcllvanney, 
writer-in-residence at 
Aberdeen University 


to town but are not confrontational. 
Tlie enormous difficulties faced in 
Czechoslovakia are shown up well 
when the Patofka University is com- 
pared with its established counterpart, 
the Flying University in Poland, which 
has developed to such an extent that it 
even offers its own degrees. 

There are two major differences. 
.First, the Flying University and the 
official Polish state universities overlap 


allow any relaxation of his grip. 
Dr Tesar believes there are 


considerably and enjoy close links. 
While Polish students attend state and 
unofficial seminars in the same day, 
Czechs attending unofficial seminars’ 
are often arrested. Czech academics 
risk not only police harassment but also 
their status in society, theirjobs, their 
flats, and their privileges. That is why 
Tomin had to work as a nightwatcliman 
in a zoo and a boiler stoker; Dr T^sar 
WHS simply considered “imeniplov- 
able" ana was even refused' work as a 
shepherd. 

Secondly the Polish authorities nev-. 
er saw the Flying University as a major 
threat to Party dominance, or if they 
did they had tlieir hands full dealing 
with other forms of opposition. HusAk 
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academics in Britain and the West can 
help academics in Czechoslovakia pur- 
sue their profession - to study and 
discuss ideas. Dr Tdsar urges universi- 
ties and colleges, and individuals, bs 
start sponsoring individual courses, 
helping to provide papers, books, 
mon^ and if reauired visiting lectur- 
ers. This type or “demonstrative ac- 
tion" can work very effectively as was 
shown when the authorities relented 


over the trial ofagroupof historians ia 
1971 because American historiaas 
threatened to boycott Czech universi- 
ties. The groim hud produced the 
famous Black Book, a record of the 
1968 invasion. 

“If there is strong support from the 
West, and academics threaten to 
boycott state institutions then the au- 
■ thorities must choose between losing 
European friends and allowing the 
TOurses to go ahead,” Dr Tdsar said. It 
is worth very serious consideration, 


...... iiuanK 

Of course learnt from the Polish experi- 
ence, and looking over his shoul^r is 
now even more determined not to 


Booked up for beginners 

WilUamMcUvannev. one of Scotland’s discuss their writino. 


For information about spofisoriug 
courses run bv the Patoika university 
p/cflsff contact the Pailach Press, 19 
Eariham House, 35 Mercer Street, 
Loniion WC2. 



WilUam Mcllvanney, one of Scotland’s 
finest modern writers and currently the 
highly valued writer-in-residence at 
Aberdeen University, was having diffi- 
cultv with theclino film nn hie pod mil 


“How do you get into these tmngs?" 
he demanded after struggling with it 


disrass their ^ritmg. • strengthen their resolve “ 

But the impact of your arrival “"Hoever. Mcllvanney fs convinced 
dissipates pretty quickly, gnfl if that's that a writer must have a pe 

commitment and a compuEii 
there. Mcllvanney therefore set uo wrire nn/ithaririiraii.. 


personal 
Ision to 


. - vtIUI II 

ineffectually for several minutes. 

Some sieadily munching academics 
md him dubiously. Eventually, baf- 
fled, he padded on to get a knife to 
attack it. 


w iv " commitment and a compulsion to 

there. Mcllvanney therefore set up write, andthatifitfails it wasn't stroiip 

fllthoush he hv no ITIMHC CMC \xtmrm\9 


form of a detective story, with a youth 
who has brutally raped and murdered a 
young woman being inexorably hunted 
down by her father, and a Glasgtw 
mobster, both of whom intend to kill 


although he by no means sees himself 
as a teacher. 


He remembers having a page of 
poems published in the school maea- 

7 lni» UfkAn kaa laiAe ...i 9 , 


him, and by the police detective, 
Laidlaw. 


. 1 .- puems puDiisnea in the school masa- 

e i i" '«ns. whfch 


'T think you should' hiive“as many 
people reading you as possible, so T 
took a form which is popular, and tried 


u,-;. ^ it can Devaluate smpy to act over it " 

went on to say he saw tlie role of clarify whether you ought to pureue * rfnin*. « n 

creative writing as providing a benignly writing seriously^ or Ju« continue to encouraMmelt hJSll pa«ic»lar 

subversive element m a university. write fn a private capacity. il* 

“It»s,a fifth column within the “But I think the aSciar ihinii Is to ’ ^nu^uSi ««rees it was 

academic context because it treats establish an atmosphere of acceptab i- Sms 

wnlingnotasbullerfliesonaboardbut ity for whatever you write. Peoufe in “^eme, 


to do something more than average." 
The book far transcends its form; 


VT,T wiicM III uic inuiuniiy supportive. 

a™ Orc„ob.c Uni- --SnirRlfe.'rwSte 

Hnving ^cn used to teaching quiet groip" idered' tcc'hS"quM^“ i?ormdf She 

Scots pupils sitting m decorous rows, writine via a Heminawiv shnHftl, i Sn E' * ik ‘ a* 

|»ien«teokiet of prose and polt™by i„®Si 


abilit™! 1- I “*^*1 ' P”'®" a^hooklet °l prose tnd poct^by jusSi h ‘o 

«i.hom »-gr£te Mofonhe'tudent, In the I Si 

f™"«= English dep'iS 


vanney through the emirac, and he was and Mdlvannev feels iLv P™ ihey did was self-evident 

purlicS Ifck of evidence of 

Well, coach --It was real.” “In Ennfish ih,.v i«.« .kA Menvanuey's abilities. He has been 


examining issues of guilt, compassion 
and justice. 

Mcllvanney is in the process of 
branching out into another medium 
with Laidlaw: he has already rewritten 
|t as a film script, which has greatly 
interested Sean Connery. 

He is now trying to decide whetfaer 
to stay on at Aberdeen foe a second 
year. He has found It a stimulating 
experience (VAny education class 
where the teacher doesn't feel he or she 
is learning can't be healthy") because it 
has obliged him to “reconnect with tito 
incipient compulsions of others." 

Writing, he eimlained in his essay 
Growing Up In The West, is a social 
action, a way not, of escaping from 
people, but involving youiself more 
deeply with them. 

“For anvbodv who writes, there am 




OHly.acvordcd the ullininie accnladc: 
Well, coach - It wus real.” 

He udrntls that had it not been for 
Grenoble, he would probably not have 
u^'pied |he. Aberdeen post. But by 
ihen he knew what he wanted to do. 


“For anybody who writes, there am 
periods when you have to tie fallow to 




Wlam'M^vilinneVt H nftli dolumn*' 


framlirri^(otmwfbrpeopIewiintinBto them some capitSl ff; and in plp«Sck°^^ tak^^^lh^ 


rediuover what Ideas you want to wfe 
about. But one of the dangers of this 
job is that you can be seduced into 
thinking that's your work for the year." 

But if Mcllvanney decides not to 
return, he has no fears that his absence 
will blight sdhie aspiring young au- 
thor's career. Neither does he have any ^ 
delusions that that carter is an easy 
one. 

"You’re on your own with it. Like H . 
not, it’s not a' recognizable necessity 
like food out of. a. supermarket. You 
either wish to do it baidly enough, or 
you don’t." 
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Peter David looks at how conservative 
academics faced up to a right-wing 
threat to university traditions at a 
meeting in Lisbon. 

Defenders of the 
lost faith 

For, universities il is n/H'<iv.f llie worst pany which will defeat its motives 
of times. In 1970 a group of distin- purely by iissocitiiion.'* The council's 
guished academics met in Norwich rightist sympathies have, ns Professor 
and founded an international organi- Dahrendurf predicted, undermined 
zatlun to defend the West's its credibility in academe without 
beleaguered universities ugiiinst the winning it commensurate influence 
militants of the student left. They with new and hostile 6>nscrvativc 
called it the Council on the Univer- governments, 
shy Emergency and mounted robust An even sharper irony wus the 
attacks on the activists who were whiff of nostalgia for the turbulent 
endangering the “ordered freedom" 1960s, When the barbarian students 




y'f 


of the apolitical university. 


were at the gates, defenders nl the 


Two weeks ngo the anineil met traditional university knew whnt they 
again in Lisbon. Eleven years aiul a did not believe in ~ imposed 

new name — it U now the Interna- egalitarianism and the fetish of, “parti- - "• t .^rJ 

tionul Cuuncil on the Future of the cipation''.Thcdwindlingnfthestudent 

UniwrMiy — had iioi sweetened its revolt had brought a dwindling of the ft ti ff k itfl 

members'^ tempers. True, the threat moral certainties which lay behind the li ^|L |k.l a ja 

from the liud disap- creation of the ICFU. The barbarian 

pcared frsnn many Western cum- tide hnd receded, said Yale's Professor 
puses. But left's ideological sue- Vann Woodward. It wus now time to 
the examine the faults of the elcrisy itsdf 

threat had emerged, ’’not ?mpres!i5e!’°‘'’u5Mmfm 

froVestnblTsSed*Oovernmer^^^^^ f version nf the university in the con- luimuniiies, on the other hatul. had 


the vantage point oM98l even i^n,,,orarv world, 
haminons of the traditional uni- DLr«.7..P i 


libertarian right. the champions of the traditional uni- 

It versity had to confess that there h.id 

flourish to bring this new threat u,,„_ ,i,_„ _ . n-. ,,f rMlludiin hciwcen 


Professor Lobkowicz ascrilicil this tion. 


hiimnnitics. on the other hand, had ever, that kind of solution was 
becoine merely the preservers tradi- inadequate. It appealed to anxiety 


S 4 i-ca]led "Japanese 


nourish to bring this new threat . T ii • u collapse of confidence within the "But tins is just where modern 

home to the 100-odd academics at Iwcn then a sort of collusion between „„jvers,ity to a wider .spiritual crisis regimes arc most mmiical to the 

fhe UsbiS conference '"imDresSive TocHueville so 

John Passmore, president of the y St’ this co^Kin ‘“ivance.1 societies to iMiismii ihcMr brillinntly showed, men m democ- 

Ausiraliiin Academv of Social Sci- P?cau.se, in analysing tins collusion. ^ introducing the nicies have no connUcncc in their 

/.nr« 2ri distinguished ucndcmics were now into^.idult society. Univer- own judgements and above all accept 


cnees, hud intended to close (lie con- 
ferencc'with a powerful attack on the. ^ ,.v 
politics of "doctrinal egalitariunism" 
which still threatened to destroy tlic ‘ 

universities and frustriitc the pursuit 


distinguished ucndcmics were now ^dult society, uTiivcr- 

ready to aacstmn the inner colicr- .,5 ubseiiiblies ui uprooted 

cnee of tneir own disciplines and ypyj,- people, had simply been the 


young people, had simply 
fulcrum of the crisis. 

A very similar paper 


“But this is just where modern threat" — the fear that Japanese 
gimes arc most inimical to the products would eventually control 
telicelunl life. As Toequeviile so world markets and reduce the West 
rillinntly shnwed. men m democ- to poverty. 

icics have no confidence in their Instead of uppcaling lo economic 
own judgements and above all nccc|)l urguincnts, he said, it was important 
no authuriiics. Trndnion is psl base a plausible idea of the uni- 
inforinalion. Moreover, tire principle versity on "something like a 


which still threatened to destroy the fulcrum of the crisis. utility dominates thtir lives, philosophical unthropolnfiy". Like 

universities and frustrate the pursuit Professor Nikolaus Lobkowicz. a very similar paper by Allan Natural science can be pdmired for of ibe discussions of our lime, 

of excellence. His paper, circulated rector of the university of Munich, qiqoui, professor of political its utility in the production of well- discussion about how the univer- 
in advance, had beeiv much admired. Lenin s dictum that a revolu- economy at Chicago, curried the being. But the huinaniiics cannot, ^jj.. should look was uliimalciy a 


Bv the time he took the nlaiforni needed more than a new class unaiysjs, and the blame-for the crisis, nnd to the extent that they try lo 
Bt the Oulbenkian Institute Profes- ready to take over: the ruling class deeper Into the structure of univer- justify themselves on utihtanan 

Bor Passmore had chanaed his mind had also to be resigned to giving up. shy nfe. Faculty had conspired in the grounds to an audience motivnted by 

DikS. iL pre3“xrh3 "This diclum, il'seems to me, al» softening of ifie inner core of the utility, thery corrupt Iheinscives,'- 

that the ^emphasis on equality in applies to recent developments in universities because, particularly in said Professor Bloom. 

Western politics was on the wane our universities," he said. "It indi- ihe humane disciplines, they no Any temptation at the conference 


and the emphasis on liberty was cates the one major reason why the longer believed in their subjects, 
increasing. This new emphasis was universities have given in so quickly “The sixties brought to the sur 


ts. to I 

surface ant 


ng. But the hunaaniiics cannot, ^jj.. should look was uliimalciy a 
I to tlic extent that they try to conliovcrsy about whul man was and 
lify themselves on utilitarian ^is ultimate destiny, 
lunds to an audience niotivnted b^ Up concluded: "We may succeed 
fity, thery corrupt themselves, establishing efficient and high 
d Professor Bloom. standard universities: but a university 

Any temptation at the conference merely a technocratic task, a 

gloat about the receding left milit- preparation for professions, its cen- 
t tide was stifled by a belated rec(^- ||.|)| virtue is something like thought- 


tine ideas espouse 


popentially 
d by eoveri 


lovernmenls 


did not recognize a reason to hold natural and the human sides of the philistine right, meant the need for . 


essence of the university counter- 


prescribing 

adopted 


UI6III, nc amu. UIU i/buh.k aw, -w J B trAn> HirrArAtll OI IIIC IVOUS. DUI 01 IC0M UIIC 

“We are called upon now to con- value of the university according to natural sciences retained confidence cEme nar?tcularlv the American speaker. Yale historian 

from a political situation quite dif- Professor Lobkowicz. They abetted in their mission, and the social mi- Professor Robin Winks, found the 

ferent from a few years ago. and one the student left because they were ences, by emulating them, acquired a Ausuulian European debate too ideological, 

in which we will have to fight very unable to legitimize their traditional vicarious selfconfidence. The odd p 8 M America the universities from 

hard to defend the universTty." he .„.HnMHMn»H»HHMaaaHMaaHiHn»nHuaHHMiiH 5®^ ihe outset had been more democratic 

i.t.,n.tiq«iu c™»cu on the concerned are already confkonled, nance in Ihe new polSical 'clim^^^^ 


Earlier In the confe^ was founded as Ihe Inlemaflonal be, that aniveislHes are overprodne world of ideas and action. 


similar diagnosis had come from an 


of the apparently radical changes 


mflJlancy, 


raying the very values which the right gers' dnwn from' il, connlrlei. Among ijie leading 
in the universities had fought so hard to Although Its small peiitianeht staff is members of Ihe counc 


their expansion by areiiing Ihe case 
for more prafessipnal training. In 


j^nuuH isv^ui wAAvwiiwnuMi wiRg siuaeui muJiwicy. meni oi imeueciuus ur pseuuu- (heir expansion by arguing the case 

ed on the Tbfy povornmenl for bet- l^dny it has more than 300 mem- Intellectuals, " for more professional training. In 

raying the veiv values which the nght bers' dnwn from' j21, connlrlei. Among the leading and fonnding advanced societies, the oversunpiv of 
in the universities had fought so hard to Although Its small peritianeiit staff is members of Ihe council ore a number profcssiunals was seen. In the case of 
defend. based in New York, American mem- of (mainly elderly) American social [loctnrs for example, ns simply the 

In ihc 19611s British universities bership Is limited to half the total so scientists of world slandinfl, like gcncr.itor of new* demands. Govern- 
had resisted Ihe assaults of "anti- that the Inlemational nature of the Edward Shits, Seymour Marlin Lip- ^^nts were lending to invest in tecli- 


n on the politl- forced in Ihe L960s were in fact part 
Passmore said ^ ffliiinstreom tradition of Ameri- 
longcr justify higher education responding to 
giiing Ihe case public needs. ,k »i - j 

il trnlnina In question in the United 


defend. 


based in New York, American mem- 


B and fonnding advanced societies, the ovcrsupplv of Slutes was how Ucnincralic 
chorea number professionals was seen, Inihe case of accouniuble universi les ^houkl be. 


In itic 19611s British universities bership Is limited to half Ihc total so 


memuers or me councu are a numner professionals w ns seen, in the case of 
of (mainly elderly) American social Soclors for example, ns slmnly the 
Kicntlsts_ of world sloiuluig, generator of new* demands. Oovern- 


nomian students and seditious dons, organization is maintained. 

and the damaging nonsense of par- Receiving money from a number yean, though, the council appears lo ggjvcrsities. 
licipution and non-subjccis." he said, of privolc sources, Including the nave trawled untvcrsIHes for younger -pg 

Under a Conservative Gnvernineni, Ford, Rockefeller and Exxon founds- and somelimcs more liberal he & 


set and Nnlhan Glazer. In recent piuni irnining at the expense of the 


This wns not primarily a debate bet- 
ween left und right. 

“Yet, one suspects, both political 
positions — that which would force 


lave trawled untvcrsIHes for younger 
ind somelimcs more liberal 


ib'crsiiies ^ university to adhere u> program- 

To miikii a ense for llic univer- mes of siu-iiif reform by mani^ 

'he lonu strings attached to tnc flow' 


he said it’ was ncccssiiry to ‘he long Mrines nllachcd to the flow 
Uiermiahr sink into mean ami pro- tlonsi ICFU has been regarded since academics concerned about univer- jj,a( ihls’invesiiiiunt in training dollars, and ilwt which would pro- 
vincial mediocrity, controlled by cen- Inception as leaning towards the sityproblems. wiis shori-.sighied; that our societies ^ 

Iralizinz state power in the name ol right. Its political fiovour was set out Inc council publishes a Journal, hound to undergo sucli radical sines alniiL to carry out heir tr.idi- 

laisser ftiire . In a statement agreed by its second Afi/icn'/i, and has nowr organized ^-iisinecs that they would need critical iiomil missions ol cxeelicncc . . . 

-•ir^nirgiiu frtr iht«p of US wlio international conference in Toronto three International conferences, II adaptable .people who ha«l dangers lo ilie indcpendciice nf 

Iromcally for those 01 us WHO has published reports on Individual .'“yj ihrmiuh universities, to the iiiiivcisiiy in about equal meus- 

Qpposed student ana^ - staled that the principles of counliic.s. One of ihcni — on West untiersl'aiid mid upplyd general prin- !>nid Professiir Winks. 

of the sixt cs had been . p jjgiocratlzalion, equalization and Germany, heenme Ihe subject of “Indeed, //uw is the fcnrful syni- 

in a Dhllistine and narrowly „ . ,, ,, f...., j»niMn>faMu t,..'. .. , : 1 mAin/ thn npAii^mii^inn — whether. 


trahzing state power in me mime m 
laisser faire. 

“Ironically for those of us who 
opposed student anarchy, nur criti- 
que of Ihe sixties had been taken up 


iE A nh lSp equalization and Germany, t 

"I... *. -j n”r„i- crtf \A-J politicalization which were having a considerable 

ulilitanan way. said Prolessor M.ir- ^ universities In At Ihe coi 


mmid.im. way. brofound Impact on universities In 

, ,. the West were “Inimical and disrup- 

That some of the ICFU s founding gf Institutions dedicated to learn- 
members should turn on their erst- jg. knowledge and scientific prog- 
while allies on the right was ironic. 

At a conference in Venice in 197.^ jlig statement continued: “The 


eruble controversy. “\Ve ure eoinii to need imnuinailve nieiry the ncademiuion - whether 

Ihe conference In Lisbon, ilcdl- .^.uplc wlw con fiice n wide vuriety student, taciiliy or admimstraiion — 
lo “the pursuit of truth In Ihc |,f ^incxpecied circumsumccs," he define: the bohince between 

is”. the council elected Paul ..ui.- ure Doimi 10 need nconle being of the world yci not In it, the 


'•Ihey-had been warned by Professor indisputable fact Is that nearly all Ihe ogj at the University of Nottingham, p„i,lic comroversy with this 

Ualf Dahrendorf that a university countries with which we are here is one of ICFU's trustees. _ new type of governmeiil.^' *"” *' "^^ ***'^ nAo^ 

• .defence organization was “bound lo ■■ ■■■m iMBMiiaannnnniaiaf For Professor Lobkowicz, how- L.cauer. page <0 


' find itself in a kind of political com- nnnnnnannnnniinnnnuuuMM*" 


Take the husinessnum abroad. The 
German shines with conficleiu'e in his 
(Icinponirik intcrnipiccl) economic 
niirade. The Frenchman proudiy 
vinilicalcs (in French) the ‘'fiiiilist 
irndiiiun". in Andrew Shnnfieid's 
phniso. The Jiipnnese wili phoingraph 
you signing the eonirnct; wliiie iliose 
from Singiipure uiul Sonih Korea will 
promise to under-cut the Jupunese 
contract ne.'tt time they come to visit 
clicir chiidren who dare'nnt go liimic to 
[tractice the democracy thj?y cuntc lierc 
to siudv. 

Dm the British businessman? He can 
be found from Fratikfurt to Fukuoka 
hcniqaning the idicncss of his workers, 
the vices of the trade unions, and the 
low Ics’cl of productivity wliicli dcs- 
trovs his competitiveness (but not lii.s 
ahiiity to turn a nomidui £2.s.()(ii)sahiry 
into a reality of £50.nU() by "corporate 
living"). 

It would he easy to pursue this 
unhappy man back to his office and 
iioliiv (hat his actions at work rarely fit 
hisaiiMinil tonic words. He kitowsihat 
he has trade uni<in orflcinis with whom 
he can normally do n deal, workers 
who arc rarely l.iidclitcs and shop 
scewanls who still satisfy tlie Donovan 
forinulii - "more of a lumicani than an 
irriijini," You will rarely find him 
stii])i(lly financing barristers witli briefs 
to act out the senni in the llinpiloyuient 
Act. any more than lie joineil in the 
liiinl before liie NIKC helweeii IM71 
and 1474. 

Wliy then ilo wc have tills sort of siliv 
legislation yet again - ami more of it if 
the Colonels of Clieain cold only get 
that fdimv Prior to stand up in the 
workers? Whereas, for all ilie follies, ii 
was |)ossib(e to have some rntioniil I' 
debate about industrial relations he- I 
Iween l^tsl and IW. in the last five ^ 
years that possibility has increasingly 
receded. TiKlay one lias to jiegin by 
seeing whether (ho nature of a'"coii- 
iraci of eiiinJoynieni" is understood - 
(he “legal Ijgrhciit" which covers the 
reality of individual Mihordinaiiim. as 
Kahn-I-reniul pul it ~ in see whether 
the very reason fi»r collective trade 
unioiiisni is uiulerstood (cspeciully 
iimung the young, whose education 
usually does more to obfuscate timn to 
explain). 

This is lumsually odd, beenuse it is 
nut difficult to put your hands on ' 
nintcriRl ilhisirating the ways in which 
our society hns become more unequal, 
iess just over the last few years. Even 
the media allow that to be seen at 
family viewing time. But the new 
disintegration of consensus in Britain 
hns provided an opportunity for myth 
wholly to replace reality in the nalinnal 
consciousness about industrial .rela- 
tions ~ largelv because of a British 
(especially English) failing. Back 
home, the busine.ssman experiences 
our “voluntary" system of collective 
bargaining as a necessary give-and- 
take arrangement. He accepts it prag- 
matically in the orthodox En glis h man- 
net and he accepts the strength of 
pragmatism. 

Bui he does not know why it is as it 
is, flow it came to be an organic piece 
of our social history, where it stands 
in any value system of "pluralism", 
"corporatism" or ‘‘collectivism". 
These are seen as dotty ideas for dons. 

Nor does he (coroapred with his Euro- 
pean counteiparts) know much about 
the reasons for other different indust- 
rial relations systems. He remembers 
that someone persuaded him in the 

lOiUV *Kn* .,>,11. 


A state of collapse 









And Imnlcrs of workers now are 
numbered among the faithful. As they In OUr COnHniiino cpH^»c of pur illness in clearly feebleness 
fall on their knees cnlreaiing the S6IT6S of political mind. The nation has been 

apparently impersonal forces suddenlv OH The British Disease." that stuff, 

in control of the market for thefr Rill WpHHprhiim what in 1960 Ralph Milibnnd made n 

labour, I liev are filled with terror of ^ WeQCieiDUrn u©" debateable but challenging case about 

being raped by the (other man’s) IHOanS the decline of ui® of Labourism and the 

sinkes and wage demands. Tlial they rT^ncAncuc pa«ly«ng illusions ' of its party, few 

LOn.sensuR. could rise to the invitation offered for 


in control of the market for thefr Rill WpHHprkiirn k^ 

labour, I liev are filled with terror of VVeOueiDUm 06" 

being raped by the (other man’s) IHOanS the decline of 
sinkes and wage demands. Tlial they mncpnenc 
have [earned to know as the cause of ^^^SenS US. 
the trouble* Bsek in the good old dsys 
(1969) John Gnldthorpe and David 
Lockwood and their colleagues argued 
persunsively (hat in our advanced in- ^ 

uusirial societies Durkheim's repri- ' jy 
seniations colleciives would indeed be- O 

Mine ’’increiBln^Iy indeterminate" ^ 

that the old Marxist “false conscious- 
ness was an inodequate concept for ^ ^ ^ •3' 

workers who with increasing affluence ittf/M.-v & 

perceived their position not as one yOF7\ 

integrated into a "class'* but as “con- / 

suniere". Even so, they warned against 
ine tne»s of einbourgoisemeni', the P 

fornu of working class action would f^u \ 

not die; and if radicaj politics should 0.^ . 

disappear, that would be partly be- 

cauM "the political leaders of the J / 

class chose this (bture for It" fX ■ Vv ‘ f 

*he availability ' ^ 

of choices for such leaders is objec- 
lively much more restricted, not least /.■ 

^ reason of the spreading of the 

Disease. In the sample of G^dlhorpe V 

unrepresentative of its day, thought-control. With some honour, 
nly 4 [xrcent of the workers had been able exceptions the media talc? p»r»i m 

Mc-f SS 


. - *A 


debate. He was iust put beyond the 
pale of decent chaps - a gambit at 
which the English in general, and the 
Wyckhamisi in particular are so ex- 
pert. AIm the Disease has captured a 
major citadel by the debasement in 
popular English of the vrord “Marxist” 
into a term of abuse. John Griffith was 
hned up with Bader Meinhoff for 
danng to inquire into the political role 
of judges instead of having the conven- 
tiQnal sense to stay inside the comfort- 
able world of Rawls and Dworkin. 
What would they do to Harold Laski 
today? 

It need not have been like this. Look 
at our newspapers and journals of 50 
yeare ago. Indeed, look at those prof- 
fered on any newsvendor’s stall in a 
major Italian city. Compare the 
amount of news and character of the 
debate in their papers /with large 
cumulations. Then look hgain at tne 
page-three-trivia which dominates the 
downmarket" and infects most “up- 
market" newspapers here. Mon- 
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working men’s clubs or co^opeS 
I groups retain few traces of such a tcS 

’ Even in Sweden, political and uS; 

union socKil organisation 
more readily ii fundamental debate 
-w I Britain’s ' Social Contract" waj L 

I «nterpretedinl975-J977backtoworT 

I ers by a confuMug mixture of concreie 
I experience and media images. Whilf 
E' I battered at the door 

1 labour movement found 

resources to put the 
ilevclopmcnts in context even tor their 
inemhers. Inilced. it was - in manv 
ways unfortunately - the trade union 
evil's of the* labour movement which 
mggragm suslamecl idcoiagicat nourishment 
v^3P*^BbH than the political parly whose 

iWJr jBFil ougiit to be. 

^ Thatcherism had rediscovered ideo- 

logy for the Conservative Party. It is of 

b. I course, a form which is manifestly 

|i. I accelerating the fnigmenlation of such 

' I consensus us we liave left. It is opeo 
•’(fe — I therefore to the easy, and justi^,'; 

1 I criticism of "destructive extremism". '• 
^£* I But that description alone feeds upon 

^ symptom of (he Disease; the 
formula "Extremist bad - Moderate 
'I good". There must be a strong pre- 

sumption that social “moderation" and 
consensus should be supported, Bui an 
extreme crisis of the political-economy 
^ may need an "extreme" analysisand an 
’’exireniist" recipe for survival. In- 
’ stead, the media use the ideological^ 

extremist "monetarism" of this Gov- 
ernmcni to promote the virtues of all 
they say is “moderate” - from the 
' indiscriminate public exposure of pri- 
^ =- vate "conscience" bv “social demo- 

crals" with nothing else to say to Mr. 
~ ■ _ - — - Woodrow Wyatt^ recent visionary 

— plan for all’civil servants who withdraw 

-- — — • their labour to be made criminaiiy 

” — liable for mutiny. 

— ~ ~ _ The paucity of ideological analysis 

. — . . . combines in Britain with the absence of 

e a direct route to the minds of members 

— - .1 for the political party (unless it hap- 

^ — .6 pens to enjoy the support of a man or 

transnational corooration owninp a 

newspaper} to create a special weak- 
rlearly feebleness ness. The interests which won victor 
s nation has been *n the 1975 EEC referendum ^ 
of all that stuff. £1.481,583 to £133,630 spent the 
Milibnnd made n "anti-Europeans" (what greoter 
mging case about semantic victory has there ever been 
•ourism and the than thaf phrase?) daily inflate the 

oMts party, few myth that workers should trust and 

ration offered for support "moderates" who arc nol 
put beyond the moderate but shallow. In England 


that works in Sweden. And only yester- 
day he was convinced yet again that the 
Closed Shop must be ntade illegal os it 
was (he was told) in every other 
civilised country. Above all, although 
he is a highly political animal, he 
beuves he is nol. And he doesn’t want 
"potitics" inside the factory^ In fact he 
van turn quite nosLy if he finds the Reds 
at it. This is where die trouble begins in 
such a profound social crisis as we lisive 
now. 

rite British Disease is a mental 
paralysis hnnight on by Ute easy diag- 
nosis ihni oiir troubles are caused bv 
workshy workers and ty run meal trade 
uiiion|i. As for dm unions, consistenev 
IS irrulcvdnu the Go^-ernmem's illiter- 
ate Circen rnpur Iasi lanuary. nuinicJ 
them as fuKh in tlic grip of imdcimicra- 
tic leaders imd in Uk eonirol of an 
iriesponsiblf rank and file. Above all 
the "Unsed Shop " is (lerccived as tlie 
most convcnlruled form of evil. No 
inatlcr Ihiii •inalogiius union security 
arriingciiieiiis are lawful in .niunv com- 
parikhle countries (dlmut 12 ) and inyui 
nthcis nourish in practice, alheii iJle- 
gtilly This, (lie British hayv bccii 
(aiighi lo believe, is the wrv of the 
cimcvr. 


only4percenToftKoXlrahi^^ ateJrepUomlth^^^ 

present Kjrable so^^^^ 

months.Today far more of their conn- safe men and wmen who new 5,Tiv P?rtv) carries more 

& are weekly made “redun- a dangerous va^e%gmen"bm aS^^^^ P0^‘*;jal and ideologl^^^ 

dam , and this time their plants may know** the number of bathroom^ m JlrJIl? ®nd international 

well not TMpen. Yet even as they take Bradford ooms in affairs than equivalent British journals 

asteja'i; ias”ffis££Sf «iaa 


More important, the political party 
has lost ns social role m Britain. In 


Europe, again Italy for example, the 
remains a 


Kite* 

rnass viewing programmes on®tele- capitalist's LIS W 
that mnit-rlAl R 


=s.s:e.“jisr!a; SteM-s;"- 

uccoplcd semunlics of sndiil nn:iiuciK n.. ®^®*hiblc as it is in many 


* 


dunC* wvrkcis, think what ihcv wort* laaucs ui 


ilHcXuTBri/ communication 'and a 

urc S self-education. Apart 

.KU fref" socialite suburbia or soecifie 

's^lert of Ihe BrS^ mdiistrinl or regional groups (liE^ the 
e to invi.5? .Si 1 ^ '®"8er the case in 

ihe^iS of finnnlL' leaders’ “clioicc". The cSristiafi 
ihe cT^v abloJd- fS Communist and Socialist 

r whV LiiisKn ^R^ reach their 

lie as h k n Jf Inemhers without the need of media- 
les lia- " through a journniislic slum. 

S/ofTKh'kh’*®™ P«rndoxt:ally, the retention of a ' 
un?le«r?n/i ? *ns*f“menlal role by the ideo- 

understand issues of logical party can be a force for sndni 
by what in retrospect stubijiiy. Not always: the factions hi 


nuous": Supcrlliiuus for whom? Vor 


voiotiomNowUmavVe^ 
the important role of the Socifliist* '<n <?niiArM« rnf oU ••..j 




Ireaimcpi of working class organiza- 
tlons i«i impirtanl loss l<»r its unsmswer- 
able proof of "hiuY’ than for iis many 
rllusiraiions of word-auurnl and 


indusinai democracy" - these and a 
®f® allowed 
ikiSf ideological ebnsidera- 

r* IS confined to the 

Great Debate about a Grab for Power 
by Union Bosses (and Tony Benn - or 

” Ir o“-.® •'*®i Michael Foot), 
n oriimn is xtrqng on pragmatism. 


above all, psychological aversion ther- 
apy has made the “consuiner" feel 
safer with them. All who wish even to 
understand the extreme challenge of 
1990 arc lumped in with some “Militant 
Tendency” or "Socialist Workers", 
most of whose stuff' any ideologically 
literate Italian coul^ see oi¥ In half an 
hour. But, then, he mi^t well not 
know the number of bathrooms in 
Bologna, 

To say this is not to call for ignorance 
u j*'-® .®°cial facts. On the contrary; 
* j'®** what media "moderation** 

often does. Nor is it a demand that 
everyone must imbibe the "inter- 
penetration of opposites", Wrighl 
Mills rejected such “pretentious oos- 
curantism*';' but he was no ideological 
teetotaller. G. D. H. Cole rejected all 
but his own idiosyncratic version of 
the Dialectic'’; but in 1934 he pro- 
duced the best warning yet that cor«tl- 
tutional socialism in Bmain depended 
on "prosperity lasting long enough for 
It to be won". Since then, ideological 
debate has been pushed into the cor- 
ner, where its protagonists feel even 


more like emigfds than H. M. Hynd- 
man did; and often they succumb to 
introverted obsessions about the n'ura- 
Ifer of Althussers that can balance on 
the top of a pin. It is hardly their fault. 
It IS born of a system of thought- 
management undreamed of in a demo- 
cracy 50 or even 30 years ago. Yet now, 
*1 j® collapsing, world economic dis- 
order and in the shade of nuclear 
extinction, this same society faces the 
power of transnational .capital, an 
antequated productive apparatus, sim- 
mering class conflict, a lime-bomb of 
racial tension, wonderful yet appalling 
possibilities of new technologies; and 
(at this-of all times) the imminent 
parplegia of the welfare and education- 
al serx'ices on which all but the rich 
depend. 

pritain had .the first industrials re- 


NSr hIr« ^2i/ M factions in a journey travelled by no other bifinaii 

.Northern Ireland illustrate that. But. society - throuah the black hole; of.- 
u Socialists in collapse for an ^’advanced" eapiiailii 
iSv 3 -nf society. After all.'thd great “stKiafel" . 

mSa /hV--wLA Communists in ftevofurions have not so far occurr«I m 
ffl iVJ^ rnS . suchiabcilies. Maybe- the Marxist pre- 

order’’nfuiSS* cepi that our political .economy coii- 

9®yvWouW been • tains the'.seeds of its own destroction 
: rtow carries the rt5e?^VhSl can 

. their political oiganizaaons. In Britain , , , ■ ; Continued on page 12 
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Is Germany seeing the resurgence of a 
youth movement? Tilman Spengler 
looks at a new generation’s quest for 
Utopia in our series characterizing the 

international intellectual scene. 


In search of a cause 


"Navigare iiecesse est, vivere non est 
neeesse", is one of the many silly 
proverbs a German pupil would be 
supposed to have mastered after a few 
weeks of Latin. The words entered the 
textbook in Germany’s imperial past, 
when the Reich clung to hopes fur a 
bright colonial future. The outcome of 
the First World War brought an end to 
that. Yet the textbook survived; the 
children of Nazi Germany learned that 
it was more important to have n navy 
than to live, ana when another war was 
over and the Reich gone, the Latin 
masters would reopen their textbooks 
and declare: '^Navigare necesse 

est. . 

The lack of a colonial past (whatever 
its merits for the would-be colonized) 
has left a distinctive mark on the 
German intellectual scene, both during 
the Weimar Republic and after the 
war. Only in very few cases did the 
frame of intellectual references trans- 
cend national boundaries. The hero of 
a German novel travels inside the 
country after 1949, perhaps between 
East and West Germany (very rarely 
the opposite direction). He or she may 
venture a journey to Italy but beyond 

that: terra quasi incognita. 

Philosophical systems, of course, 
were a case apart, they embraced the 
whole world, out this world was any- 
where and nowhere; Heidegger’s i/i aer 
Welt seln is a case ia point (where 
outside the realms of German language 
was his particular philosophy under- 

stood?) 

When the Third Reich forced Jewish 
German intellectuals into emigration, 
many refugees would not adopt the 
language of their host countries as their 
new medium - the Frankfurt School 


was one of the most cynical belief ol 
those years. 

Consequently, a new. less repres- 
sive, system had to be created, but with 
a heavy emphasis on collectivity: you 
may shed your tears but not in private. 
Social theory, be it in an orthodox or an 
enlightened version of Marxism w,ns 
the royal’s way to understand what was 
going on in society, the more abstract, 
the better. 

When Peter Handke, then only a 
rising star on the literary scene dared in 
his writings to inlk about himself (and 
how moderate it was then, compared 
to his later publications) he was severe- 
ly castigated by Martin Walser for his 
’Wireat into subjectivity". In March 
1970, Kursbuch, the leading intellec- 
tual quarterly devoted almost a whole 
number to a critical evaluation of what 
was then conceived of as the danger of 
die neue /n/ier/ic/ikefr, a term signifying 
both subjectivity and introvertedness. 

'The new writing, however, was by 
this time already on the wall, and in the 
years to come it became more and 
more clear that the world view, the 
political styles and the intellectual 
preferences of the 1968 generation had 
overstayed their welcome. The book 
market switched from yet another 
exegesis of the theory of surplus value 
to poetry, social theory withdrew into 
its private quarters in academia. 
There, freed from the fetters of politic- 
al commitment it could celebrate 
hitherto unsuspected feasts of reunion 
with other theories: Habermas, to 
name only the most prominent could 
team up with Talcolt rarsons and Max 
Weber. 

At the same time, we could witness 
the unprecedented blossoming of 
academic subjects like ethnology and 


with Adorno and Horkheimer is only — , , — < — r — j; .. 

one example. They would continue anthropology, social history (jocluding 
working mostly on the problems they of^l-biRiorv oroiecisi and reaional slu- 


had brought with them and try to 
publish in the language, not to say 
jargon, they bad cultivated before. 

One further feature has to be ex- 
plained before we can turn our atten- 
tion to the contemporary scene: in 
postwar Germany, both, I think, in 
East and West, certain cultural topics 
were shunned either for their atigedly 
too close affinity with national socialist 
ideology or because they would riot fit ' 


oral-history projects) and regional slu 
dies. 

The novel interest in things more or 
less at hand rather than in the lofty 
heights of abstraction is clearly visible 
in the universities, it Is also discernible 
tn the ups and downs of publishing 
houses. In the late 1960s Suhrkamp, the 
publishers, in Frankfurt clearly domin- 


. L 1. j . 'j — ✓ national soaaiisi 

^ 6to recapture the innocence wjosand i?30,. 


Syndikal that authors like Michel 
Leiris, Carlo Ginzburg and even Boris 
Malinowski have been introduced to 
the German puplic. 

The growing fame of these authors 
and the increasing pupulnriiy of related 
topics appear lo mdicate that (he tradip 
tiomil intellectual barriers which iso- 
lated academic work in the FedernI 
Republic from what was going on in 
other European countries have been 
successfully broken down. Perhaps n 
colonial past is nol necessary, after all, 
to stimulate inquisitiveness into far- 
away cultures. 

Karl Markus Michel has now left 
Syndikal to found, together with Hans 
Magnus Enzensberger and Gnsiun 
Salvatore, a new monthly, 7>a/uar/ait- 
tik, the very nnme of which epitomizes 
the new fashion. In its miikc-up. 
Tramailantik resembles very much the 
American New Yorker. Incontent it is 
probably a little richer, owing no doubt 
to the ambiguous benefit of fewer 
adverliscnienls. The magazine tries to 
revitalize the tradition or investigative 
journalism with the emphasis on social 
analysis. 

This switch of interests, the un- 
ashamed avowal to be guided by 
curiosity rather than by theoretical 
considoratious. hus riot been allowed 
to pass unchecked. Some critics spoke 
of another revival of (/iVSirc/iefinr/i der 
blaiien Blume (searching for the blue 
flower), the well known epitome for a 
romantic desire to substitute a myste- 
rious utopia for an unpalatable civiliza- 
tion at home. Are we then on the brink 
of emviJugendbewegung, a new youth 
movement, compar^le lo the move- 
ment that started around the turn of 
the century and is now only more 
international in scope? 

Ironically enough, the very term 
JugendbewegungbSi returned (o the 
political arena. Only a year ago, most 
Germans would have probably con- 
fused it with Jugendstil and would have 
associated it with little else than an 
expensive fashion in architecture and 
interior design. The more historically 
minded may have remembered the 
Biinde, groups of romantic youths with 
a preference for short trousers, braids 
and white socks as well as an uncom- 
fortable liability to be et^loited by 
national socialist policies in the late 


collective shame. These topics in- ^ j i* 

eluded much of what abroad had of words doesn t seem tO talK 
always been thought of as typically longer than one generation^ 
German: NJetzschean philosophy, for 
example, a certain cult of the youthful, 
existentialism (kosher only when Im- 
ported from France, but popular 'ohly 
for a'brtef while in the 19Sos), sexuality 
and romanticising ' 

The understandable fear of a rebirth 
of irrationalism led to a veneration of 
authorities (elderly politicians and pro- 
fessors) and systems (the free market 
economy or Marxism) with a quasi 
dogmatic .status. The Zeitgeist pre- 
sented itself as rational, auan and 
uncompromisingly modern. The more 
progress, the greater the disl.incc be- 
tween today and a despicable past, 
meant it was less attribiilablc to per- 
sontd biographies and thus - possibly - 
to shame or guilt. 

Nineteen sixty-eight was not the end 
but the culmination of this process. 

The students' rebellion in Berlin and 
Frankfurt replaced some of the old 
authorities, including some idols of the 
“old" Left, yet the veneration for 
systems remained intact. Of course, it 
.was the system which “destroyed us" 

\: V.das System machi uns kapun'') not 
' Individuals, for they were, one had 
.letmted, replaiieabie. "Don't bother 
Wllh biographies, they are all boring," 


Rled the scene with their series “edition 
Suhrkamp'' and ".Theorie" which .held, 
what aniounled tb almost a itiohopoly 
over the market of new or newly 
discovered ideas. It wa.s particularly 
their titles in social theory (hut set (he 
trend. )^at Snhrkamp printed today, 
an avid readership would try to under- 
stand tomorrow. 

Now (his monopoly has been 
shaken, if not broken. Today the more 
provocative and more interesting 
hooks arc being brought out by Syndi- 
kal publishers, a young firm iucaled 
only a stone's throw away from Suhr- 
kamp, mid its daughter, EuropUischc 


Wen ^ 1 fliihfc we 
have at last found 
the Hue flower/ 


'»-W 


VerUigsunsialt. Syndikut was founded 
by two former Suhrkamp editors. Axel awful Int to (hem 


Yet it is the selftame term that the 
rebellious younpters in Zflrich have 
chosen to stand tor (heir political and 
cultural movement which broke into 
the open as a vigorous protest agmnst 
the City council's refusal to part with a 
comparatively small sum of money. Cor 
ajiew and more or less uutononiopsly 
run youth centre. 

From Zurich, the reborn expression 
has found its way into the equivalent 
"scenes" of Berlin and Hamburg. 
There the punks now start to speak of 
(hemscK’cs as dieJugendbewegimg. To 
recupUire the Innocence of words 
doesn’t seem to take longer than one 
generation. 

Just how much the new proponents 
of J((gCHifbeii'i*guNg do know about 
their predecessors must remain a very 
open question. Tlicy can't have 
Icunied much iiboiil it at sehool. Not 
only, because school doc.<«n’t mean an 
hut also since 


Kuliers and Kurl Markus Michel in 
spring 1976 and had the intellectual as 
well tis financial bucking of (hen 5(1. 
now 130, authors, most of them uni- 
versity teachers. 

Syndikat's main stronghold is in the 
fields of social history, ethnology and 
social anthropology. With only a mod- 
erate dose of exaggeration it can be 
said , that it was through the medium of 



modem history, not to speak nf con- 
temporary history, hus never been a 
pel subject with German schools. If 
conditions arc anything like they were 
in my schooldays, which ended in 1966, 
the rebellious youths will have heard u 
great deal about Bismarck and very 
Utile about Hitler. Only a few of those 
protesting today have the same educa- 
tional privileges as (heir predecessors 


in 1968. 

Schools may be irrelevant to the 
problem with one notable exception: 
many of the students of 1968 are now 
teachers, and suddenly finding them- 
selves the targets for the same anti- 
authoritarian attacks they used to earn' 
out themselves. Oddly enough, (heir 
pupils seem to resent authority, even 
an authority that preaches anti- 
authoritarianism. 

Is there a connexion between the 
new Jugendbewegung and the redirec- 
tion of intellectual curiosity described 
above? Certainly not in any direct way. 
The Jtigendbewvgung'i disdain for all 
Bllempts to catch it in whatever socio- 
cultural framework is more than 
matched ^ the overage inlellectuars 
contempt fora movement which for all 
practical purposes is speechless and 
which viointes nil established rules of 
sociology by making bnd manners, 
music, and n specilic type of body 
Iniiwacue rather than nn elaborate 
code me chief source of identity. 

There nre similarities. The most 
striking may be found in an increasing- 
ly popular spirit of irreverence vis d vis 
me established judgeniciiis on certain 
writers, philosophers; political entrep- 
reneurs of Germany’s post. Up to only 
n few yenni ago, whatever had been 
produced in the Weiniur Republic wns 
classificil as either pre^fuscUi and decn- 
denl, pre-fascist and bud taste, out- 
rightly fiiscist, anti-fascist but deca- 
dent, or neither decadent, iiur profas- 
cist but communist, communist with 
\-cry little difference from fascist. 
Brecht had become acccpltiblc, solmd 
Tucholskv, so had Mime-Luisc Fleiss- 
ner. 'Tiicir work stood against some- 
thing that one commonly agreed was 
bad. But the mavericks, tlie fellow- 
travellers for one or two slops, the 
writers^ whose literary accomplish- 
ments would not be matched by their 


political awareness or personal cour- 
age had fared badly. Gottfried Benn 
and Hans Fallada, to name but two of 
them, would be used ns objects of 
demonstration rather than as Iherary 
masters in their own right. They had 
made their peace with the powers that 
were, that put them into a moral 
category which no literary merit could 
redeem. 

The Weimar Republic, its intellec- 
tual tastes, its literature and art is 
experiencing reappraisal. The benefi- 
ciaries are mainly all those writers and 
artists who did nol fit into the cost iron 
schemes of political preferences, who 
were neither heroes nor martyn and 
thus' forgotten. Bui there is also a 
concommitant interest in philosophical 
schools which only a few yenrs ago 
were thought to have ^ne for good. 
Oswald Spengler, for example has 
become the ^jecl of an increasing 
number of studies but also the pr^o- 
nents of that unique creation of Ger- 
man metaphysics, Lehetispiiilosopbie 
(philosophy of life), nno no veat 
prophetic vision is needed (opremet a 
triumphant return of existentialist phi- 
losophy into our seminars and book- 
sh(^. 

Tliis may be welcomed as n local 
"hundred flowers'* campaign, a merry 
"anything goes". Yet in some iiihliinces 
one nia>’ be allowed to pause briefly 
and ponder about possible conse- 
quences. For it could also tuippen (hat 
w nai stHricd as u iilillaimg exercise in 
unconventional modes of thought may 
engender a ccrinin laxity of standards, 
un intellectual laziness which has a 
negative revenue: the loss of moral and 

f irofessional values which had u reason 
or being. 

The author is a /eicarcher in the social 
sciences at the Max Planck Institute, 
Starnherg. 
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Machiavelli’s 
lessons 
of diplomacy 

Inflexibility was the weakness the 
author of The Prince found in the 
Renaissance rulers he met, says 
Quentin Skinner 


By ihc lime MnchiavcMi came to record 

kic ... ■ 


Machiavelll: 
fortunes 
collapsed 

The problem seemed insoluble; how 
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Saving for the future^ 


Ernest Rudd puts forward a scheme for meetiiw 
stand^arls 


his nnal s;erdicis on the rulers and could Julius hone lo achieve any free- 
siaiesmcn he hod mei. he had reached dom of acliuii without at the same lime 


the conclusion thiil there was unc sim- 
pie yet fiiiidsimcntal lesson which they 


violating his solemn pledge? 

As Miichiavcili quickly discovered. 


“J*.? in two disarniingly 

simple stages. Before Ills elevation 
more Imd succce^d Julius was careful to emphasize that,' 

udMnreni' ^ ^ * political •being a man of great good faith", he 


jiidcenient. 


le basic wcakiicss they nl] shnred 


was aboluiely bound “to stay in wn- 
lact" with Borgia “in order to keep his 


wus a fatal inllexibility in the face of xvord to him".' But ns soon as he fell 


clinnging circiimManccs. 

Cesare Borgia was at nil limes over- 
vwening ill Iii.s sclf-eonfulence; Mnxi- 
miliun was always cautious and over- 


secure, he. instantly reneged on all his 
proiiiiscs. He not only denied the duke 
Iiis title and troops, but actually hud 
him arrested in the Casicl St Angelo 


nSn^l^nimsTw^ s!P Ciisici st Angci»». 

iiLsiinni, .hilius I I w as always impciu- MuchiavcJlis is scarcely able to conreal 


^Hjs laid (iver-exciicJ. 


his asumishment as well ns iiilniiration 


Whni thc.y nil refused to recognize m the coup. ’‘Sec now" he evrinimc 
wns tlial they would have hceS fur "how honmirnbk dnrpop? Ss To 

! 'f **‘*** sought to iwy his debts; hc^ simply cancel! them 

iicci mmodaie iheir personalities to the by crnssii^ them oul.^’ Nor does any- 


cxigcncics of the times, insicnU of try- 
ing to reshape ilieir times in ilie mould 
or their personalities. 

, Muchinvelll eventually placed this 
judgment at the very heart of his analy- 
sis of political leadership in The Prince 

IlllWAW.Ir 1%. K_..« . ... . . 


jwy his debts; he simply cancels them 
by crossing them out.^* Nor does any- 
t»ne consider, lie adds significantly, that 
the papacy has been disgraced; on the 
contrary, "everybody continues with 
tlic same enthusiasm to bless the 
pOTC's hands". 

On this occasion Machiavelll felt 


Nowever, he first registered the insight d|sappoiiiicd with Borgia for allowina 

hnn!U>lr In hn rninn,.el,> ...•n I.. J . _ 


much earlier, in the course of his active 
carccrasa diplomat. It is clearfrom his 
Legations, moreover, that Ihegcneral- 


hiinsclf to be ruinously outflanked. As 
he typically put it, the duke ought 
never to have supposed “that the 


was ■indmihtAHIu ik. 


ing to. and subsequently tliinkins 

The cardinal assured him that "noi opP^ssive methods 

for many years has our city hod so de nrw • **^®i!'*'’** 

much to hope for from a newoooe « *" ‘he province in 

from the oreseni one. Rm nniJ^Pf. Jl® PJ^viousyear. Admiliedly Rimirro 


from the present one. But oninryoii Rimirro 

know how in V, been executing the duke’s 

times." harmonize with the seders, and had done so whhconspicu- 
Two years later Machini/niii success, reducing the whole area 

with the same iudaemem in!hP L.™ government. But 


with the same judgement in the course 

Pelrucci. 



w had stirred up so much 

hatr» that the continuing stability of 


commissioned by the sisnorla to displfiyed a terrifying 

demand the reasons for "alf the tricks tt *hai MachlavelH 

and inirlgucs" which had marked Pan R ** * aecounl of the episode, 

dolfo's balings with Florence iklTl^.^*? summoned to Imola, and 


and inirlgucs" which had marked Pan- R * aecounl of the episode, 

dolfo’s malings with Florence Pan summoned to Imola, and 

dolfo responefed whh an efftin^S Sc TX* ‘he 

that evidently impressed MacSavelX wKhiJhSIfj.rS^ 

very much. «wimivci»i wnere his body still remains, so that the 

'‘Wisbing^oroakeosfewmisiakesas ®hle to see 

possible." he replied, "I conduct my he dlkS" n" ‘he pleasure of 

govcrnmeni day by day and arrano^ illfk ^®?h>avelli adds, to show 
my affairs hour by ,houn because t^e he^wSSuT men as 

limes are more powerful ?K?iur ‘heir deserts’’, 

brains’’.: l"«'e«ui man our The other point at which Borgia 

Although MachiaveMi’ii nrn f^^hp^.^achinvclli's rather stunned 
nouncemenis oii the rJlers of hlf .?®?hng with the 


he wants, accord! ng io their deserts". 

The other point at which Borgia 
evoked WachiBvcIli’s rather stunned 
ndmirallon^W'as; in dealing with the 




■iwiiiKBn 

^ga?ltedThelntJre'«tol^^^ MafhiavdlT^“Tw^^^ 

At several- points in hb dipli f"'" bis post in the 

mane career he wim nhin trt •iinffAi* •!.. I V •nC Orsjni flud ciidnccfy^ Three* dovs Ifitfir hp uiao: 

ire nnl nnlv llnli>nel. •- J ■ 


decided that “one of ihefoundailori^ 
his power" must henceforth be “his 
own arms", but has started the process 
of recruitment at an astonishing rate, 
"liuving already conducted a review of 
five hundred men-at-arms and the 
same number of light cavalrv". Switch- 
ing to his most admoniloiy style, he 
explains that he is "writing this nil the 
more willingly" because lie has come to 
believe that "anyone who is well- 
armed. and has his own soldiers, will 
always find himself in n position of 
ndvuniagc. however things may hap- 
pen to turn out". 

By 1510. after a decade of missions 
abrond. Machinvelli had made up his 
mind nboin most of the statesmen he 
had met. Only Julius II continued to 
some extent to puzzle him. On the one 
hand, the pope s declaration of war on 
France in IslO struck Machiavelli as 
almost insanely irresponsible. It 
required no imagination to sec that “a 
state of enmity between these two 
powers would be "the most terrifying 
misfortune that could arise" frorn 

On *be other 
hand, he could not resist hoping that, 
by sheer impetuosity. Julius might vet 
prove to be the savjour rather than the 
scourge of Italy. 

Bnlilona* m'* k- ‘'*®, “"'Paipn against 
Bologna. Machiavelll permitted him- 

self to wonder whether the pope might 
not go on to something greater”, so 

herself delivered from those who have 
‘®. engulf her". Four years 
later, despite the worsening of the 
■ntemaiional crisis, he was still trying 
to tight off his growing fears with the 
reflection that, “as in the case of 
uologna . the pope might yet manage 
lo carry everyone along with him”. 

Unfortunately for Michiavelli and 
for Florence, his fears yielded better 
predictions than his hopes. After being 
hard, pressed in the fighting of 1511 . 
Jujius reacted by concluding an 
I. 1 S5 ehnnged the entire face of 
Iialv. pnOciober4 151 1 he signed the 
Holy League with Ferdinand of Spain 
thereby winning Spanish miutary 
support tor Ibe crusade against France. 
As soon as the new campaigning sea- 
wn oi^ned in 1512, the formfdable 
apuish infantry marched into Italy. 

First they rolled back the French 
advance, forcing them to evacuate 
Kavcnfia. Parma and Bologna and 
finally to retreat beyond Milan. Then 
they turned against Florence. The city 
had rwt dared defy the French, and had 
railed in consequence to. declare its 
support for the pope. Now it found 
Itself paying a costly penally for its 
mistake. On August 27- the Spanish 
sacked the neighbouring town offrato 
and three days later the Rorentines 
capitulated. Tlie gonjaloniere Soderini 
lied into exile, the Medici re-entered 
[he clfy. and a few weeks later the 

rpminlle* ujac j 


Machlavelli’s own' fortunes col-’ 


Whether we like it or not. the Govern- 
ment intends lo make rapid and drastic 
cuts in current expenditure on iinivur- 
siiies. the command paper on the Gov- 
ernment’s expenditure plans {Cmnd. 
XI75J provided, at constant prices. 

£7 1 2rn for universities’ current expen- 
diture in the Exchequer's financial year 
19S1-K2. compared with £752m in 
ly^O-Sl. Although the University 
Grants Committee. Association of 
University Teachers and the Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors and Principals 
are trying to persuade the Government 
to cm less, one has to admit that this 
Government has not shown itself 
greatly open to persuasion. As Corn- 
ford pointed out in 1908 “conviction 
has never yet been produced by an 
appeal to reason . . . you must address 
your arguments to prejudice”. But at 
present all the prejudice is against the 
universities. 

No one can yet know how these cuts 
affect the individual universities. 
This will depend on decisions still to be 
made by various people, including the 
UCiC. the various universities, and 
potential students overseas who are 
still deciding whether or not to bring us 
their money. One thing, however,- Is 
clear. If cuts of this size, are made over 
0 short period it will be virtually 
impossible lo avert serious and lasting 
damage lo the universities, whereas if 
smaller cuts are made or the same cuts 
are spread over a longer period it will 
be possible greatly to reduce the dam- ir 
age. 

In this context a proposal 1 put 
o‘her reasons, in 
‘.® January 23 takes on a new 
significance. This is that our graduates 
should no longer be accepted for post- 
graduate research Immediately on 
graduation but would instead only be 
acttpted after a substantial gap In 
whicn they would do the preparatory 
reading, exploration and planning for 
Iheir research, while in employment - 
graduates who can get research stu- 
dentships at present wduld be relative- 
ly unlikely to be voluntarily unem- 
ployed. Bnefly, the advantages of this 
scheme are: 

• It would give students the opportun- 
ity to discover whether they would not 
really prefer a job elsewhere to con- 
tinuing in the university; 

• By eliminating those graduates who 
are least strongly motivated towards 
researcli it would raise the success rales 


sher who chose poieniial authors on 
heir degree class, giving them con- 
tracts and money without discoverinaif 
They could even write a short stor? 
would soon be bankcrupt. ^* 
■|his proposal now offers another 
verj- substantial advantage - that it 
would save a substantial sum from the 
education and science vote so that 
wihout any overall change in the size 
of that vole, the cuts in universky 
expenditure could be made less sharp 
and spread over a longer period. 

How niuch would be saved? i have 
been a civil servant who had to put 
together civil estimates for expenditure 
on postgraduates (and who indden- 
tally. mea culpa, was responsible for 
some of the fallacious arguments that 
have resulted in the over-expansion of 
postgraduate study) and so I am well 
aware of the impossibility of accurately 
estimating such figures when outride 
the government services. But all that 
are needed here arc figures for the 
magnitude of the saving, to show 
whether it is even worth considering as 
a contribution towards preventing the 
current crisis becoming a catastrophe. 

There were some 33.000 full time 
home postgraduate students in the uni- 
versiiies. last October, of whom 23.000 
were new students, and 10.000 were in 
their recond or subsequent years. 
Assuming that a substantial proportion 
of research students do not complete a 
full three years, these figures seem to 


in research degrees; 

• It would reduce the number of 
research students - there is strong 
evidence, especially from the depart- 
ment of Employment’s survey of the 
careers of 1970 graduates, that the 
unwersities have been overproducing 
PhDs for many years; 

• It cannot be good for the country to 
have so many of those graduates who 
reem the brightest — those whose qual- 
ities earn them premium salaries when 
they are employed outside the liniver- 
sities - so concentrated into the narrow 

•leads 

• The -selection of research ’students 
I would be based upoh better evidence 

of their promise in research. Any pub- 


error in also assuming that they are all 
supported from public funds, and il b 
reasonable to guess that they cost an 
average of about £2.000 a year per 
head, excluding fees, but including 
travel grants, equipment grants etc, 
and at prices consistent with those used 
in the government’s expenditure «ii- 
maies. 

If this proposal were introd^d 
from next October there would be 
yriu^ly no new research studentships 
in 1981 or 1982 and the saving on 
these assumptions would be very 
rouShly £7m in 1981-82 fApril 
March), £20 million in 1982-83 and 
in 1983-84. Research student- 
ships could start to be awarded again in 
1983 but far fewer would be given. 

This is not a vast saving, only a 
se venth of the savings the Government 
will probably enforce in the current 
year; but it could nevertheless make an' 
appreciable contribution to reducing 
the extent to which the expenditure 
cuts do irreparable harm. It could 
especially in 1983 and. later, make a 
useful contribution to any package of 
measures to allow the universities the 
lime that is needed to bring aboul 
constructive adaptation and change, 
^*^d It would nave the enormous 
advantage of resulting from a change 
tliat needs to be made instead of from 
an attempt merely to save money. 

.. academic staff will strongly 
dislike the idea Pf having no new home 
research students for two years but 
they should ask themselves whether 
they would prefer redundancies. 

Theaiiihoris a reader in sociology at the 
University of Essex. 


! " • poUiical problem toing confronted and • 
‘i ‘ha* not. only 

. wmniiintN his unequivocal' lidmira-' 

. also exercised a clear inflq- 

■ ^ Silhip** T'" noHiical 

• : j' t5i03, 

• ; : hfl coyr» of ilie pMiracted batUi tif 

ii! 2l!i Bprgiu. and the 

... fopi . MachioyelH was fascinated io 

• 'I'^hld cupc vwilK ihc‘ 
*?,'^4 hy thq duke’s presence 

• ‘ tISIMF?*- A shergmitided ihc 

■i’rifff hatred his holiiic^. 

r ' ftjilV .for’ Borgia ’^is Well- 

'Sis i tlie fact 

. i' hiorc help tohlm 

• iiS? " ^curing bis elco- 

"Wide 

■i}' [JfjS -V , 

' 1* ' ' ’ lr‘. I-' j . . ; ' * ’* • ' ; • * • ’ 


what slioutd .he do? Hij; nrsi move was 
simply to gel rid of- them by feigning 
reconclliaiTon, summoning ihcrn to a 
meeting at Sinigagtia and murderina 
tncmen mo&re. ' ■ ^ 

For once Muctiiavclii’.s studied cool- 
ness dc^rtk him: OS' tic describes the 
muitocuyrc, and he admits to being 
Jos In w:tiridcr at this ikivolopmem’* 
Next, Borgia rcscifyeU Uiut in foiiirc he 
ought iievei to miiktf’ u» oE such 
JreaqhcroMseilies. but ought instead to 
fnfse nis own troops.- - - , 

• Pi is policy - alipost unheard' qf at a 
li.nie when; practically every Italian 
pnntx; fought with hired mercehurfesr 
*“™cKvMachiBvcllj qt 
once M' belng. an exceptionally far- 

^ISf With pbvIouB 

upproval .that the (ftke has not only: 


Florentine territory for a year, the 
surety being the enormous sum of a 
thousand fTorlns. Then in February 

I3]3.camc the worst blow of all He 

Jas mistakenly suspected of lokinc 
part in an abortive conspiracy against 
Uic new.Mcdicean govcmmcni/and 
afier being pOi to the torture he was 
cnndoinncd to imprisonrhem and the 
paymiritt of a heavy: fine. As hejater 
complain^ to ihc.Medici in the dedi- 
cation to 77ie Prince, “Fortune's great- 
and steady, malice’’ had .suddenly and 

Viciously riruck hini.dow'n. 

hf aiithbf If pfv/esmr :qf p6ntlcai: 
licfence ^'rfre ofCatftb'ridgeh 

Tito nnb 


A state of collapse 


continued page 16 

ernerge into even a. tolerable society 

S IL^'® transplant and 

tend the seeds, like an nnthropoloeist 
smart enough to spot a forthcoming 
JMmp’ in the. species (as the new 
Vrevisiqnist” iDarwininhs: have it) in 
time lo'chll mthe ^ehetlcal'engineer to 
stop n ’’jump’’ backwards. 

Meanwhile the British Disease 


wads. Recent’ events’ ’i’iiThe Labour 
OT are presented, as. Ihoukh, they 


ft “ “®pre5,sinfl.nrguqi6m- 
; “j]y.8t ‘*^30.:39-0hsteadof:?eflfi6ting'd 
small but dncbura^hg rerife^ 

• Huwll ...in r his|'pat]ent -'advricacy -of 
inuclenr .disqrmnmelm 20' years, a^p: 


wrote about the "new splendours, new 
beauties' and new sublimities" attain- 
I able by the human spirit. Such splen- 
dours can .be attained only by those 
; whose minds and imaginations range 
freely arid boldly, above all ideologi- 
Those wfio capitulate to mc .. 
."End of Ideology" are our.enejh*^ 
now as; ^ley ww his -then. 'Among.- 
• ihem, -tlidsei 'Who capitulate daily in 
their craft, of education' are the most 
I gu tty,; for ihey beifay. their trust by 
hqipingl tp-: infect' the British 
‘;D|seasej the nexi gerieratlon. . 

'.y> ' ’i.. ^ 

Wcdiierjiium if.*Cdsst[i PrQ/essor' 
■%:Lif}v qC ih'e lfbndair School.. of 
Ecpndhiics and PoUHcal'S^len^i: 
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Events 

EXHIBITIONS 

Closing today. University of London Insti- 
tute of Education, Bedford Way Gallery 2. 
Etemena, paintings end drawings by Polly 
Thompson. 

Until May 20. Department of 
Architecture, Kingston Polytechnic. 



■gP^Oxford ETC puts Mer- 
'•»>^vyn Peake’s final Titus 
novel on the stage 


Architecture at Kingston. 

Until May 22. Middleton Hall. University 
of Hull. University Art Collection, incluo- 


ins pictures presented by Professor A. G. 
Dickens. 

Until May 26. Centre for Creative Photo- 
graphy, York. 77te Landscape Season, with 

E hotogr^hs by Hamish Fulton, Peter Mil- 
T and Roger Palmer. 

Until May 27. West Surr» College of Art 
and Design, Farnbam, Surrey. Greek 
archaic hand-woven dresses designed and 
made fn the 1930s by Katarina lliadi. Also 
woven and embroidered work selected by 
Mananne 8iraub. • 

Until May 29. Ltbran Concourse, Unl- 
vereity of taai Anglia. 7ne English Hottse: 
exhibition of phoioaraphs and drawings of 
the work of over 60 architects. 
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Until May 31. Library, Untvenliy of 
Essex. Sigmund Freud: Forty Years After. 

Until May 31. Ubrary, University of 
Art in Education', art and design in every 
aspect of life. 

UniilJunc 7. HertlbrdshlrcCollegcof Art 
and Design, St Albans. Co/ucrvflfioii and 
Architecture in Heriforilshire: exhihitioii of 
photographs. 

From May 19 uniil June 12. University of 
London Institute of Educotlun, Bcdfnnt 
Way Gallery. Tony Dyson: etchings, Oimic 
Hodgson: drawings. 

Until June 14. Salnsbiiry Centre fhr 
Viiuai Arts. University of East Anglin. Four 
American Sculptors', new work by Leonard 
Baskin, Hclaine Blunienfeld. Helen Fesen- 
maier and Dante Leonelli. 

Until June 28. The Octagon, FlUwUllam 
Museom. Cambridge. Twentieth-century 
Engilsh portraits atm figure drawings. 

From May 23 untU July 5. Museum of 
Modern Art, Oxford. Peter Linyon: Draw- 
ings and Graphic Work. Also. May 23 until 
July 19: Leon Kossoff: Paintinp from a 
Decade. 

UntU September. Boardroom. William 
Lea Group, 234/248 Old Street, London. 
Exhibition of work by third-year prinlmnk- 
ing students of the Roynl College of Art. 
EVENTS! 

Until Saturday May 16. Gulbenkian Stu- 
dio, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The Rnl 
Theatre CoiMany m Peter Flannery’s The 
Boy's Own Story. 

Until Saturday May 17. Theatre, Unlvcr- ' 
il^ of Bradford. Bahamutsi dramu group of 
Soweto. 

Until Saturday May 23. Arts Theatre, 
Cambridge. Smash!, a new play by Jack 
Rosenthal. _ . . « 

Saturday, May 16. The Cathedral, Bury 
St Edmonds. St edmundSbury Bach Chou* 
and Orchestra present Haydn's The Crea- 
tion. 

Saturday May 16. Great Hall, Gold- 
smiths' Qiiiege, London. Goldsmiths' 
Choir and Symphony Orchestra, conductor 
Arthur Darison. Programme of various 
composers. 

Saturday May 16. Centre for the Arts, 
Universlb^ of Astm. The Midland Youth 
Orchestra, conductor James Langley. Silver 
JubUee Concert. 

Sunday May 17. -Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Londop. A Banquet of Music for 
the Harpsichord.' 

Tuesaay May 19. Department of 
Architecture, nfyiechnic of the South 
Bank. Symposium: NIneieenth-cailwy Spe- 
culailve Housing. 

Tuesday May 19 until Saturday May 23. 
Centre for the Arts, University of Aston. 
Studio company presents Alarat by Peter 
Wei», 

Wednesday May 20. City Library, Nor- 
wich. Lunchtime poetry reading by Hugo 
WDUams. 
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Investing 
in the 
capital 

Calling all members of the new 
administrntionatCountyHall. Your 
local poly, the Soulh Dank, is planning 
to hold a hou&ijig symposium on 
Tuesday. True, wc are hardly building 
as many homes in the capital these days 
as did the Thomas Cubitls of the la.st 
century, but surely there are some 
lessons to be lenrnt from the past. 

Theaimofihe one-dayaffairisto 
consider "the use and re-use of the 
nincteenth-century speculative 
house." Il will start by looking aithe 
background to this considerable stock 
of housing- the building methods, 
finance and design. 

The symposium will also deal with 
the problems of conservation and 
rehabilitation, and consider the case 
for urban clearance along 
nineteenth-century lines. It is aimed at 
councillors and ofncials, employees of 
housing associations and building 
societies, ns well as anybody else 
involved with the environment. 

Speakers include Mermione 


Society; Victor Ue Ichcr, assistant 


The extraordinarily theatrical properties of Mervyn Peake’s writing urc being 
exploited by Oxford University’s Rxpcriiiicnlnl Tlieairc Club this week. , ^ 

the ETC is presentina the first stage adaptation of Peake’s Inst and argunbly 

Sb“Wh.™'’ "" 

Aiilhors’ widows are often said lo be prickly about reworkings of their 
husbands’ material, but it appears that Maevc Peake has been very enthusiastic 

about this project. A! the stoft of Ihc week the director and cast ierc allowing 3 J rehabilitation 

themselves a cautious optimism about her reactions. ' »§ a m 4 k» 

Reproduced above are details ffom illustrations bv Mervyn Peake himself Mhl’xaiSSteSure d^enart 
whkh were unpu bll, ted d uring hi, IteUme, und which far, Pea^e ha, aUowcd the Cnl^tSad is£30 and 

-rhcadaplaUaK bite work of Ja,lin Gllhcrt, a ,tudeal at Mertoa Collrtgc aad 
Titus Alone was originally the third part of a trilogy that Included Titus Groan and »*renci8iv,OB.«Pv.cxi /i34). 
Gotmengasl. The production runs at the Oxford Playhouse today at 8,00pm and ~ 

tomorrow at 4.00pm. T I9tl) <CentUr2» ^ 


TonyCImpniiin, fnrnicrd^uly 
divisional head of the GLCs 
moderni/alinn and rehabilitation 
division. 

Tlie programme starts at 9.30 in the 


Francis (928K9S9. ext 71 54). 


Hull’s best come to London 


* 19tl) ^entun* 

^pcculatiUc ^ousfiug 


Two of the best productions from this while Hull's production carried off the 
year’s National S^tudenl Drama Festiv- Best Design Award and Best Actress 
al at Hull are going to London's. Award. 


Mayfair Theatre on May 25 for a single 
dn^ 

They are Hull University’s own en- 


Last year, which was the 2Slh 
anniversary of the feslivui, half a dozen 
productions transferred from South- 



try. A Portrait of Sarah Siddons by ampton to the Old Vic for brief runs, 
Caroline Pugh, and Robert Patrick s_ but the level of interest by a wider 
Kennedy's Children, performed by public was generally poor. 

Westfield College, London University. Performances at the Mayfair are al 
This won the Best Company Acting 2.30 and 7.30pm. Ticket prices arc £1 
Award, aad four acting nominations, and £2, for each double bill. 



approppriately enough al the Lyttielon 
Inealre. It was the fourth in the annual 
scries under the broad head. "The 
Uniyersal Theatre: The British 
Mumuiii and its Public." Originally, 
theseries was founded to choose 
themes relating archeology to the 
theatre. 

One of llic main funcliims nf the 
museum, said Dr Wilson, was in 

E rovicle entertainment. There hod lo 
e showmonshipand presentation that 
would provide a window on the world 
and stimulate the senses. During Ihc 
years ihemuseuni had evoivedrrom . 
the ideaof an institution for the 
gentlemanly curious to the great 
popularspectuclc it was today. 

Before becoming director of the 
museum, Dr Wilson was professor of 
medieval archcologyat London 
University , and joint head of the 
Department o 



X smimsiiM 
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The last few weeks have several 
times witnessed the phenomenon of 
Shakespeare scholars called in by the 
media to interpolate exclamations of 
"Bosbr and "nshi" while eccentrics 
expound wild claims about their 
favoured alternative to the Stratford 
player as outlior of the plays. The 
autnorshipof just one play. The Booke 
of Sir TTiomas Afore, has also been at 
issue. Traditionally this play hasbeen 
attributed toacollabo ration by several 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, with 
one key scene of about 150 lines 


Dr David Wilson: "a window 


Could il be that the beleaguered 
World Service of the BBC is identifying 
with the arts in Britain? The service has 
fost started a programme entitled 
AferidMN. which aihis "to reflect the 
British nits scene at large," as well as to 
cover the work of visiting artists from 
abroad. The first uf the half-hour 
programmes was broadcast on May 2; 
there are three separate editions each 
week, with each edition goingon the 
air three limes. 

The programme’s editor, John 
Pitman, says of it; "The'emphasiswiil 
be on topicality and . wherever 
possible, the creative artist or 
performer will be invited to talk about 
their work in depth." 

The ubiquitous Michael Billington, 
theatre critic of TheCuardian, will be 
one of the regular voices, as svill 
Humphrey Carpenter, Peter Clayton, 
Sarah Dunant, Jim Hiley and 
Alexander Walker. 

The appearance of Meridian means 
the exit oi Theatre Cs//aad The Book 
Programme from World Sen'ice 
schedules. 


The History Workshop Journal has 
St published a highly readable 


autoDiograpbyofanOxfordcar • 
worker, The Poliiicsof the Prodiietion 
Line., It tells the stoiy of one Arthur 
Exell, born in 191 1 tne son of a Sotilh 
Watos reilwayiDOn, who travelled to 
Oxford in 19& and found work there. 
Hewenton to work forLordNuffteld’s 


ivesthe 


Tonight 


! banco Studio, Crewe and is Jean Metzinger's landscape. 


Fnday May z2. Dence Studio, Crewe and 
Alse^CoBege of Higher Education. Wor|d 
pfirmei'e of Datrmy's Progatss by Lei 
Beegley. 

Friday May 22 und Saturday May 23. Old 
Town IfoH Arts Centre, Hemel Hempstead. 
Mr Shaw in Search uf Lave, devised by 


UpeoiDg: 
to O.00. 


Hugh Hunt. 

Saturday May 23. Trinity College Chapel, 
Cambridge. I hc Cambridge PluycTs piny 
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There are 60 works of art from the Paintings drawings and prints by Brice ,. j nublishersclairamatthebookgivesthe 

Roland Collection at the Dixon Gallery Marden can be seen at the Whitechapel TT»omas Merriara , hasrecenUy claimed 

intheUniversityofLondonlnstitutepf Art Oalleiy in East London untilJune thatbyacomputeranalysisonhe 

Education. The exhibition continues 21. Abovelsanuntitledworkofinkon P>WS'«^SP®i‘®™sheIiassu wortang^ 

until June 10, Monday loFrlday9.30 to paper from a private collecHon in New evidence thM the play is “definitely ^ PJJ 

4.30 and Saturday 9.J0 to noon. Above Vork. Opeorng: Sunday to Friday pe;ceDtbyShakespeare."Onhearing 

•" ' ; — : — . . .. ■"> eoodforhiin. political issues beyond the factory 

inspired by the renewed interest in gates: the houslngproblem, the 
.?v mL : . . « thepInyasiudenigroupfromBrislol, a 

the PoorPlayers.aedtfcd to mount n Sp^ichCiyil^War.T^ereisaforcword 

prodiietion in Bristol ancfihe Young byBobWaghiTas^t^tgeneral. 

■ Vic, l^nd^. They havesuccessfulfy secretary ortheAUEW. . r-, 

,J>.< proved that, whoever the author, 5ir . 

T/tomos Afore deserves to be Since the emergence of the Graeae 

considered as drnmn rather than just as Theatre Company, the prospeci ofn - ' 

( I niexlual problem. Directed by troupeofaciorswiihmajoraisabililies 

Gregory Doran, theirs is a fine, does not .sccmquiie .so novel, 

well-stegedproduclion^vithan Nonetheless, ihislnicrnatldnalYearof 

play'sromcdynnd particularly good disappoiiiiingly small niim^'rof 

'‘il^ [wnormanc^sfromPeterRum^^ similnrinitiaBves. OneauiAvmiturc 

ring-lcadcrDollWilliamson. Anothe^r I'sa^intduciionofiniprnviscdniimeby 

Shakespeare Congress. culmination of the weekly drumn 

I ^ scssiuiis ivluch thcy Imvc beep 

r ' ' . **"^"r*r**^^ there must be an element of 

• One of the many bold and powerful items in the exliibltion of sculpture b^ showmanship. So said Dr David Al&n Fronks 

' Phillip Kins at the Hayward Gallery on the South Bank. It isopen until Wilson, directorof the British 

* June 14 , 10.00 to 6.00 Monday to Saturday and 12.00 to 6.00 on Sunday- Museum, in a lecture held yesterday and Lynne TrUSS 


m 


'^^undoy ^ay^24?‘’victorlB and Albert '.n 

Museum, London. Miaic uf the Pleasure 1 

Gardens, by Curncl Music 

^ . .. ' . ' . 

V : of Stirling. Actors from the Traverse Qne of the many bold and powerful items in the exliibltion of sculpture b^ 
.Jii.:matre and the Scottish National Orches- pkiiiiQ Kins at the Hayward Gallery on the South Bank. It isopen until 

June 14, lOTOO to 6.00 Monday to Saturday and 12.00 to 6.00 on Sunday- 




[an 


this the academic response has been 
that ‘’Bosh!" and "Pish!’’ would be too 
good for him.. 

Inspired by the renewed interest in 
theplay a student group from Bristol, 
the Poor Players, dedefed to mount n 
prodljciion in Bristol and* the Young 
Vic, London. They havesuccessfulfy 
proved that, whoever |he author, Su 
Thomas Afore deserves to be 
considered as drama rather than just as 
a textual problem. Directed by 
Gregory Dorao, theirs is a fine, 
well-staged production ^vilh an 
intelllgentlycautiousapproachtothc 
play's comedy nnd particularly good 
petformancesfrom Peter Rumney, as 
the mild-mannered merry SirThomas, 
imd Samantha Dond, as not 
ring-leader Doll Williamson. Another 
opportunity to see the production will 
be nl 1-lolyTrinity. Stratford, August .1 
io8, during the Intcmnlional 
Shakespeare Congress. 

As in the thuntre . so in the museum, 
there must be an element of 
showmanship. So said Dr David 
Wilson . director of the British 
Museum, in a lecture held yesterday 








‘For Britain, see Wales’ 


Rebirth of a Narion: Wales 1880- 
198Q 

^ Kenneth O. Mo»an 
Clarendon Prc&s: Oxford University 
Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 19 821736 6 

by Raymond Williams 

What if the veterans of a century 
ago were permitted to see ... the 
transformation of the Rlionikla val- 
ley from a sleepy hollow into the 
most i*tetive and thriving community 
in Circat Britain or the world? 

That little exercise in lime travel 
was printed in the tVe.sre/'/i Xfail on 
the Mrst day of the twentieth century. 
If it rcaiis nmv like a miilign joke, it 
is still, in its chosc|i terms, no fan- 
liisy. By. |lie Klandards tif cnpitalisi 
proiluclion niul export which are 
now being so vigorously revived as 
the crileriii <if "an active and thriving 
eoiiinniiiiiy”, the Rlionckla ami (he 
other Welsh coal valleys were (hen 
success stories in gladden die heart. 
In Dr Morgan’s estimate, the pro- 
ducts of South Wales (hen eonsiiiuied 
“about u third of the etial exports 
of the world”. Indeed his prose at 
that point csiplurcs the authentic lilt: 



working, noii-mytliical identity and 
community against and beyond the 
pressures of an international 
economy which tins no real us« for 
cither, and which is even having to 
renege on its only positive proDO- 
siiion - that all people are product 
and consumers ~ the “all" now drasti- 
cally revised to “some” or even “a 
few", with die rest, in that now deci- 
sive term, •’redundant". 

This is the real force behind the 
contemporary revivnl of Welsh his- 
torical studies. It is « remarkable 
enough history to attract both pro- 
fessional and general attention, but 
the distinguishing qUi^Iity of some of 
the best recent work is that the full 
historical detail is being sou^t ns a 
contribution to understanding n con- 
lemfwrary impasse. This is especially 
true of the work of Gwyn A. Wil- 
liams and his colleagues: the essa^ 
A People and a Proleiarlai, edited by 
David Smith (1980) are an excellem 
introduction to this. Dr Morean’s 
perspective, but then also evidently 
his brief, is rather different. He has 
given us the one-volume history of a 
decisive century, . from which the 
general reader can start and to which 
all students of the history and the 
culture will need, for its scope and 
fulness, to refer. It is in some wa^ a 
very Welsh history, in its quite 


inTc'grai 'inclusion”' of "oo^rrv Tnd 

France, llaly.bracil ami Arpciilina, "" ■•'popnlmcd bnl niurginaliy surviving pasloral hills". ' novll “ wl"h the politics al?d tile 

above all the ucciinic sleam-ilriven economics. But he does not need to 


above all the oceanie stearh-tiriven 

carrying ncet of the never tinderslootl what Wales: a lest case, in all its light and see England' 


tng of Welsh coal. ' eTviLnjl’XT^i^^rzi^ra^^^ "d?f- eo'pTe"" Morgan's "]«• jfn^^ .ha. .he curmn, Welsh argumenl. in 

A" -anic .deed. And if S'^h”e"j:„', wj;r^a?es'^a’„"d ?,r'£«r?r!iv5e' St7r„"Al'Xe"‘c:K3^ 
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ESFff 


„„ ... . . that it is around his central 

•? that of "nnlion" in the 

other way. For Britain, see Wales . sense of national identity and rebirth. 


fc rent ly oriented working 


3f"a\.e™.med!'°rc^^^^ S“S'in^a7ai“'ffi3 "f g™;h Ihrough a eul...^^ study. It is udtnirablv 

<?!!»?: world .Eis eoull be. The ,«ople seem dSd h^, an eSmy.' W “"bug,'’ Tnd “ 


ou^lim] struggle between chapel and union, was’ in\fe iL^s JtieS^i^d^wE impression but 'is now (perhaps 

too little known in England. Even and w ih n both in industrial Sniuh it had r ™ been organized around certain iinjustlv) fadine is ihai nf th^e 


thing b^ond their confidently named where. 
Home Counties. Yet “regional” begs Rut 
ml the questions. Industrial South the alt* 


respects this is still illuminatiM, ns 
an indicator of the character of etd- 


Bul then is growth- to be found in 
the alternative perspective: the build- 
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external dom:' 
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essential fir^un-rof a Wf ®>«>- The social feeling audibly different from Ihaned and “uneven development", is now more 

Is now -To IM sure «^orWng.class movement of the repressed, anxious. clSiffi orS^surern^ / to the point. To stand on the Brecon 

KTMs.fc-rs'.'K 3‘cs.wsste: r-: 1* 
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political ' position. Virtually even/ already classiest 111 its with some e^arlv^^^nhni.B'''”’”? *^®r readily in the history, the 

model of Sw growth of a scwieinaT^ *h. “"** ^** gentry and social climbers having nallonalisi? that U t® /!?' T‘* apparent abstraction 

be tested there on hietnnVflr Dr«!i ?■ ” ^^.oul there are two quahfica- conveniently emigrated? This oersua^ n»« tn k*. L «rL!., Welsh- To the south, now, are the dwindling 

c3nte“^r»i; ^„33s.''‘“°™‘'^“‘' ‘ " >)"3 »>ve. generous aJd e„couru^„^"e3- Steibly I mSmc ih^r.h^.T^ remains of Ihn. Explosive develcf 

Is nmionar revival “exnanHino turbulent penod of tlment, which bore some fruit Jn eulturai^fnrilSiiiln ' i,''^®k fldual menl of the iron and coal trade. To 

production and aMressive market^ industrial expansion, it came to social thought and imaginative wri^- lonae^d iTtSfrtivII. depopulated but 

Eig"h after whichf*bul only aH« Sf ‘ng. encountered a driadful reality divirse na ive elcLms aSd^he^ marginally surviving pastoral hills. It 

which, we eel our social relaitnnc eMnomic aepresslon, with coal on several occasions but most dnminnnt anH as simultaneous 

■right and 51^ providing "the things. n..E !» ‘I’', nampaign end an occupvina nower 3. nr “"''l'': 


within a turn of the 
: reality now is that 
nd both marginal. 

:se two ways as a boy, 


oniv n the driven labour, ihp Indus- sunnosed thai ^ me sentiment could not admit had diverre ooten lals“ Stoi k 
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than the political border with £fl| 
land — has since shaped most of my 
work. While the nation was being 


• and : in -^ncral 


by Dr sions oi the "PrincipalUy" and the loaetTier — ’ ‘ciuporaruy those valleys to the south, I 
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In search of the poetry for the age 


Time and Mind In Wordsworth's 
Poetry 

by Jeffrey Baker 

Wayne State University Press, £9.35 
distributed by Transatlantic Book Ser- 
vice 

ISBN 0 8143 1655 7 
Wordsworth and the Poetry of Epi- 
taphs 

by D.D. Devlin 
Macmillan, £13.00 
ISBN 0 33.1 21783 7 


Wordsworth's concern with perma- 
nence sprang partly out of his own 
Puritan ethic: if ne were to spend so 
much lime withdrawn from the wtirkl. 
and then to feave nntliiii^ hdiiiul him, 
how L-ould be justify his c.xisicncc? 
Permanence in itself' was n<n cmuigli 
however, since it was also iinporitiiii 
iliut what he left shouKI remain alive. 
The mnst lasting things, such as rocks 
and stones, wx're not a reassuring 
model for .i pout. 

This dilumnni led to a good deal of 
thought about time, and about the 
liumun mind in relation to lime. Seen 
in these terms the whole of luiinmi 
existence could be viewed us a long 
struggle between the mind and tran- 
sient life. The mind's activities, 
seemingly controlled by the body's 
successive sensations in time, were 
subject to the decay of those sensa- 
tions; yei they could, through the 
workings of memory, conquer time 
and, through certain workings of the 
unconscious, escape from its grip. 

Jeffrey Baker's approach to these 
issues is sensible aiiu straightforward. 
He traces three levels of time in 
Wordsworth's poetry; ordinary and 
strict clock lime, ticking steadily away 
in minute regularity: I^wtonian time, 
relating to the heavens and the planets; 
and the variable flow of lime in human 
consciousness, with all its vuriatiuiis 
and unpredictable linking. For the 
last, he takes as his chief guides 
Virginia Woolf, another explorer of 
unusual states of consciousness, and 
(since the subject leads towards rell- 
^ous questions) William James, who 
examined mystical e?merience with a 
saluta^ scepticism, while not shrug- 
ging ort questions relating to abnormal 
slates of consciousness, he is anxious to 
keep the discussion at a common-sense 
level 

The discussion begins with a chapter 
on ordered and disordered time, show- 
ing how these themes interweave in 
some of Wordsworth's most striking 
poetry (references to clocks, for in- 
stance, are usually significant) and how 
disordered lime seems to be closely 
related to disordered consciousness. 
He then moves to consider the status of 
the mind itself in Wordsworth's poetry, 
noting how traces of the influence of 


associalionism in his thought are fre- 
quently checked by references to the 
powers of the mind which suggest a 
different philosophy. 

A good chapter entitled "Idleness 
and Deliberate Holiday" puts together 
a number of passages which show how, 
against (he urgings of a more sober 
judgment, Wordsworth was frequently 
forced to confess the value - even llic 
moral value ~ of “vacant" slates of 
mind, times of "Ihoughllessncss" and 
so on, as ways of empathizing with a 
similarly ambiguous “thoughtlessness” 
in nature. The final chapters include 
discussions of places which were im- 
portant to him in terms of time: ruined 
Christian shrines of one kind und 
unuiher figure in (he poetry surprising- 
ly often. 

It may he his concern with transience 
that causes Professor Baker lu take up 
so forthright a position in relation to 
the |)L'rpeUiul nrgumenl among Words- 
woriliiims as to the two versions ot 
The Prelutlc. Supporters nf the lxi>5 
version urge the sense of mental life 
which is conveyed by its movcmoni. 
those of (he IKSU version point to 
counilcss verbal revisions which im- 
prove the text. Professor Baker is 
urmly in (he second c.imp; in defending 
his position he draws attention to an 
apparent contr.idietinn in the opinions 
of de Sclincuiiri, who at one point in 
the introduction to his edition of The 
Prelude remarked “No one would 
doubt that the ISSfi version is u better 
composition than the A text'', yet also, 
within twenty pages, recordetf Words- 
worth's stuiemeni that lie himself 
valued his poetry "according to (he 
powers of mind which it presupposed 
in the writernnd excited in the hearer", 
claiming that the work which most 
triumphantly stands that test belongs 
to the years 1798 to 1807. De Selin- 
courl, Baker suggests, did not under- 
stand “the magnitude of the superiority 
of the 1850 version", or he would not 
hnvc been guilty of such an extraordin- 
ary self-contradiction. 

It might be truer to say that de 
Selincourt so revealed himself the 
subtler critic. Professor Baker looks 
for simple critical judgments, simple 
criteria of what is "better". But de 
Selincourt's comments demonstrate 
that critical judgments can be made in 
different ways. It is not inconsistent to 
enjoy one version of a poem for the 
superiority of the powers that it man- 
ifests and excites tnrough the running 
line of its syntax and rhythm, while 
acknowledging the more complicated 
virtues of fater, meditative revisions: 
and this is precisely the double view 
that needs to be cultivated for any 
consideration of Wordsworth's poetry. 
It is surely time for critics to begin 
thinking in larger terms, instead of 
continuing what must berame an in- 


creasingly sterile argument. 

The other drawback of the book as a 
discussion of Wordsworth’s poetry is 
that it is almost entirely concerned with 
his mental powers. One cannot fully 
understand his achievement as a 
whole, however, without understand- 
ing his phrase about the necessary 
“dialogues between mind and heart" - 
without appreciating, that is. the in- 
tensity of his concern for the affect ions. 
Whenever Professor Baker enters the 
realm of "the heart" he lends to fumble 
and misread. He thinks the belinviour 
of Margaret in 77ie Ruined Couage, as 
she spends her days hoping and waiting 
for her husband's return, falls implicit- 
ly under moral condemnnlion by 
Wordsworth, as an indulgence in fan- 
tasy life on her pari. But this is to 
igmne the nature of grief as Words- 
worih perceived it. Grief was lutt a 
luxury which one indulged, it was a lact 
of existence: once it sci/eil n |>erson, its 
grip was irresistible. In “Miehiicl" simi- 
larly the hero's great lault neeordmg to 
this critic was to have verhalized the 
covunnni (hat he made with his son. 
“Had he simply let him ploce the first 
stone wiihoui ennuneni the syniholic 
nutiirc of the act would have stood ii 
heller cluiiicc of coming luune to the 
hoy." But this is more like a literary 
criticism feeding upon its own theories 
of symbol than an account of the wny 
real people actually hehave. A cove- 
nant with n young lad is not likely to he 
the more effective for being silent or 


iimilicii. Again, since the phMosopliy of 
"Tinte 


intern /^bey" cannot, we learn, be 
taken seriously, it “may he classified as 
a beautiful and highly sophisticated 
example of an engaging nnd vitalizing 
human phenomenon - the entliusiasi’s 
brag". Because (he dominant rule of 
the human affections is not taken 
seriously, the pocni is read in distorted 
terms - which is a pity, since the 
significance of the emotions in lime 
was even more important lo Words- 
worth thnii that of the mind. 

D.D. Devlin’s book, IVonfxii'orr/i 
and the Poetry of Epitaphs, is also 
about permanence. Wordsworth's in- 
terest in epitaphs was natural enough. 
The poet’s desire to leave behind some 
writing that will survive the dfsappear- 
aiice of his speaking self is reflected in 
the universal longing to be remem- 
bered in some way. even if tliul is no 
more than the writing on a stone thai 
will survive the disintegration of one's 
mortal rem.xins. 

The title gives little sense of the 
book's range, however, since Dr Dev- 
lin homes in on the epitaph from 
several angles, showing how it provided 
a natural point of focus for various of 
Wordsworth's concerns. First was the 
need to find the kind of poem that 
would be adequate to man's condition 
as it was revealing itself at the end of 



with Wordsworth's own accounts of his 
difhculties in rendering his deepest 
emotions. The truest poetry might be 
simple silence; he admired the depth of 
emotion in his brother John, "the silent 
poet". Or, more practicably, (he func- 
tion of poetic language might be to 
"uphold, and feed, nnd leave in quiet, 
like tile power of graviiaiioii or the air 
we breathe" - but in that case what 
critic could ever adequately appreciatL- 
it? 

And what kind of subject matter 
should the poet choose? According to 
Juhnsun (an omnipresent figure in 
these pages, as he was in Wordsworth's 
thinking about poetry) “just repre- 
sentations of general nuiurc". But in 
Wordsworth's lime it was coming lobe 
realized that the pleasing honuigeiieity 
of Miitlirc presupposed in that phrase 
wiis less onviniis Ihiin hud previously 


been thoiiglit; still less easy was it to 
believe tliui llie niiml in iis'iileal siaic 
would evenly align itself with such :i 
iKiniogeneiiy. Most siginiicsmtly ol ull, 
Wonlsworth wns coming u* believe 
lliiit if such an iilignniviit existed aiiy- 
wliere, it was in those who spent inosi 
time in rcccpiive soliiiide; another 
paradox fui a poet trying in produce 
poetry willi universal appeal. 

1'hese three problems point to the 
centrality of the enil.iph in Words- 


worth's thinking, followiiiu the in- 
tciresl of Johnson (who also devoted an 


vssuY lo the subject, reprinieil hcict 
he took the discussion further. The 


epitaph conies nenr in being an exem- 
plum of true poetry. It speaks unobtru- 


Bc'pjantln Haydon’s portrait of 
Wordsworth, 1842. 


the eighteenth century. If Wordsworth 
hoped to find a universal readership, 
that desire was certainly thwarted: one 
need turn only to the memories of the 
Westmoreland countrymen who knew 
him to establish (hat fact. What he did 
do was to change the emphasis where- 
by poetry was becoming increasingly a 
preserve for the fashionable miadle 
class and find new ways of catciiingi^e 
ear of the thoughtful middle class.^ie 
book also shows how often the ques- 
tion of the audience becomes an issue 
somewhere in the course of a poem - 
most notably perhaps in the opening to 
“Peter Bcll'^. 

But then what kind of a poem was 
adequate to the age? Wordsworth 
asked himself the question repeatedly. 
Mr Devlin collects a variety of state- 
ments on the subject, often connected 


sivciy to everyone, nnd is published 
freely: its langiuigc is of the com- 
monest, and best contemplated by a 
silent spectator; its subject is of univer- 
sal concern, yet it also relies for its 
ultimate life upon the imagiiinlion of 
the reader. An epitaph, almost 
(ibscurcil by weeds, of an infuiii who 
was born uii one day nnd died the next 
need only record those facts to achieve . 
its effect; yei that effect will reW almost 
entirely upon the quality or human 
imagination that the reader brings to it. 

TTie value of the book lies p.*ir(ly in 
its enhancing of significant statements 
by bringing them together. The ex- , 
iraordinary (and vulnerable) humility 
of Wordsworth’s language requires this 
kind of ministration. Professor Baker, 
in turn, shows how his concern with (he 
mind's true place in nature, carrying 
Wordsw'orth to the far reaches or 
imaginative speculation, gives depth to 
what might at first sight appear the 
most commonplace statements and 
images. 

John Beer 


John Beer is a fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. His hooksiiiclude "Words- 
wuri/i and the Human Hean” and 
“Wordsworth in Time”. 


Jane Austen and the crisis of the gentry 


Jane Austen: Structure and Social 
VlsioD 

by ■ Oay(d Mpnaghan 
MacmiUan, £12<60 
ISBN 0 333 27110 6 


Jane Austen's "Sir Charles Grandison’’ 
edited by Brian Southam 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £7.95 
ISBN 0 19 812637 9 


T: 


"You could not shock her", admitted 
Auden, “more than she shocks me". It 
made him most uncomfortable tn see 
“an English spinster of the middle-class 
describe the amorous effects of brass" : 


tween land nnd trade, as in the preci- argument, expressed by critics such as 
Sion with Which he pinpoints the exact Lionel 'lYiliiitg, that therfi is implicit 
social orientation of her novels, and uncase in the way that she presents 
exnlflt)is/;hqw (his conditioned her “the quiet thing", stillness and leisure. 
uhftihclimgviewoflheshQpklrigevenis To support this reversal. Monaghan 
that were about to happen. deploys die researches of the social 

She was explicit about money be- historians G.E. Minguy und Harold 
cause she did not in fact belong to the Perkin', and he quotes the latter telling- 
middle class, but lo the socially tin- ly when he observes how in Aiistcirs 
squeHmish gentry; and Professor world leisure was never cquatc«l with 
Monaghan shows how her niche among idleness: it “was the ideal at which the 
the “lesser landlords" allowed her to whole society aimed". Thus Pride and 
regard the pretensions of snobbish Prejudice is perfect because the mar- 
aristocrats like Catherine de Bourgh riage of Darcy nnd Elizabeth enacts the 
and nf nrriWxtM like John and Isabella iiccommodalion of the aristocracy and 


here there is something of ths same Lawrence Stone, but the underlying 
bradog eNrontery. Less happy is the ossumplions are too often those or (he 
more modish analysts of structure, revenants of “the age of candelight". 
Since each of the novels is plotted Arthur Bryant or Philip Guedalfa. 
around the daiices and dinners of the If Jane Austen were really us single- 
county, we are apprised that these inindcdasPrnfessorMonaghunbelieveit 
functions)rmboIicBJlyasinitialioncore- then she would have written (he play 
monies for the Iteroines* induction into Sir Charles Cmndison, which was 


(he ethic of social concerii. The trouble unearthed in 1977 among her family's 


Thorpe with impartial contempt. It is gentry: and a chapter on Matisfieltl 
the landowning gentry who provide the park (urns into a eulogy of Fanny 
moral leadership in the novels, in each Price, whose still heart restores 


with symbolic interpretations of such 
“rituals", (as numerous raptures over 
Mrs Dfliloway’s party wilf testify), is 
(hut the syinnolism is os old as The 
Symposium and painfully obvious. It 
requires no special acumen to grasp 
that when al Mansfield Boudely 
solemnly enters with the tea-urn, he 


papers. This “fierce abridgement" of 
Richardson's pompous novel acceler- 
ates the business of dances, abductions 
and fainting-fits to hysterical farce. 
*nte solution to the litcra^ leaser is 
trailed hy Lord David Cecil however. 
In his Foreword to this first transcrip- 
tion, when he notes that "Jane Austen 


betray, he thought, so unselfconscious- 
ly, “the economic basis of society". 


The surprise at Jane Austen’s pers- 
picacity about money dates from the 
mirttes, when left-wingers like Auden 
‘flighted, we have been told, to cite 
; H^fleld Park as the unwitting pre- 
raae to Dos Kapilai The interest of 
.Monaghan’s brisk re-examina- 
pi the conservative imagination in 
8 fiction lies then not so 
™ch m his thesis that in the course of 
IJ;? *'“**feenth century, the conflict of 
• Jane Austen describes 

ihtP a struggle for power be- 


of which Monaghan secs (he Tory equilibrium to (he turning B 
paternalism of Edmund Burke tested world. Monaghan's plain w? 
and reaffirmed, as the disinterested- ' - 


ness of the leisured class resists the 
corroding bourgeois ethic. The shadow 
of 1789 may fall across their estates, 
but unlike their French counterparts, 
Jane Austen's landowners save their 
chateaux, if not by playing cricket with 
their retainers, then by the "polite 
performance" in social rituals of their 
feudal “ideal of concern for others". 

This is an interpretation which 
places Austen in a tradition of moral 


Regency 
way with 
history is clarifying, Hut it ignores or 
irons out the comnlexilius of those 
moments when, as Margaret Drabble 
has remarked of Sanditon, "the spirit 
of the aw was pulling her relentlessly 
on” and “we sec her yearning lo 
follow". . . . . , 

The core of Professor Monaghan s 
book seems to be an old-fashioned 
determinism. The “artistic falling off* 
of Persuasion , for instance , is evidence 
that the old order “is finally falling 


“buttresses Fanny's value system”, was only one member of a family of 


retrenchment that goes back to Jon- apart".Thisislhekindofioughialking 
5 i\ and it reverses the at which Christopher Hill excels, and 


son's Penshursi: 


These nre the rituals of every life, and 
lo assimilate (lieni to "value systems" 
may seem both gratuitous and reduc- 
tive. 

The bluntncss of (his book will 
appeal to students, but they should be 
warned that it is neither strictly “struc- 
turalist" nor sufficiently “social". Pro- 
fessor Monaghan is too much impress- 
ed by easeful wealth to consider where 
it comes from, and there is no mention 
here of the' fact thot the owner of 
Mansfield Park is what Raymond Wil- 
liams has termed “a great West Indi- 
an", a slave proprietor. The method 
employed may owe something to 


tiulhors’'. Just as the newly discovered 
Mozart always turns out lo have been 
dictated by Leopold, so here the 
Austen family tradition that the play 
was the work of the seven-year-old 
niece Anna, though clearly u blind, 
iiiuy not be so wrong. Ccrluinly it is in 
June's own hand; but the cuidityofthe 
humour suggests to mo the "social 
vision" of the boisterous hrotlier 
James. 


Richard ^Vllson 


Richnrd WiJ.roii u fcciurer hi En|Ji'sh al 
the Vniversity of Lancaster. 
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CHEMISTRY 
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Warren E. C. Wacker 

Magnesium 
and Man 


Magnesium and Man provides a comprehensive survey of 
magnesium as a biochemical agent in human metabolism 
and disease. Tltc first part of the book introduces 
techniques of. measurement as well as the role of 
magnesium in normal biochemistry and physiology. The 
remainder discusses magnesium squarely in the context of 
humian disease: neonatal deficiency, thyroid disease, 
kidney disease, malignant osteolytic disease, alcoholism, 
and cirrhosis. 

Commonwealth Fund, February 1981, £10.50 

Harvard University Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, London S Wl fV 9SD. 
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Synthetic chemicals 


Industrial Organic Chemicals in 
Perspective 

by Harold A. Wltcoff and Biyan G. 
Reuben 

Part 1: Raw Materials and Manufac* 
ture 

WUey, £19.20 
ISBN 0 471 03811 3 

Pari 2: Technology, Formulation and 
' Use 

Wiley, £27.00 
ISBN 0 471 05780 0 

A young housewife is in her kitchen 
washing up after breakfast. She is 
washing "hydrogenated vegetable 
oil" off a "nonstick” frying pan with 
B "synthetic detergenr in a 
'polyethylene" bowl using a "cel- 
lulose" sponge. She is standing on a 
"polyvinyl cnloride” tiled floor and 
her working surface is a "laminate". 
Her kitchen cupboards are coated 
with an "alkyl resin”, the electric 
plugs are "urea-formaldehyde resin" 
und the food storage boxes from the 
refrigerator arc “polystyrene”. 

The refrigerator itself uses 
"chlorofluorocarbon” ns il^ refriger- 
ant and the door is sealed with 
“butyl rubber". She is wearing an 
"acetate” blouse over which she has 
an “acrylte" fibre Jumper. Her skirt 
is "polyester”, her lights are 
“polyamide”. She is planning her 
family using the "pill” and recently 
cured a deep septic cut with an 
"antibiotic”. Her kitchen and clothes 
are brightly coloured with "synthetic 
dyes” and she is continually using 
"polypropylene" plastic bags. She 
and her family have enough to eat 
because the farmers use ‘^synthetic 
fertilizers” to nourish their crops and 
both "herbicides” and "insecticides" 
to protect them. 

Although most graduate chemists 
have some vague ideas of where the 
common plastics and fibres come 
from, very little probing is necessary 
to show that their koowledge of the 
chemical industry is sketchy indeed. 
Twenty-five years ago a considerable 
proportion of a chemist^ student's 
, I time was taken up with lectures on 
1 1 natural products and a less, but still 


substantial amount of time, was 
devoted to synthetic products like 
dye-stuffs and plastics. Nowadays, 
the growth of academic chemistry 
has been so enormous that these 
"relevant" aspects of chemistry have 
been completely squeezed out of 
most undergraduate courses. 

At the same time the chemical 
industry has been growing and the 
penetration of the home by products 
of the chemical industry has been 
increasing. The problem of coping 
with the ever-increasing amount of 
knowledge is not made easier by the 
increasing Intellectual difficulty of 
some of the material. We are faced 
with the old adage of "learning more 
and more about less and less". The 


two returns to the economic aod 
social aspects with the title of “Who 
buys chemicals". The general tiy* 
out adopted by the authon k lo 
describe the "henvy" side of ihe 
industry in volume one fraw maieri- 
als and manufacture) and to desciitK 
the produciioii of finished products 


Perspectivi 


lariy appropriate, for there is a very 
real need tor readable books givina 
uD-to-date accounts of industrial 


chemistry. 

Somehow university chemistry 
departments have got to find time 
and opportunity lo give the students 
some feeling for. ihe industry in 


chemical (plastics, fibres, detergents, pharma- 
and the ceulicnls, dyes, and so on) in volume 
products two. The two volumes are very much 
has been "one book” und one wonders why 
if coping the publishers divided it. 

nount of The great problem in writing a 
er by the hook like this, is that two euthois 
iculty of ean never have sufficient knowledtt 
are faced jq cover such n vast ground, TRi 
ling result is that the treatment is uoeveo, 

..... . , and guile trivial mistakes in stru^ 

arrival of Industrial Organic Chenus- (yrg] formulae have escaped check- 
/ry in Perspective is therefore particu- ' The only way this could have 

is a very heen avoided would be to have each 
iks givina chapter cheeked by indusiriil 
industrial chemists who work in the field is 
question. Fortunately, these errott 
chemistry ^fe "technical” and do little to 
find time undermine the value of the book. 


In general, students will not uk 


?h.y ie talkini aboul they 1 «- “Tiherfso™* d 

ture. Since they do not know about Sf chi!^ 

the developments in industry, they rfi* ^ 

are often particularly reluctant ih nf mlS 

include Industrial chemistry in their 

lectures. Wlttcoff and Reuben's book fh.. 

Thl “rapoiind^ in these “'“II” 
two volumes are included because m 

thev are useful be thev a fibre to world would be ii there was do 

weave into cloth, a drug to combat will 

disease, or a perfume to make a per- eii:, ^ * 

son more attractive. The importance ^ i 

of a compound in these booxs is not Although the books are e:^nsiv^l 
to be measured by Us chemical slg- do most strongly recomiitend that they 
nificance but by Its value on applies- should be available to all studenii 
tioQ. Thus, chemistry is given, a new reading chemistry at tertiary level 


dimension In the form of economics. 

Chapter one of volume one intro- t m Tedder 

duces the place of the chemical 
industry in a modern economy and 

chapter six (volume one), returns lo ' 

consider its economic and social Profiasar The Lord Tedder is foinh 
impact with particular attention to head of the department of chem\s\rt 
the future. Ctiapter one of volume at the University of St Andrews. 


Roles of natural products 


Biological Chemist^: Ihe molecalar 
approach to biologldd lyatema 
1^ K, E. Sackllog and C, J. SacUlng 
QmbrMge University Presa, £25*00 
and £9.95 

ISBN 0 521 22852 2 and 29678 1 

Attitudes of chemists and 
biochemists throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centui^s 
towards the chemicals which occur in 
living systems have usually diftered 
and these differences still exist albeit 
perhaps to a lesser degree today. 

The fact that a substance existed 
naturally has always been sufficient 
encouragement rar the organic 
chemist to regard it as important and 
worthy of study. It is usually consi- 
dered essential that such substances 
should be. isolated In pure cryatalllne 
form, their structures accurately 
established and confirmed by synth- 
esis. Whereas organic chemists tove 
(ended to examine a wide range of 
unrelated biological materials often 
with little Kgard for their biochemi- 
cal roles, the biochemist endeavours 
to identify the important biochemical 
reactions ahd to. examine, them 
regardless of tha (lifficultics of purifl- 
caiton.anfl striictural elucidation of 
individual metabolites. 

This; latter approach has paid 
handsome dividends in recent' yeSis 
and although It would be unfair to 
underestimate the substantial con- 
tribution made to biochemistry by 
..^Iterations . .of natural product 
chemists, the liiaip contribution. ' of 
the cHemih has probably resided In' 
hit providing basic chemical know- 
ledge and; techniques for the purlflcn- 
tlon and identUicatibn of cbpipounds. 

'^e igencral structure of ih^' book; 
which, does not profess'to be a coip- 
prehensive account of biological 
chemistry, goes some way . to accept- 
ing the latter premise. The early and 
largest part of the book is mainly 


concerned with some of the more 
important ' basic reactions of organic 
chemistry using biochemicals or 
biochemical reactions and reaction 
sequences as an illustrative back- 
ground for the chemistry. 

Such combinations include (a) 
addition reactions to polarized dou- 
ble bonds such as In carboxylic, sul- 
phonic and phosphoric acid deriva- 
tives illustrated by peptide hyd- 
rolysis, nucleoside phosphorylation 
and polyphosphorylation and hyd- 
rolysis of nucleotides including 
effects of metal ions and their impor- 
tance in selected enzyme' systems; (b) 
addition to aldehydes or ketones as 
In Clalsen and related reactions illus- 
trated by coenzyme A condensations, 
porphyrin synthesis, . de novo bio- 
synthesis of purine nucleotides, 
ifyridoxal phosphate reactions, 
thiamine pyrophosphate function 
with chemical analogies and mehtlon 
of . specific enzyrabk; (c) carbon- 
carbon double bond formation and 
reactions with reference to fumarase, 
ammonia lyase and Isoprenold bio- 
synthesis including the use of radio- 
active labelling techniques; (d) 
aliphatic - and aromatic substitution 
reactions including biological methy- 
iation, substitution at' glycosidic car- 
bon atoms, free . radical substitution 
and examples from . porphyrin and 
alkaloid biosynthesis !ana nucleotide 
iiiterconversion rcjactions; ■ (e)' 

oxidation-reduction reactions illus- 
trated by niCotihamide derivatives 
. arid flavins; (f) irielal ions , with spc- 
.cial refoironce, to Fe, Co, Zn and 
. their, rble in ' appropriate' Coerfeyme- 
;.enzyme systems. 

.. '^e latter' half of the book is 
somewhat, more biochemical, and 
included brief accounts of enzyme 
purmcgtloii procedures, assays and 
reaction mechanisms, multi-enzyme 
systems And allosteric effects, a chap- 
ter dn:btoIog|cai membranes, arid a 
I final chapter devoted to miscellane- 


ous commercial chemicals including I 
drujgs and agricultural chemicals, u | 
adoition, (be book is liberally sprios - 1 
led with problems to which nnswen > 
are provided in on appendix: j 

chapter is provided with a r 
reading list, though mainly i 



ziaiM: 

Ways of bonding 


Chemical Structure and Bonding 
by Roger L. DeCock and Harry B. 
Gray 

Dcnjamln-Cummings: Addlsion-Wes- 
ley, £8.50 

ISBN 0 S0S3 1310 4 

A 500- page book on chemical structure 
and bonoing which sells for £6.50 in 
hard covers, written by estnblishcdl 
authors, must clearly be looked at 
seriously os a possible recommended 
text for appropriate university courses. 
The Benjgmin-Cummings publishing 
house has apparently found a way out 
of the seemingly inevitable cost spiral 
of recent years without any reduction 
in typographical standard, iimi nil 
students and authors must wish it well. 

For any undergrailuatc textbook tlic 
authors must judge whui part of the 
frontiers of knowledge they cnll upon 
for their pedagogical use. Tltc choice is 
particularly crilicHl in any .subject that 
has a sound mathematical basis be- 
cause concepts must be judged both by 
their descriptive and quantitative 
values. 1 have to say ut the outset that 
the authors' choice would not always 
be my own. 

From Ihe preface to this book we 
read that one of the motives for its 
writing was lo enhance the status of 
molecular orbital theory by relating it 
closely to Ihe experimental technique 
of photoelectron spectroscopy. 
However, a phrase like "pnotoeleciron 
^ectroscopy is evidence for the valid- 
ity of molecular orbital theory" in itself 
means only that inoleculnr orbital 
theory is reasonably good for interpret- 
ing pnotoclectron spectra. To take the 
phrase further: molecular orbital 
theory Is a good approach to chemical 


bonding (for example, it explains 
molecular geometries, why CH.) is 
stable but CH; is not. and so on) 
requires more justification. To some 
extent this justification is contoined 
within the examples given In the book, 
but I think the authors could have 
given more attention to this point. 


The mathematical demands made on 
the reader are not high but they are 
rather uneven. For example, the Bohr 
theory of the hydrogen atom is given in 
detail but when the Schrddinger treat- 
ment is reached we read "sumce it to 
say that the Schrfidingcr equation for 
the hydrogen atom can ne solved 
exactly" and what follows is a state- 
ment of the wave functions and ener* 
gies. No attempt has been made lo 
show how the quantum numbers arise 
from boundary conditions on the angu- 
lar and radial variables, nor how the 
nodal properties of the wave functions 
connect with the quantum numbers. 

As another contrast, neither the 
variation theorem nor pcrlurbntioii 
theory is explicitly discussed, although 
both are implicitly used in the deriva- 
tion of molecular orbilul wave func- 
tions. whereas spiii-nrbii coupling is 
covered both for atomic and molecular 
states. 

1 'hcrc arc three wuys of arriving nl 
the mathenialical form of iiiulccular 
orbitals: by symmetry, by ilie use of 
empirical Haniiltoninns or, ab initio, 
by an attempted exact solminn of some 
onc-elcetron Schriidinger c(|u>ition. 
The book relies mainly on symmetry, 
although only four pimes are devoted 
to the desenplion of symmetry ele- 
ments und operiitions; and groups or 
representations arc not discussed. 
HUckel theory, the .'irchctypc of empir- 
ical theories, is not discussed at all and 
I failed to find the term "ab initio" or 
any of Its uccomplices like “sclf- 
''onsistent-field". 

The authors' tools for deriving the 
wave function.s und energies of molecu- 
lar orbitals are therefore rather sparse. 
For homoniiclear dialomics, one can 
get awny with elementary symmetry 
arguments and some ad hoc statements 
about s-p mixing. By the time one gets 
to BH) or NH 3. 1 personally find this 
approach unconvincing because there 
is no way of proving the degeneracy of 
the ^molecular orbitals. Likewise for 
- octahedral symmetries there is no- 
simple way ot proving the degeneracy 


of the orbitals, a key factor in 
understanding the properties of transi- 
tion metal complexes; and tetrahedral 
complexes are a hopeless case. In fact, 
Ihe authors do prove the equivalence 
of octahedral orbitals by cniculnl- 
ing overlap integrals between d 01 bilnls 
and symmetry-adapted ligand orbitals, 
und inis lakes three pages of analysis. 
With a belter introduction to symmet- 
ry, I believe their task would have been 
lighter. 

The chapter dealing with transition 
metal complexes is very wide-ranging, 
covering the hard-soft ligand concept , 
octaheoral and a-complexes and met- 
al-metal bonding. Most of the analysis 
is couched in molecular orbital terms 
and I found It a striingc choice to make 
no mention of the simple ligund field 
model (il orbital splitting in tnc field of 
the liaaiids) hut lo include, nnd use. the 
sinuuhir nvurliip model which requires 
ratlicr messy nlgebr,i to derive llic 


necessary overlap integrals. 

Thu hook is completed by » cliupler 
on honding in solids ami lUjiiids wfiich 
eovers the main types of solul striielure 
as well as hydrocon bonding and 
semieonducinrs. 1Tie account is ilc- 
scripiive ralhcr than ,malyiieiil (for 
example, the London energy Is slated 
hut not proved lo he proportion, il lo 
r~'*). but the authors have gutherud 
their material together very well, so 
that, for example, the boiling point of 
water is discussed alongside the siriie- 
ture of ice. 

There arc qucsiions and problems nl 
the end of eucli ch.iptcr which point the 
.reader to the most important iispccls of 
Ihe text. The coverage is excclleni nnd 
I can strongly recommend them tohoth 
setters and takers of cxuniinations. 

I regret that ! fimtid the book 
disappointing. Il is a valiant nilempt (o 
cover u wide range of bonding types 
within descriptive orbital theory, 
which lot me was not sufricWnliy 
rigorous to be convincing. 

J.N. Murrell 

J. N. Murrell is professor of chemistry' 
at Ihe University of Sussex. 


Inorganic Chemistry 

AG Sharpe 

This major new textbook provides (he student of modern 
inorganic chemistry with a balanced end critical account of the 
fundamentals of the subject and thairapplications to the 
systematic study of the elements and compounds. Dr Sharpe 
opens the book by introducing the general principles of the 
subject, and covers such fundamental topics as nuclear 
chemistry, quantum theory and atomic structure, inorganic 
thermochemistry, the structure of solids, and solution equilibria. 
He then goes on to present a systematic study of the elements and 
some of their compounds. Dr Sharpe has made extensive use of 
cross-referencing between these later chapters and the basic 
themes introduced in the first section. Each chapter contains 
problems designed to reinforce the understanding gained from 
reading the text, and an annotated reading list to direct the 
studer^t further Into the subject. 

Publication: 26 May 1981 

Cased 0B82 460640 C24.00net 680 pages, line diagrams 
Paper 0582450802 CILgOnet 

A Guidebook to Mechanism in 
Organic Chemistry 

Fifth edition 
Peter Sykes 

This new edition of the immensely successful Guidebook has 
been revised in a number of particulars, including the 
replacement of pKi, as a measure of the strength of bases by pK^ 
to allow the use of a continuous scale for measuring the strength 
of acids and bases. A major change, however, has bean the 
addition of an important new chapter on linear free energy 
relationships, describing attempts to relate structure and 
reactivity on a quantitative basis. The same general framework 
has been retained because this has been found to work well In 
practice. Considorabie care has been taken to resist any needless 
increase in either the size or the intellectual demand of the book; 
coupled with this has been a constant striving to keep 
explanations as simple, and clear, as possible. 

Publication: June 1981 

Paper 0 S82 44121 8 probably £6.85 net 

416 pages, line diagrams 

Forfiirther details and/ora copyof the 1981 Chemistry catalogue; 
please write to: 

Roger Henwood, Longman Group Ltd., Burnt Mill, Harlow, 

Essex CM20 2JE 


Working with polymers 


The cook Is written io a dyk 
sometimes reminiscent of Open Uni’ , 
verslty texts with freqwnt appeBisto , 
the reader, and the long chatty •’ 
coupled with smallish print makd : 
this approach occasionally inliSHOI- J; 
On the whole, and with these mtnof , 
reservations, the book is, howevef, 
well written with many clearly drawn 
formulae and few errors, though ^ j, .* 
seated on an unattractive cream «»■ j 
oured paper. 

, The authors have set theraselvW » ! 
difficult task, namely tO‘ jsrovide • / 
book which will be of , imrtictuBW 
interest to both chemuts aw- ^ 
biochembts. Such a book n, w j 
course, In daoger of ! 

neither customer. The P*'***J't 1 

however, may escape such a fate ana . f 
Indeed the authon arc to Iw j • \> 
for their brave and original \ ■ 

to cover an interdisclphna^^r , 
between two such large and impo 
tant subjects. ' i- * v 

Some of. the O’OW*®* fc 10 i 
inevitably out of date, but . 

be expected in areas 
Tcntly undergoing such . « 

growth. Nevertheless, the 
tains a mine of Interesting ^ 

tion and comment. Whether,® : , 

will eventually prove to- W 
appeal for chemists and b'^ . * 

.they would both be better 


reading of it. ' 


: G- Shaff 




Polymer Materials: an Introduction for 
technologists and scientists 
by Christopher Hall 
MocmUIan, £14.00 and £6.50 
ISBN 0 333 28907 2 and 08 0 
Contemporary Polymer Chemistry 
by Harir R. Allcock and Frederick 
W. Lampe 
Prentlce-Hall, £21.40 

ISBN 0 13 170258 0 

These two texts set out lo cover all. 
polymer science at about (be level of 
8 single term university course. Hall is 
directed at students of materials sci- 
ence or engineering, whereas AJIcock 
and Lampe attempt to satisfy those 
studying the whole gamut from 
engineering to biochemistry. Hall is 
Quite successful In hjs limited aim, 
skipping qiilckly through an elemen- 
tary account of , the chemisiry , and 
physics of piri^^mers and concentrating 
on..the malenals science. Allcock and 
Laifipe Btlehipi 0 much wider enver- 
age but wiih less success. Their hook 
is excellent in parts Init some sections 
ore very weak und the whole would 
be too much for anyone without a 
good knowledge of chemistry. 

After briefly dealing with siruuiiiru 
and morphology, Hall discusses me- 
chanical and iliermul properties of 
polymers. Here he only just touches 
OR rubber elasticity which most 
polymer -scicn^ icxis treat at length 
m order id develop the molecular 
theory, Instead he treats the proper- 
lies. df^more importance to the user of 
plastics; anq there is a long discussion 
ol viscoe|uiicily and sections on frac- 
’’.lure, imract Strength, wear niid fric- 
" tion. TheVext chapter on cleciricul 
j BfjQ optical properties covers diclec- 
iric constants, breakdown, absorption 
*Pwiraj refractive index and Iran- 

sp^hey. 

I Kapler on chemical properties 
. ,^™iBrly a brief, practically orien- 
V ^*™hary of permeability and 
S’cai resistance. As one of the 
0*1 Important problems in polymer 


technology at tbe moment is that ot 
Dre resistance of polymers in building 
and furnishing and ns this subject is 
poorly understood and rarely gels 
mentioned in texts, Hall does give this 
the ailemion it deserves. 

The final chapter is a brief survey 
of the major groups of commercial 
polymers, their compounding and 
processing. Allowing that there is not 
much room for in-depth trealmem in 
a 200 -page text, this is a good up-to- 
date survey of polymers from the 
point of view of the materials user. 

The first section of Allcock and 
Kempe (of Pennsylvania Slate Uni- 
veisity) Is largely a survey of polymer 
synthesis. Rather unusually for a 
polymer text this reads veiy much 
like a traditional organic chemistry 
text with an "A reocts with B lo 
make C7’ formal. Other polymer texts 
tend to concentrate on the mechanism 
of leaigJon.anid’Dn industrial ^nthesis 
rather that) how.ihe polymer' might' 
actually be nitide in ine laboratory. 
Allcock and Kempe, however, also 
include brief dctolls of the bench pre- 
paration of most of the mnieriuls they 
munlion. Allcock is well known for 
his work on polyphosphazcnc polym- 
ers. ami these receive generous treat- 
mciii in a short chapter on inorgmiie 
polymers. 

Following this is a section on the 
thermodynamics nnd kinetics of 
polymenzaiinn. Although written with 
greater clarity and dcplli than in most 
comprehensive texts, the argmnents 
arc completely restricted to single- 
phase poIymcri/Btioas to low degrees 
of conversion, that is, to the ideal 
case. Thus, many practically import- 
ant effects are ignored, such as those 
arising from the increasing viscosity of 
the solution and precipitation of the 
polymer. Emulsion and Ziegler-Nalta 
polymerizations Jo not even get a 
mention in this section, although they 
are far more practically iniporiani 
than single-phase free-radical poly- 
merizations. 

Tlie next section covers physical 


characterization starling with luoiecu- 
lar weight determination and solution 
thermodynamics. The chapters on 
molecular weight measurement are a 
good blend of theory and practice, 
and Ihe section on gel permeation 
chromnlogroptw is excellent. 

The hrsi 400 pages up to this point 
are generally very well put together 
and would constitute a good course 
on polymer chemists for chemistry 
students. The next i50 pages set out 
to cover Ihe whole of polymer physics 
and technology, really an impossible 
task. Most topics must be treated so 
briefly that they may seem trivial to 
students with a background In 
materials science and incomprehen- 
sible to those with a knowledge only 
of chemistry. The chapter on chain 
conformations and molecular rotatfon 
starts well but peters out before really 
tackling rubber elasticity or the effects 
on properties.. The chapter on X-ray 
diffraction spends much of the time 
talking about diffraction from helices, 
which is of particular .interest for pro- 
teins and nucleic adds but is rather 
out of place here. 1 found confusma 
their use of the term "mlcrocryslal- 
line" for crysi.'illinc polymers. Tlie 
crystals arc indeed small out there is 
no real need to imply any more 
fundatnenlal difl'crcncc from oilier 
crystals. 

Allcock and Lampe |>oim out that a 
large numher of chemists who leave 
university Und thcnucivcs working on 
polymers hut arc unprepared lo do 
so. ’Ihcir book is not u course in 
indu^lriill polymer chciniMry but it 
would he a good basis for n "pure" 
polymer chemiMry course for chem- 
ists. Hull succeeds in his aim of pro- 
viding an introduction for engineers 
who will have to work with polymers. 

Paul D. Calverl 


Paul D. Calverl is Icciurer in lhe\ 
depariinent of polymer science al ihc] 
school of cheinistry ami molecular sci- 
ences, University 0 / 5'as5i>.v. 
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NEW FROM CHAPMAN & HALL 


Introduction to 
Paint Chemistry 


Second Ediiton 

Q P A Turner 

A unique combtnailon ol a basic science 
and a study of palm lechnciogy. 
assuming no pi«i knowledge Ofmieiest 
IO anyone Invotved m me paml indusiry 
who needs an mnoduciory te<t 

Decembei19eo 216 <138 230pO 
Hb 04I2I6180X. £15.00 
Pb: 0412 161007 £650 




Techniques (n visible and 
uliMvtolet specirometry 

Standards In 

Absorption 

Spectrometry 

Edited by C Burgess and 
A Knowles 

This book ievie.vscuiteni praeiice and 
ideos. and mokes tDConiirendsiione on 
Uiechdcoenduseol stands rds. 
methods oicnilnotion andihooesign 
and consiiuciKinof specUomeieisarid 
cells 

January 1S81 24U»l59. lOP-pp 

Hb 0412224/04 £950 

Standards In Fluoreaeanca 

Spectramelry 

Edited by dN Miner 

Ociobei I9BV 240V1&9 I28pp 
Hb 041222500X abDultOSO 


Homogeneous 

1Vansltlon-metal 

Catalysis 

C Maslera 

‘Afaslers Jiss very Bllecilv&v comeyed 
tne excitement imotvad m the 
davetopmentotcompoards as eetatysis 
w/v'e at Ihe same vme gwaga sound 
miroducifon to the auojeci by revfewing 
the general ptmcKSes ol horrogeneous 
carafysis. ritenfttesBnt/ndosinafvses 
and somepredebons lor ^lure 
davetopments ' 

New Scieniisi 

OeceiribeneeO 216x135 3l2pp 
Hb 0412221101 £2000 

ni. 041222120 9. £950 


Infrared Spectra 
of Complex 
Molecules 

Volume 2 
Second Edition 

LJ Bellamy 

Athorouijhiv revised and updated edil'on 
ol iMsboo><,dediingsi:>eoiic.i)ivsviih 
groiip Ireoijenr.v changes, wh.cn will be 
of groat vniue lo notiiylicai ard org.inic 
cnnmibis and £pucfinvo:p>sis 
Dccemb-ir JfISO :>40jti50 .l.’JOr'p 
Hb u.ii;'a2:rto:i Ei500 


Chapman and Hall Ltd 
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Aromatic Nitration 
by K. Schofield 

Camlirldgc University Press, £27.50 
ISBN 0 521 23362 3 


A simple electrophilic substitution Interfaces 

the material has been rewritten and n intermediates with reference _ to cntions, the rnechanism of nitration iii tcnM a flciii 028 5 and 2<M 9 
Press. £27.50 ..r^pi “poi nf moiprin] added. The mechanisms involving pre-association, acetic anhydride, and the difficulties of 298 9 

mmiber of pages has been mcrcMd by New lopics discussed j" l«s ^|ail extra^lal.ng ^ rates to stao- jlte ehemisity of inrerfaees is aewl; 

— 50% and the print size has been include the methods for obtaining dart conditions. .... eviunsive ih.-ii anv nitvism iPvnTJt 

I.W nitraiinn hoc ivriiired cn ihflt the effective increase in standard rates of nitration for a range The author has made no ntiempi to L.« .1... 


The study of aromatic nitration has reduced so (hat the effective increase in standard rates oi nuraiion ror a ranw 
been imporlanl in the development of the text is very considerable. of aromatic compounds unaer the 

the thcorvof organic chemistry since at The form of the book is much as same conditions and the possibility of 

least the '1920s when such work led to before. The earlier chapters deal with reaction through radical cations. Dr R. 
the electronic ihcory of substituent Ihe different reagents nnd solvents B. Moodie, one of the authors of the 
effects. More recentW the reaction has used for aromatic nitration and the earlier text, has contributed a chapter 


position in 
substituent. 

Probably 
reaction wil 
book Niirati 


attack. It used to Oe tnougni inai SUCH aromauc nurHiiuii in icmi& ui me inc oou* -nd ihermodvnamics are foltow^rf hw - 

reactions led merely to the possible detailed mechanism of the reaction, clearly take the place of the earlier lkiiud E4« ' 

Gnhnfi^ld fSr Mnnrli.9 nnd vnliimp ii<i the stundurd u/ork in this I WHgiiiy oncji on ^luu imerraca . 


bv Hooeett, Mondie. Pcnion nnd Scho- 
field. Since its appearance in 1971, it number of the curious sulc-rciictions of the subiect. Such an account is wiaeiy ror ii snows me lascinaimg 
has been Bciicrnlly accepted as the that sometimes accompany aromatic particularly nelpful at the present time, complexity often present in a reaction 
siaiuhird work oil ilie subject. I loivev- nitration can now be explained and for the reaction presents a number of that is usually considered to be the 
er the developments in recent yenrs some iinomalous product compositions complex mechanistic problems on classicexampleofasimplestraightfor- 
liHVcnimleiincwcdllioiiilcsirableniid, imdcrslood. The extensive recent work which ii summary of the relevant ward electrophilic substitution. 

Ill essence, Unit is what Profes-sor in (his area is comprehensively rc- results is not easily obtained. I u t^hH 


umber of the curious sulc-rciictions of the subiect. Such an account is widely for it shows the fascinating “lid-gas 
lat sometimes accompany aromatic particularly nelpful at the present time, complexity often present in a reaction j"®. 

iiralioii can now be explained and tor the reaction presents a number of that is usually considered to be the J®'"' 

tun<t!iiinnuiimicnrnriii^(t.>omnnsitions comnlcx mechanistic nroblems on classic exampfe of a simole straiehtfor- . 


Schofield has iiuw provided, although viewed, 
under h sliolillv different title. Othci 


under h slightly different title. Othc 

Those fuinilinr with the curlier work include 
will recognize a number of the para- special 


swed. As might be expected, (he work at 

Other areas now discussed in detail Exeter on microscopic diffusion con- 


J. H. lUdd 


solid-gas interface is incor^tated 
under the heading of solid surfacet 
The Teiative brevity of chapters out 
and two on matters relevani to aO 1 
kinds of interface confirms the viev 
that the study of interfaces hti 
matured to the point where the aru 
of common ground between liquid 


• ureas now aiscusseu in uviaii uxeier on iiiK.iuabU)Jii. unuisiun loh- — ; ml-rftirg»c nnH cnlirf :« vm 

heterogeneouil nitration, with irolisadmirnbly summarized but those J. H. Ridd is proftssor of chemistry at surtaces is v«j 

special reference to the work of Rys on working in the field will appreciate also University College London. Some sections of the book offers 

welcome depth of detail. Thi 


Transfer of electrons 


Eclectic vocabulary 


n Stanford University, has over the 

HecUra Transfer Reactions contributed a great number of 

by K, O* Lfinnon landmark papers in this area, 

Betterwoetb, £32.00 Moreover, this is a book which 

ISBN 0 408 10646 8 one might predict will still find wide 

— usage in another ten years. The tlm- 

This scholarly work has been written « good. Activity in ‘he inorganic 
with the care and precision of some- peaked, 

one well in touch with his subject. !‘"*5 .V®” 

The book (351 pages) is mainly con- auttorUative text and tor ‘^king 

cerned with the mechanisms of 

,eleciron-transfer reactions between ‘“‘‘J)' high iheoxetlcal ®oo‘ent. but 
metal ions in solullon, . the closely 


Stanford University, has over the 77, 777 7 with which the reviewer is not wholly 

years contributed a great number of ™ Vocabnlify of Orgaalc Ctaemls- {„ agreement. Much more pertinent, 
landmark papers in this area, ‘*7 however, is the sequence that is then 

Moreover, this is a book which Milton Orchin, Fred Kaplan, adopted within these general head- 
one might predict will still find wide Roger S. Macomber, R. Mariholl ings. Here, the pedagogical aim was 
usage in another ten years. The tim- Wilson and Hans Zimmer to ensure that “related terms and 

ing is good. Activity in the inorganic WUey, £18.75 concepts appear In close proximity to 

area at least may well have peaked, |sbN 0 471 04491 1 another and hence fine distme- 


very welcome depth ot detail, ru 
' experimental techniques used (oi 

solid gas and liquid gas inteifaces are 
A-Mwr well and fully described. Rather 

LaKIUIcIa V indulgently, McBain*s celebrated 

** (though basically pointless) altemptt 

with which the reviewer is not wholly to venfy the Gibbs adsorptioo equi- [ 
in agreement. Much more pertinent, tion are described at length, 
however, is the sequence that is then The authors have wisely not 
adopted within these general head- attempted to produce an eocyc- 
ings. Here, the pedagogical aim was lopaedia of the subject. However, 
to ensure that “related terms and some -of (he lopics they avoid an 
concepts appear In close proximity to surprising. For example, given the j 
one another and hence tine distmc- subject as the chemistry, not the | 
tlons become more understandable.*' .physics, of interfaces il is strange thit < 
The actual arrat^ment of individual there is no reference to heterogene- ' 


The book (351 Danes) is mainlv con- auinorvwive ana lor lawng The comDlllnfl orterlna and ualno of « nu , 

cerned w th iKmecKS^^ diciioSs voeSd^^^^^ ‘*5™* ,® ous catalysis nor to the modem ledi-^ 

etecSon-uaMfer reaTt^^^^ ‘heoxetical content, but mwuJS h« been a matter df both ^ must clearly be some- moues. such as low energy eteclronj 

metS ?ons In sol^S^ such readers will be able to move to aSd comrovSsv since w^ arbitrary, although each chapter diffraction and electron microscow, 

mfated ^ Dhenomena o ‘he more descriptive sectioas without scoaratc l&i of individual which have revealed so dramailcalW 

»ny undue emri« .0 .«£. in finding . .pedfle 'J. ‘r«e 

wculd”,ugge,^mo™.he w rihe'blurb’&hb^^^ lu much for ch. air.nge.nent. how over-peknlifik ’about .he prrnd 

t&sSffi Slate student, and certainly thole who does it work In pracliccr The verdict status of the molecular theory oHbe 

^ ‘he subject, No practising ffia dkrionarr must be both a “hit" and a ‘W*. liquid-fluid Interfoce. Thus, tUy j 

ions in solution) soans the traditional chemist is surely worth his or her safi iha# teaches the lalest concents ®”® ®‘ drawn to an essentially macroscopic 

SSpIin«“Jfiffl^^ without seme /nowledge and aware- Lnd t«J^ in 

cheimslry. whereas the other twi are "«« of «®cuan mechanUms, and (he authors are at pains to point approach which conicasls with llj 

usually considered as aspects of of out in their preface hSw they ?ame microscopic apprrmch used foMoW 

physics. Future interest may well lie polytechnic chemistry couises. Alw, ,heir task — which arose of inform«ion In admirably surfaces. Such a denial of molecule 


Sion or oxidaiton-reduciion reactions "V' y how to cope 

of tion-melals* and also Blectro- metalloproleins will find this B more tlnn- "Wnai _ 

chemical reactions, which are how- than useful backmound text. In- this know?’’ -- out ‘of tVe vM^raass ^ hitherto inaccessible detailed ^ 

ever covered elsewhere. He has kept »ntext one might add that electron disparate material that constitutes ”®’i, ‘"C p‘kerlng together of ination on the liquid mterfW; 

strictly lo the areas which interest tranter is c^al to a fuller under- chemistry; to identify. 3“®" mformatfon in this particular afforded by com|nitcr simulBlio«* 

him and about which he is most standing of respiration, photo- the fundamental vocabulare orra of specific use to anv sector of over the pa« ten year^ or of ^ 

informed to write. synthesis, nitrogen fixation and many orginic chemUuy It \% their hooe ‘S? chemical communityT" Here, 1 relation of the "other” van «r 

The main preoccupation is there- other important biological processes, that by defining terms and concepts, *t® have missed the Waals' equation, the one on suffa« j 

fore with reactions between two about which we have at prewnt only ^i,h iuitable illustrative examples ‘ft«y h®ve sought to be all tension, to current thinking on iw : 

metal ions in solution and all related vecy kmiled understanding, ^e solid the book will provide not merely thnw to all men — student^ critical state. • 

qnestions. Olber events may .accom- state area is also one which will knowledge but awo undenlandina. gfaduate students, teachers and As the preince proclaims, everyth V 

pony and add detail to the prime act ajmost certainly attract more atteii- q-hg jntrinsic success or failure of '^^*^^•*’8 professionals — and it ]jfe is largely conducted across irrte^ v 

and are of additional interest. There luch an undertaking must turn in io«nt come off. It could have been faces. It fs thus grotifying that aiij t 

are. however, maov examoles of ironical that solution studies with _all larse oart on the Daitern nf aminogi. that there was room for a little book end of this bo^ 'on fundamentals, f. 


those areas with which one is most and accordingly somewhat dated 
familiar and here individual entries approach which contrasts with Ibe 
are often very good, Including a microscopic approach used for lolid 
wealth of information in admirably surfaces. Such a denial of molecular 
succinct form. The first question insights leads them to exclude sw 
must be: “Does it provide informa- mention either of the 30-year-ota 
tion that is not readily available theory of (he surface tension of. . 
Jdeots' cues- ®t the textbook level?", to liquid mixtures based on the pried' j 

eneeted to answcr must bc "no". nic of corresponding states, or of Itw ■ 

The second Question must then hitherto inaccessible detailed infW' > 
be: "Is the gathering together of ination on the liquid interface : 


this particular ] afforded by coni|ni(er simulBticnf ' 


formea to write. huiwjjch gj organic caemisuy. U is their hope 

The main preoccupation is there- ‘*1”**'. biological processes, gy (j^Buing terms and concepts, 

fore with reactions between two about which we have at prerent only ^{|j, suitable illustrative examples, 
metal ions in scriution and all related '^®ty kmlied understanding. The solid book will provide not merely 


pony and add detail to the prime act Mrtainly attfaci more aiten- intrinsic success or failure of 

and are of additional interest. There such an undertaking must turn in 

are. however, many examples of J?®"'®** a? ^® tfi« part on the pattern of arrange- 

Tcactions such as that occumng bet- ’°Ii ‘^ai is adopted. Here an 

ween aqualed ions of Fe(2-hJ and jhouWlo^ alphabetical sequence Is whollj 

'Pe(3+) which nre in essence simple. rejected, and the fint main division 

The asterisk in the latler case indl- >n‘® ‘5 separate chapters: sra- 

cates radioactive labelling of the Fe ^ melry operations and avmmetrv eE. 


think the authors have missed the 
boat; they have sought to be all 
thinu to all men — students, 
graduate students, teachers and 


B11WTT4>« VHV aaa^V uaiMVadiailUIJIMa L' # • i j i r — — • - r • 

The intrinsic success or failure of .* professionals — and it life is largely conducted across inter- ?• 

such an undertaking must turn in ®®™® !?*V® ?®®? grotifying that at iw t 

t . thill In^rd* ura« ronm fm* a litMia nn/iir /.aM^nwiBiffRR. *. 


uiai W09 luum lor a uuic uuun ^nd Or this DOCK on lunaomcmBi?* p 
of this kind directed specifically at space has still been found for examphsej 


Rll 


cates raaioaciivc labellmg of the Fe metry operations and symmetry clc- 

^ (3+), Ihe transfer of w^lch to the strongly recommended. rneehanl«, quantum 

Fb(2-i-) Slate provides Ihe means of A. G. Sykes mechanics, atomic and molecular 

mOfliloriDg Ihc reaclion. Questions -i-. orbitals, .bonding; hydrocarbons; 

which arise are the precise way^ in A. G. Sykes is professor of inorganic classes of organic compounds other 
which electrons arc transferred net- cheminry at the University ofNewcas- than hydrocarbons; stereochemistry 
wedn luch reacianla, what factors r/e i»)»cmi 7>ne. and conformational analysis; poly- 

t eicrmine the rate, aiid over what ^ functional compounds and com- 

; . . distances electron transfer pounds of mixed function; separation 

Tte giieslion of simultaneo^ or techniques and physical properties; 

;■ Ste‘uo£“K« SfiMhv'n 'r 1,1 i£?inodVaStr,cids" 

ssSi 

; ' . .HlMOt'ically : Ihe auhjeit first Im been «lit«J by Ouy Dod- !yiJ Sfor^'d S 

Moused intewjslfo the late 1940s II ''iHi.JuinyP.GliiskcriiiidDnvidSayn^ pMllways; orgahometal compounds; 

I ^ became; J a .part: , of the so-called ami puMislicd by Clarendon Press lU natural products and biosvWheslS 
'! cheinfsiry of t39. 'fhe book opens with some per- polymers; , and, finally,, fossil reels,. 

L ** IS me soniii rcvolleeiioiis by those wild work- synthesis gas and inauslrial procesT 


determine the rate, aiid over ivhat 
distances electron transfer can. occur. 
The question of simultaneous or 
nCar-silDulianebus . transCbr of two 
elcetrotiis! between metal ions, which 


extremely 


dude the timely and important 


book to compile. As it is, one , is tertiary oil recovery is not. , 

doubtful whether any. one of the is the book successfulin its.aimtx, , . 

categories of prbjected user U going being a clear, authorimiive ono - 
to gel his money's worth out of it. well-referenced nccouht of its subject 
Peter Svkes matier? The answer, supported w * \ 

^ limited market survey among sc^r 

p«te.. ,-e „ ri,wui>„ undereraduate and Dostgradiute . 


Peter Svkes is a Fellow of Christ’s undergraduate and portgrad^c . 

College: Cambridge. “’®‘. f^SS^MSerB^ i . 
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Ctiitural Contexts of Science and 


style is attractive if mildly laKsync™ i 
lie- — IS tenside wiifely used Jof { 
surfactant? There are lots trf ' 


Mathemati^ Eduction: d; bibliog. a'deffi 

rapMc guide, by Biyan Wilson, hns jjgJ gf Beniamin Frantaw? , 

been published by the Centre for leiiers on the calming effect of oil on 

.Studies in Science Education at the troubled waters as far apart bs i^ 
yniversityofLeedsat£S.50(includtng harbour of Newport. Rno* ‘s’®'’ 

package and posting). and the pond on Clapham Comp j 
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Stage and state 


All you wanted to know about karma 


Negara: the Theatre State In 

Ntneteenth-century Ball 
by Clifford Geertz 

Princeton University Press, £10,30 
and £3.35 

ISBN 0 691 053J6 2 and 00778 0 

Clifford Oeertz*s principal contribu- 
tion to the study of Bali has been 
his insistence that Balinese dq not 
live out their lives solely within the 
confines of village Institutions. Must 
major spheres of activity are 
organized by distinctive forms of 
association: the hamlet regulates 
community life; irrigation societies, 
draw{ng"membership from a variety 
of hamlets, control the use of 
water; temples are maintaincil by a 
cungrcgaibn. Two members of the 
same hamlet may well belong to 
different irrigation societies, icinple 
congregations, kin groups, status 
groups, and voluntary organizations, 
as well as being subordinate lo 
quite separate political authorities. 
In the nineteenth ecnliiry a 
Balinese family hctid could well pay 
(axes to one king and owe corvee 
service to yet anotner. 

In his new book Oecrtz (urns 
attention to Balinese political struc- 
ture. Negara, an old Sanskrit word 
for the slate, applies in Indonesia 
to the centre of the realm seen in 
its various aspeeis as paince, court, 
capital and town. Because the 
Balinese kingdoms succumbed lo 
Dutch conquest around the (urn of 
the century, and because reliable 
information in significant quantity 
concerning Dali began to accumu- 
late only after the 1840s, Geertz 
has located his investigation of the 
Baiinese state in Ihe nineteenth 
century. The result is an 
anthropologist's book of speculative 
historical construction, based less on 
Cpertz*s own researches thun upon 
the (mostly published) contributions 
of philologists and colonial adminis- 
trators. Geertz writes disdainfully of 
much of the work which he exploits 
and offers in its place a sociological 
description, the centrepiece of 
which la a model of the negara as a 
distinctive variety of political order. 

The Balinese negara did not exist, 
as might be expected, for the 
economic exploitation of a de- 
pressed peasantry through military 
dominance and the control of the 
supply of water to the rice fields. 
In fact highly independent peasant 
villages situated near the sources of 
rivers and streams in easily defensi- 
ble mountain retreats held a strateg- 
ically significant advantage in reg- 
ulaimg irrijgation fBcilitles. Courts, 
on the other hand^ were located 
where adjacent w,'ncts, made inac- 
cessible to each other by hleh 
ridges arid deep ravines, could Be 
linked by more indirect trade routes 
taking advantage of the relatively 
flatter transition zone between ibe 


piedmont and the broad southern 
plain. The courts were commercial 
rather than military centres, and 
rarely were any strong enough to 
master the rival kin^oms and to 
subject the interior. What gave aim 
and purpose to Balinese royal poli- 
tics was a myth of derivation from 
Ihe legendary Javanese empire of 
Majapahit, the last remnants of 
which were believed to have fled 
from Java in (he fourteenth centu'ty 
and established the “Hindu" civili- 
zation of Bali. 

According to this historical myth, 
Balinese life exhibits n graaual 
retreat from the perfection of clas- 
sical Javanese civilization. The prin- 
cipiil cuiirt ut Klungkung is less 
cxhaltcd than was the original 
unified kingdom of Bali whicn il 
replaced; the founder of Klungkung 
possessed a much lower title than 
did ibe Javanese kings of Buli from 
whom he descended. The numerous 
secondary kings in the Iasi century 
belonged (o yet lower title gmu|>s 
in rough correspondence lo their 
distance from the piiramount centre 
til Klungkung. Klungkung, serving 
as a model of n more peifecl lime, 
enacted an elaborate state ritual, 
which was imitated with varying 
degrees of pomp and expense at 
Ihc lesser courts and resiacnces of 
minor nobility through tlie coun- 
tryside. Adininistraiive functions 
were not concentrated ai Klungkung 
but were widely dispersed, and 
political and economic functions 
were independently organized, with 
(he result that there was a disjunc- 
tion not only between prestige nnd 
political power, but also between 
political power and economic 
potency. 

Gccriz's lively prose, rich with 
metaphor, moves easily through Ihe 
potenlialiy tedious technicalities of 
linengc organUntion, inri^tion poli- 
tics, tuxation, and the obligations of 
the varied ranks of officiardom. His 
principa! metaphor compares the 
ceremonialism of Ihe negara to a 
form of theatre. According to 
Geertz, Baiioese states expended 
their energies not on the concentra- 
tion of power, but on the enormous 
pareaotry of royal cremations, tooth 
filings, temple dedications, pilgrim- 
ages and biDod sacrinces. However, 
in Balinese culture drama is never 
separated from ritual purposes and 
ritual is never independent of its 
political and economic contexts. 

Balinese statecraft was more than 
mctacle, and Geertz's image of 
Balinese policy caught up in elabo- 
rate theatrics, where everyone is 
both performer and part of the 
audience, misleads as well as 
instructs. 

R. H. Barnes 


Karma and Rebirth in CInssIcnl Imlian 
Traditions 

edited by Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty 
University of Califoniia Press, £16.50 
ISBN 0 529 0,1923 8 

riicrc was a lime when western schii- 
liirs Ihnuahl they unilersloiul the 
theory of KariiKt. 'll ciuild bc crudely 
hut nut loo inaecurately summed wyt 
a nioRil dchii uiul credit account held 
by every living being, human and nnn- 
luim.'in; atdeiilli the balance was simek 
mid the holder of the aceomit went i>n 
III an appropriately good nr had 
rebirth. Now inere is less ccn.-iiniy that 
knrma llieory is quite so simple. 

I he .American Council of I. earned 
Societies with the .SocinI Science 
Ucseiircli I'oiiiicil held two ennfer- 
eiices. in |u7('i mul |U77, lo engage in 
, wlv.ii Wendy O'Haberiy here culls 
some ‘'preliininiiry ireiisiire-huiiling''. 
sm alleni|ti to deal with “sill you wanted 
to know iiliinii kariim ami never dared 
(biUhereil.M to iisk". The (liriiLiilly was 
ill deciding what it was that wc should 
Wiiiii lo know about kai‘rmi,.“we" in 
this ciihc being people of western eiil- 
lure who have been coiulitioiied by a 
set of toliilly Jifiereni prestip|io«iiions 
siboiil liuiiMn life. One of she liisi 
problems that arose was wIiL-llier 
karnu is a ilieorv. or si lUmiel. or a 
metaphor, or metaphysical stance. 
Should one ny to eonsiriiei a llieoreli- 


cni model or cxplieule nn histnrieui 
process? Whul kinds o( approach arc 
most relevant; logical. Instoricul. or 
socisil: iriinsaciion:il or philosophical; 
physical or elliical; cosmological or 
soieriologitMl? 

I he niiiciimc of ihc two conferences 
was n nuinher of papers, 12 o( which 
are rcprodiicud here, iijid only two of 
which sire by scholars of South Asiuii 
origin-. Ptofessor Padmuitahh Jaiui of 
C'nlirornisi (Rurkeley): uiul Professor 
('■iinanalb Obcvesckere of (.'alifornisi 
(Ssm Diego). Tfic papers arc arrsutged 
in three groups in n way that indicates 
certain presuppositions: lirsi, Hindu- 
ism sinJ its roots, second. Buddhism 
Sind Jainism; third, philosophical inidi- 
iioiis. 

The iirsl group - iiidicuics nn 
attempt tsi establish the iiisiorieul 
origins of ilier/ienrv {llic icriii O'FTnh- 
erlv Uses lo refer to karma), and Ihe 
view taken here is one which is 
iissoi'ialeil witli ilio work of Dtivid 
Ktiijie ihiit Ihc s'lirliesl known Saiis- 
kiiiiL- riles rclleel siii even earlier singe, 
when “the simpler, iinsopliisiicsiieil 
Vcilic ilesire to^>rei'e/i/ liie dissolution 
ol an :i1lei'-iifo lor the deceuseil" may 
have prevailed over the desire lo/irri-- 
eiu rehirlh. The origin of the kuniin 
iheiity is ilins placed ai least as early :is 
tile Vcilic penoil. Such n view is not 
neeesssirily in coiiflici with llie 
Uspothe-^is that (lie Vvdio Aryans 
iiiloptcd the karma theory from the 
iiuligeiious peoples <if northern liulia. 


’ 1 


hut il is incoiisisteiu with the view of 
some lliidilhisi schuhrs, notably Ihc 
late K. N. .luyulillcke. concerning the 
Mthcr reslricied meaning of knrma in 
pre-nuikihisi sources. 

It is not possible in do justice here in 
the range of discussiiui rcprescnicd in 
this volume. To say that the core of the 
honk IS Ihe second section. “Uudtihisin 
and .liiinism". together with OTIah- 
erty's eltaruclerisUcnlly excellent con- 
irihuiioii in the first section, is nut 
sinipivit refleclinii nf my own interests, 
for It Isecomcs incrciisingly clear in me 
that I'lindii aiut Imiiii'n Biiddliisi 
thnughi unJ culture cannot be treated 
scpt-iratcly, for they continually inter- 
weave and interact; il is perhaps 
ncciiuse in the second section the two 
contributions from Soiiih Asian scho- 
lars nre fniiiul. 

Other scholars of Indian origin 
were present iii the conference, bill 
wcrciisiiiitll minority. I'erliiips ihe idea 
of II iiiinilvr of * aeiiilemics, pte- 
dnininuntly western, silling down to 
[ui/zle over ilic “llieory" of ktirniii and 
to cspiicalc it m wcsicrii eonccpiiiiil 
:iiiil sociiil si'iciiiitie (erins is jusi a little 
inyiirle. but in so hit us lexltinl evper- 
tisc ciiii he rclicil on this ho«>k repres- 
ents II solid iiiidicion to the liieruiureon 
liulinn iliougiii. 

Trevor Ling 

/ rer/;r Ling iv professurnfeumparalive 
religion aithe Univerviy of Manehesier. 
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Oxford. saw it, 1667-1797 (University of Arizona Press, £16.25 and £7.00 (distributed by Transatlantic Book Service). 


Leibniz and Locke - philosophical shadow-boxing 


w cUwilhPreresst»rllodgkmmiheei.rly ®®5- • ^ Wxu^p'tiTheDiAiblcHeli.t-^^^^ tSM^foS, Uwis 'I 

' f The siuMbcl forms one of four mam curcCr. Tormcr xluilenbl . . • J*'® Si****!?^ wems at accouiuofthedtsvowrvofthesinicuire. the use of a book” ihoUghi AlKo- . I 

' inorgurSc reaS^ ''4h?ut picS' and 

: inbutc discussions on the biological Jhe VS au(h?rs*°lni^^^ ‘wnsr - , t ' 

V- . »h® subject, and br strengths and a' different moSd Nicolson iii £10. Tlie orlginaHext Is ‘ " lan A. McLur« . 

: V ..for.thA reason alone the present yol- ^ocrally and accounts of slrucliinil would likely have cotneiup ^^lth a «®“'up«nied by a. commcutiiry, re- ^ 1 — ' 

'• I r .‘•’ucmisiry and biochcmiMry. ifieihods different selection; The claim is that trospecriveviewsbyCrickiPaulingand Idn A. McLurt ft iifli- [ 

■’ 5**‘ ” « ;fo;crysiaikig^^^ this particular setiiience of topics Kliig. the most iptercstihg reviews, and {leparipietii of chemistry ot tht ^ • ; 

V •. two person, Henry Taubc ,ol, funcrion |n proteins. ' makes pcdagogteitr . sense, a clam the rejeyani original papers, , . SwRy pf Sheffield 


New. Easayr on Human Underslanil* : | 

log, -J .-J 

by G. W. Leibniz 

edited and translated by Peter i 
Remnant and Jonathon Dennett i 
Cambridge University Press, £28.00 
and £10.50 

ISBN 0 521 23147 7 and 29836 9 

British aiiiiuiles towards continciUnI 
philosophers have often been, imd 
sometimes still urc, hostile iimt 
dismissive. The division between 
empiricists in Bril.iiii and riiiinnalisis 
abroad, however crude sind misiciid- 
ing in content, lias ncvcnliclcss 
marked a temperamental, even 
renophobic, contrast of real signifi- 
cance. Of all the (raJiiiuiiul 
.,pbMo$^hers on the continent none 
• suffered more from this insularity 
inon Leibniz. Other traditional con- 
. bitental philosophers may be 
reijardcd as worthy but misguided 
.but only Leibniz has 
finped to be seen- as a villain with a 
♦nctaphysics that' cannot bc taken 
nously, For long- periods he has 


been .Tiegl^ted, his works untrans- 
lated 'and- his Idqpirines.. mjsunder- 
^5tood. Even in the perTdd when Rus- 
sell and Cnuiurai revived a serious 
interest in his work Ihe revival did 
not persiM. 

The cxplaniition for lhi.s neglect is 
nn doubt complex. Partly it may lie 
in the relative inaccessibility of Leib- 
niz's writings, many of which still 
ruinnin untranslated into English, 
and partly in the npparcni extrnvng- 
ance of his meUiphysics and Iheolo- 
cy. But purtly. Ion, it must lie in a 
Kind of folk-memory of Leibniz's 
supposed failings, the alleged 
plagiarism us-er itic invention ol the 
infinitesimal citlculus, tlic Voltnircan 
lampooning of a-Leibni/iun opiimism 
in in the various stories of 

Leibniz's claiined personal inade- 
quacies. Nowndays Ihe situation is 
improving with a real interest in 
Leibniz's logic and liis metaphysics, 
and Remnant's and Bennett's version 
of the New Essays is a further indic,n- 
I tion of this trend, 

I Wc should, ilicrerore, he grateful 
: to the editors for work whicli has 


resulted in an attractive and informa- 
tive, new account of Leibniz's exten- 
sive reaction to Locl(c''s Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding. They 
have supplied essentially a well trans- 
lated, readable, and .scholarly version 
of the original text. They have added 
n fair sccliuii of background notes to 
Ihe many contemporary references in 
the text which arc nui now 
immediately familiar. And they add a 
rather shun intriKiuciian, which dis- 
appointingly says little of the 
philosophicul issues but talks mainlv 
nf the nackground to l.eibiti/.'s bi-uik 
and their own textual nnd cditurinl 
pmhlcnts. Their outstanding merit is 
to have produced a nicely annolalcd 
and clear English version of the biixic 
text. 

One inicht. then, look greedily for 
some further philnsnphkal illumina- 
tion Irum the test: perhaps some 
new and revealing aspect of Leibniz 
which wil] nnally currcci the distor- 
tions ot his common reputation. Bui 
even the editors are modest about 
this. "The principal defects ol the 
New Essav\ \ ihev write, "are con- 


spicuous and notorious. Let (hem he 
admitted at once". FeW'' will disagree 
with them. The work presupposes, 
rather than exhibits. Leibniz’s own 
full-scale philosophy. The work is 
written in (he artificial form of a 
dialogue with it supposed disciple of 
Locke, nnd it suffers badly from the 
cnnsequcni, inevitable, appcaruncu of 
shadow-boxing. Most readers will 
ache for the immssiblc intervention 
of Locke hiniseff and for a piece of 
genuine conirnversy. From these 
points of view the genuine polemics 
of the I.eibmz-Clurku correspon- 
dence provide u much more vuluubie 
text. 

Yel it cannot bc denied that the 
hook will serve to correct some inis- 
undersuindings. Just hccaiisu Leibniz 
is commenting on (he generally Uivwn 
tn earth Locke he generally stays 
there with him. Where there arc 
references to monads, to Ihe division 
between the sensible nnd the intellig- 
ible, to Ihc power of reason, and (o 
LciVmi'/.'s own mclaphysical principles 
they niiiinly appear merely to indi- 
. calc omissions and weaknesses in 
Locke's deieintiitcd empiricisni. The 


sections on maxims and on reason 
are good e.xoniples of this. But simi- 
lar merits are also to be found, in the 
Luibniz-Clarkc correspondence 
where nevertheless Leibniz’s more 
positive metaphysics occupies a 
clearer and more prominent position. 
On a more personal level Leibniz's 
reaction lo Locke is pervasively 
cnurieous and approving, while the 
text freouenlly und interestingly 
revenU the voluminous extent of 
Leibniz’s interests and knowledge. 

• If il is hart lo disagree witn ilie 
editors uhout ihc failings ol. Ihc 
work, it is ncvcnhclcss ct|iialty hard 
to disagree with (hem about its 
merits. These nre to bc found in Ihe 
detail rnilier than in Ihc large. A 
reuilcr looking for a quick nnd syin- 
pailielic guide to Leibniz's system 
■will not easily find it here. But one 
who iilready knows somclliing of that 
philosophy will curlainly fino innum- 
crahle insights throughtiul the work. 

Graham Bird 

Bird is professor of 
phiifisophy ut the Uimvrsity of 
eluwter. 
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AppoiiitineiiLs 

Joyiu-s (i-k-cimnic ond cIcL-iricdl engineering): 
BeiiiU A. Middleton, ShiiuniH L. Farr-Junev, 
Susan M. fiburt and Mary Mev ibinchcmUliy): 

Awards 


1 I’orthoomiiiji Kvents 


(mcchunical cnainccrina). Kesenrch fello«&: Eva . . 




Birmlneham 

lleuJ of dcPDrtmcni of unginecring pruductli>n: 
Profeuor fC.ll flalcy. Duan of fucuUy of oiiv 
ProfoMor James T. HwilUin. 

Surrey 

Lcclurcn: G.A.K. Parke frivil enginccrjiigl; 
D.C. f^Dvey (chemisiiy); J Kiliy (aJiili ctiuca- 
lion); Inttegerd U.M. Perkina ‘{linfuistic niul 
iniemalioiiM siudius). Dianu M. Launllard lecJu- 
caliuoal IcchnologyV Senior leeiurci. S.K.C 
Wanhill (calcriiig ami lourisni m<inagcincni>; 
N.M. Rag£(ailull cducjitlon/lnsiiluic for Educa- 
lional Tennology). Rctenrch nfflccri; Elizabeth 
S. Cordlngicy (aociaiugy); J.Z SkwiicwskiamlC. 


rfah tecRnokigy); P.K. Wlrdnam (Kohens Insii- 
luic of Induiirial nnJ linvironincmai Mcallh & 
Sufely). 

flcaci ul dcparimcni of maihcmaiics: Pmfcssnr 
W.E. Wiiiiami. VlsiiiM professors: l. Jenkins 
(mclBliurgvi; T.A. Connors (bioehemisiryl. 
Visiring senior icclurers: J.A. Chik (physics). 
Honorary visiting rentier: K.D. Uainsford 
(hltKhomisiiy). Honorary visillng professors: J. 


Ernsling (human hMngy and health); R. Gouid- 
ine (hinctieniistry/Rnhcns Insiiiuic). Mniiomry 
viniiiig tutor: Mnrilyn D. Duvis <hiiman biuloay 
anil Iteullh). Honorary visiting h-lluw; P.C. Prlh- 



Edlnburgli 

Rcaplratnry Mtdlclna £IK,tiOI from the Hrilisli 
Heart Foiinilailun. in aupptirl df research on 
hrcHihIng pailcrns and transient hypoxacmip 
duiing shop, under dirootion of Professor D.C. 
Mciilcy. 

Orlhopaedir lurgery from Dcparinicm of 

I lealth iinii Six;ial Scour) I v, in Mippnti of rcwiirch 
on the cvniiiailon of njlii-ni suP|mil systems, 
under the ilirciDon of Viofessot K.C.IS. Aitkoii 
and Or P. ilcll. 

ChUd l.irc and llralih £44,50(1 (loiii ihc Foiinda- 
(ton for the Study of Infant Huullis foi research on 
clinical sludies of respiration and the sudden 
InJunt deaili syndiomc, under dircciiun of Dr If. 
Slmpsnn. 


cep and p.J. Soper (.iJuli educdllon). Visiting 
senior lecturer: I. Monahedin (psychology). 

Genetics iM.^OU from the Health and .Salciy 
Giccuiivc for Ihc research <in the molecular, 
cellular anil in vivo aspccis of loraiogeniciiy; 
ralidalion of it new in vitro cell assay, under 
direction of Dr R.M. Clayton. 

Phyatology £40.294 from the MRC for research on 
central-peripheral interuciions during cmbiyonlc 
development of spinal reflexes, under diiection of 
Dr R.R. RIlKhcsIcr. 



Medicine £22.442 from the MRC, forTuscarcIi on 
the effect of environment nil surface pronctlics of 
vascular cndoilicUiim. undcrditeeiioiiolDrD.l*. 


Molecular hlalogy £10,200 from the MRC In 
eonlinueti support of research un the cloning of 
surface onii^n genes of the malaria parasite 
piasmodlum falciparum Into cuherichia coli, 
under the direction of Dr J.G, Scalfc. 




Open University programmes May 16 to May 22 


Solnrday May 16 


7.40 CooiemHuaiir isiuei lit edueatlon: Ncm ami 
the ll|Ptiii lEjrin pK<| It 
•JW Methama and aapned ciKuliu: Rigid Dodiei 
IMiT742 proa 6) 

0.30* Alb foundiilwi couiie: Miulc ind bnjgn 


Sunday May X7 


BOC I |l.l04M6anij>rMiainmaa In Walaa will be 
Traniinlttad on DBC Wuea) 

7.40 BB|iDeetbia mechanla: soUds: Velociiy Dit- 
irunt fRjS: prog 3). 

0.00* Scle IKC fimndiiion nniie: ^ce id 'nunk - 
Time to Lcam; A Nririlt or Sununer Sdicol 


Retdlna davelapment: Willing Togoiher 
(PE231;iH0g4|. 

Economics andcducaiioapollcy: Dociois-Too 
Few or Too Many? (ED322 ; dim 3). 

Conflict Id the finUy: The Gatf I (Teldni Wider 
and Wilier (P353; ^og I), 

' Snieiui iwrfbniiince: nuiiun ficion and ivs* 


(AtOI; plug I2> 

IM P<i(tclei.pcopleaiidadnini«iiailHi:'nieObjec. 
lur (r03o: picig 6). 

IJO Naiionai locime and ecopointc policy: FImi 
FuTIcy: Is li SMt<iUtiDa? (0244: prog 

0.41 Scvenioemh oeoiury ecigland: a changing cu|. 
tnre: I618-I4M. CesBiehoiy iMforc newtoo 
(A203; prog 7> 

10.10 Oanniet and iiabllliy In the dmaloBincDl of 
reodcia Ruropo c 17S9-1070 Iti t Cnlliutien of 
iho Cre«d (A3M; Mg 4), 

IlkSB losurumeatanon. Peeiucin 1>anidimfs and 
Counting (779]i png U 

11A0 CoDual angmcmig: CooHiBcnng ■ Modal 

1140 E^hSleuwnt. The Chileau and the 
Ceiuga (A2(M; prog 7 }. 

1140 Biuloesi CGOOonilcs The Gambia ol brvest- 
mm? (D324; proa 3). 

11.10 Biology, form ancTnuieUon. DUIeieiiilal Gene 
EspiHoloB (52001 _pio| 12). 

fUO CeiKlfcs. How Id Dmlda Pm^ (S 299; progbh 

1148 BJolog*. bralo and behaviooi. Paihwan In ibe 
Brain (SD2U; prog 0). 

1840 The G»ih; nmuuo, eamaodilao lod evolo- 
ton: T«ioiilaaj»l the RedSaa (S337; prog 13) . 
rwDiosivHn 

' 0.00 Htoiory of utOdKctuo and design lSW<193ft 
^Tlw Rank Desono ihefa CnonatdeC - 
Soviet Atnlwcuifo (AJO^prog 13). 

0.10* Benonalhy and Icanuag: Ondren's Oueil{o» 
ini SiHUgki fB20l; png il). 

048 MuUe UuitiKK. 

040 Envininmnial eonirol and publle beilib. 
ES)imia irom Food proccaslng and Brtwbii 
IFT373; prog 6> 

.7.10* Am foundiiton eouna: Musk and Wbnb 
<A101: piof 12). 

7.39* MuhaaaoOa rHRdiilOD costh: FoiuitailDa ‘ 
Maihs«(M10];prog6> 

flADI0 4fVlin 

10.40 toA enlaiiy^aod nataculof Molc|y: AKoauiy 

1140 \ik ji^uf ootnnpttR CduUim by Software 
' and Hudwoto rThf22l; pcog 7) 

1040 All in liiljr l4ib<l5S(fc Rapfaiera' Tapeatiiei 

1040* (vortd'iMl^ai^lheRoloafNucleaf DcHiteoa 
(D231; prog n. 

1740 SebooSnt and loaais. The Com of WllUaos 
Tynwa Fan 2 (Etln; piogS) 

1740 Qoeblon making in Britain : na Impana nl Die 
' EECon Farmbi lnleicsiGnnipktU203;piog 

17.40* Rcstarcb melhoda In cduraiion and ihe wdal 
sriaoccs: HUiory of Suiso} MethoU (DE.VU; 
pteg 4). 

RADI0 3IVHPI - 

25.11 Om Forum 13. 

3340* SMal Myebotegy Piagei in fVanke 4D303: 
prog 7) 


ROYAt.HIST0AICAI. SOCIETY 

ALEXANDER PRIZE 
1982 

AnplIcaiiDns ara invUiKl for tho annual 
Ato«arutai Prize ovMictcd by the Rovai 
HisiOiiCQl Soeoiv for IhR brntfuap upon 
ony htgPMical lut^t. Condhlalcs must . 
submit iheii choirs ol tiibioci to the 
.LHcrgry Direciuc tor oppmual anil lend In' 
ibeir ounv. whicli sitnubi not ncoed' 
4,000 ,wo>ds in knigth. bv i Novombn 
IBQI.'Hw succotsful esBBv svill be 
' publMied In pio 8ocioiv> rranswhoAj 
and the auihM vuHl bo ssvaiiled o ailvor 
modal. Tho 0S4>v is loquired lo be a pim 
.61 ' Ciltilngl rdsi'Brch nni hilhonn 
Mblkhcd.' In mont yvim lha Pr(/o has - 
' wiin by giadu0|lM who are nnttuig ' 
.•niar'lo rhosubnUssienof ihnr (hoses and 
.bp urweislrt'locluiais. 

Futthair partleulaia aaO aualbblo Irom 
Tho Sparotnry. Royal HfaiDileal 
Sociflty, Unhrorgliv Codono Londoa 
nowBiStmL London WC1ESBT. 


(SIOI: prog SS). 

0.30 Mathemaifu taiindillon couim: The Dtrivad 
Flioction (MIDI, prog 11). 

0.H Making sense of nciciy:fn(laiionlUUH'. prog 

BilO SiaUsifn- an inietdlsaplinuy approach: Sam- 
(rilng (MOTiE41; prog q). 

•.48* An mnoductioo la Mcidtogy: Home: Ciaik or 
Cage (3) |D2(P; prog 4). 

10.10 An InUMucUon u> calculus g.^11 Area for 

Revtaion I hlSW: pnu 7). 

1049 Mui-mads fuinrci: deugn and ucbnology nie 
Progranma. Food CnC; prog 5). 

1140 TcuuMlogy for ((oeben: Caon«: PonnnaUc 


1140 Tcuuwlo gy for ((oeben: Caoti«: PonnnaUc 
Cltoilu (PcT271: prog 9). 

1149 reMkasdwoit:WoiungWoaan:Bbcidu(2) 
(^DU51: prog S). 

11.00 SkcMpaymogs: IdoDtlnr(D30S:ptog6). 

12.10 CognUnpsycbal^:ANiuiiiH<3^^ 


IStKlwieniJls of humin oao|npb]i: Spatial 
Auitydi of Hyde Park (Dw^Tpiog 7). 

1149 Ocemoitapto; Cunaoli (S334: inof 6). 
11.30 EcDloBr. noaiglcal Conbol (UU; prog 8). 
MMOSIVHF) 

049 Lingnigc in luo: The Bloelt EngDab Cose 
f£m3, pigg 3). ' 

0.19 CUnlennu dmlfu ood aevekipMoi: Myera 
Oravo: A CompcchaHhc Ideal (£203; prog 9). 
9.10 Faiiem of Inequalliy: Moahh and roverty 


Modeia iititom 1848 to the picKol: itytea and 
aodal lmp)icatlant:11ieoiiu of An: (4) Cublim 


■nd NklaaeN (A3S1; prog 7). 

7.19 Making aoiiM of sodety: OovemawDl Eipendl> 
tun: EmplDyawni aod EquoHiy (DIOI; prog 

749 ContempofOT tauM In tdnetUm: Education 
BnBelbi (E20U; png 10). 

RADIO 4 IVHPI 

7.19 Oanetlcs: Tbo Huge School (S299, nog 6). 

749 Man’s rall^m quern: A m Tbuiiiny 
MD2C0: prog 10). 

740 Tbt EnUghitiuneni: An EallghMMd Hlnorian 
M204; mg 12). 

0.10 Drami:DniuoBdTnsilatkm(A3(n;prog9). 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

23.10* The itaoofnodenlim Innude I89D-I93S: The 
VkniNM School (A3N; prog 4). 

Monday May 18 

•BCt 

MO aenciln:Ho*uBuildaPha|C(S2M;pio|6). 

IM Bamn, brain and bebivknir. Fklhwiyt in Uin 


BftialSDZtti pngU, 

740 Oovaeplng schMla:^e bieniew (P9M; ptog 


iclencea: tin Suueturei Inioivlew (DE304; 

1740 ^^hamiicac^ parson in Ihe eommunliy : The 
Rnitknilalwoiket: Part I IP2SI: prog 7). 

11.00 Society, ednailonand the Mate: Working In the 
National Interati iE3i3; pnig i). 

1840 ScSenw toimdadoa ooniM: Elcnwou Dts- 
coveted (SlQl: prOg 12). 

RAUOKVHF) 

040 Scvemcenih ceaiuiy England: ■ chanuing nd- 
nuc IhlO-UiW Hobbes (A203: ptog vj. 

1.10 Science and bailer: (ram Dtnain to bliHiein 
Wetnwr SUenix and Cutruro (A381; ptog 7). 

048 The dovelopmeni of iiHirumanti and ibalr 
mwlc: Fnai Barequa lo OassIctI: The Periods 
In Perspeciha IA304: piug M. 

21.11 ComputiManacampulets:ClicckJoganAlg(ir- 
iihm (PM9SI; prog 4i. 

2110 Mc^uilca sad appoed calculus: Mechanics 
Tutorial (MST2S2i prog 3). 

3269* Paiiciiti o( Inaquality: Health and Poverty 
(0300; proa 12) 

00.19 Decision mniiif in Britain: The Impact of the 
EEC on Phrailng Inierosi Groups (D203; prog 

0049 InSusuii) reiatioai: *$0 Oiailes Pone' (PT281; 
png I). 

RADI0 4(VHR 

2230* EkiDenlsofmiisfe:Naa>osieDilalNDlet(A24l; 

2140 environment: Lannage and Persooil 

SiaWinem (TAD292; pngu). 


uage and Persooil 


040 The Enllditcnment: The Chluau and the 
Cbtioge (X304; peg 7). 

740 Buitm ommics;. The Cambk of Inucst- 
awotl (17324; pivg 3). 

PWwam 4- ‘The Aftcrnuih'* 

(D23J: m« 4), 

10.30 Grem4‘nWls RC. Sculpture; The Human 
Hgufa rA292: piO| 5) 

'T.W J^jP***'* ofAemluiy. B.S.R. Speaioicapy 

17.40 Aniiiinductionii>putcinaiheinailcs:Diigaoa- 
l‘5<n2ai™BKirkMalrlee4(l42a3Lpio|r^ 
10.01 ^tSmallei (ounJallon cauiie: ne Derived 

RADIO I (VHn 

EESL systcnvi: WIMUIe m Food 

0.1B £!^’£ieSuJ^. 

•40 BlemcniinfmuskiHon-EucnilalNoinlAMI- 
plug 6). 

22.10 *nfnunib«toncrt|iiie; 11,0 Shape tpfPhiloin. 

23.15 An oMing populaibin: Senior Rwer (P252: 
piog 7). 

RA0IO4IVHF) 

*** "rganismt: Kinciie 

Mua ?'^‘'>"^'“«'®Cbn«ia«(ons(S321Jiirog3). 
23.90* ConKmpmiiiy teurs In cdueatiun- nJgcaikin 
liHuclin (E2Mp pjtf lOi. 

Tuesday May 19 

BBCI / 

0.40* AMogyi form and ruarlhns: Dirhiehiial Gene 
J*P«»iloa (S21U; prog IJ). 

7.06* ^WIIII behavioui^TIm Coal Fkce - A 5Kii>- 
Tcduiical Svsiem m4l: nrtia <1 


Thursday May- 21 


0BC1 

040* Sovenicenth century 
(ure I618-I089 Cbii 


;tand: a chan 
ogy before 


1 JIG wBitf Ul ruibi 90 aii ujr i gmig^a c-i. i mosiwo 

lecturer in sociology at the University of Manches- 
ter is one of five public lectures on South Asiitn 
Politics and Development, to be delivered on May 
19 at Sam at llic London School of Ecunumics, 
Houghton .Street, London WC2. Admission free. 

* A * * * 

"The Empirical Basis of Monetarism", a one day 
conference organized by the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers In Ecaiiomics is lobe held at 
Kinuston Polytechnic, on May 21. Topics include: 
"Inflation, unemployment and moneiaty policy, 
the UK experience by Dr Meghnad Desal of the 
LSE. Fee: £l<) for members and £13 otherwise. 
Further information from Mr George Had- 
ilmathcou. School of Economics and Politics, 
Kingston Polytechnic. 

w A sr sr A 


Prolbuor Gravleli Chlcbllnliky of the departmenl 
of tconotnici at Essex University li one of nine | 
succHtllil candidates In the 1981 competition for 
RockefoUar Foundation FOIIowshlpi In Interiw 
lional Relations, Her $90,000 oword will be uied 
for a two year study of the ImpUcatloni of oil export 
poNclof and the donieitlc deretopmenl pelielH of 
oil eiportbig couDtrleSi using Mexico and the 
Unlletl States os case atudics. 

* * * ★ A 

Mr John Charles Gllllngu, of the M*Blhemadcal 
InslKute, Oxford Univerdly has been awarded the 
RoUo Davidson Prin fophb rontrlbutlona (o the 
theory of stochastic lebeduling, b particubr his 
erfocUve solution to the classic “multl-armcd 
bandtl" problem. 


Wednesday May 20 

B8C1 

0.40* Ao InttodMloo to soebhuy: Hone: CoiUe or 
Cage (2) (D»7; prog 4). 

746* Tile Enth: sttuciure, Momliiwi and evolu- 
don: Tteonla ud the Red M (S237; prog 13). 

740 Graphi, neiwarb and design: Leiln Squires 
fTM36l; pni 4). 

BIC2 

040 Meter1iliDiKl«nmss:SuteOlbhoie(l)(T351i' 

749 Eun’^eUgiousquest : Stkhs io Brlieln ( AO308; 
DIM 10). 

7.10 Sollot, llqufdi and gases: Eaeigy Transfer In 
Cfaemuel Rcaedons (TTTBSjjmu 6). 

1140 Hkioiy of naihinuihs: the Great Art - 
Sotvlng Equsiloni (AM2S9; prog 4). 

17.18 System orginhaiion: the minigemenl ofcooH 
pkeii^ Men, MicUnesend iheScneiary (T343: 

1740 lehooUiumdeDeietyiClalsierlaClohterTPan 
2<E302:piogU. ' 

1200 Inquiry: Pltte Inonla (U202: prog S),' 

1230 Arts (uundatiia murte; Morel Rnpoiuibilliy 


(AlOl; ptog 13). 

RADIO a (VHP) 

140 CognltivcpsychologyiSamelisueihCognilivo 
Devolopmcni (D303; prog S). 

218' Drimi: Dnni and TcKvisiDn (A307; prog 9). 
048 Moss eommuidealion and sodety: The Am- 

B lDE3S3i meg 7). 

InuseoK or society: Govemmeni Expendi- 
ture: Employment and Equality (DIOI: prog 

23.39 AnbiiioduciioniomBtcifals:1heTrieksortbe 
Trade - Supplemeniaiy (TS2SI; prog 3). 
2243 The revohlloni of 1848: De Tocquovllle and 
1048 (A32I; prog 6); 

0218' Cunfeuhim oeugn and davriomneni: Micli 
Grove: A Ounpiehensive Idea] ^203; prog 9). 
RADIO « (VHP) 

2340* Modemanfiom IS4Rloihopreieni:Rylesadd 
lodal Impllnilons. IlKwIesot Ail: (4) Cnbim 
and Ntelwhe (A3SI; pcog 7). 

21.60* Qeneiim: The pbige SdiMl TS299, prog 0). 


collaboration with Brunei University and the 
Association for Sandwich Education and Training 
is to bo bold on May 20 al the university, 
Uxbridge, Middx. Foe: £20.00. Topics include: 
"Overseas Students - The need for Practical 
Schemes" by Lord Qladwyn, president of the 
United Kingdom CoiincU for Overseas Sredcnl 
Affairs. Further details from MrO. P. Rltierman, 
Institute of Industrial Training, Brunei Uni- 
versity. 

* ★ * * ★ 

"I9th Century Speculative Housing", a symptv 
slum to be held on May 19 at tbo Polytechnic of the 
South Bank, department of architecture, Wand- 
sworth Road. London SW8ZIZ. Speakers Include 
Hermlone Hobhouso, Jeremy Dixon and Stefan 
Muthesiui. Funher details from Neil Jackson, 
South Bank Polytechnic. 


"Course Monitoring and Evaluation: Develooiai 
Policy and Pnicilci^', the 19ih SCEDSIP enp iff 
ence is to be held at Hatfield Polylechole (cm 
M ay 21-22. The conference is design^ loeoabie 
course loaders and educational development sui( 
to exominc the range of models currently belM 
developed within polyiochnics for the monltoiint, 
review and evaluation of individual degree pro- 
grammes and identify tliuse that arc provmgmoK 
useful and effective in practice. Dr edwin Km, 
chief officer uflhv Council for Notional Aeod^e 
Awards will deliver the keynote address. Fuilher 
details from Mrs Eileen' McCabe, Centre for 
Educaliiinul Develnpiiienl, hlatricld Polylechi^. 

* * A *,* 

"Jean Piagul |K9(i-l98U, A briiish Tribute", a 
two-day conference beiim sponsored by Brighton 
Polytecnnic'b Faculty in Education Sludies and 
being held at the Easlbounie Short Course! 
Centre on May 22 nnd 23. British academics who 
have worked on aspects of Piaget's work will 
enpgc in "for and ugninst" debates. Further 
details from Dr Sohan Modgil, faculty of educi- 
lion studies, Brighton Polytechnic. 

w * * * * 

’'Intellectual Freedom" by Dr Julius Tomin, i 
vlsiliiu philosopher at the University of OxfonI, 
the Suntoty Toyuln lecture to be dellveiedon 

May 28 at 5pm in the Old TTieatrc of the Londoa 
School of Ewnomics, Houghton Street, Londoi 
WC2. Admission free. 

***** 

"Tho Sodety for Carribbean Studies will be 
holding Its Dhh annual converence from 
^28 at the High Leigh Conference CCnlie, 
Hoddesdon, Herts. The programme will consist of 
19 pipers on a range of topics including "Sbwn 
and Rcsieiance in the Canobenn" Education mi 
black People in British Sodety. Further infonni- 
tlon from the Hon Secretory Dr Elizabeth TboDH 
Hope, department of geography, Liverpool Uni- 
versitv, PG Box 147, Liverpool L69 3BX. 


16.00 Evolution: Conquest of the Air (SJ(S4; pr« 6|. 
17.10 An imroductlon to maieitBli: MaUng a Muno- 

«ope ITS2S1: piog 6l. 

1740 The development or Instrumenii and their 
mulls: The Minnheiib Sound (AJ04; prog 6). 

10.00 Great Britain I73II-I9S0: sources anii hlilorl- 
oorai^y: ParllanuniHV ElecUoin: A Rcaearch 
Fmject (Atoi: ptogay 

1040* M1U4 seme ofnaeiy: btflatlon (DIOI: prog 
RADIO 2 (VNF) 

0.06* SelMoUna end lodeiy; Tho Coin of William 
l^dile Pan 2 (B2IK: prog, 8). 

0,11* Tlie EnUghtenmeai: An Bellghiened HiMorlan 
(AW: prog 12). 

048 People uicT work: Women at Walk; D(seull 
^ (DB3S1; prog 5). 

23.18 Scieuoe (oundadon reuise: Elenenu In ibc 
BaUtwe (SIOI; proi 6). 


2 (E202; prog S). 

740* Lahauiie Id um: The Bliw Eaglbb Cw 

040* The nature of ehemlsiiy: E.S.R. Speciroscep) 
(S304: p)o| 14). 

7.00* introduciloa to rare maihemaila: Dluomhi- 
Ing S^meiric MitriKi (M203; prog n). 
740 * Ad liUioduction 10 cekului a H Acei fn 
RevMofl (MS283: prog 7 ), 

1040* CkmwiDporaryiaiKifocdiualloa:ChanGellMk 
Scbool^iOO: prag 6). _ 

17,19* Maierlalsuoderslrc«i‘SuteOf(ihora(l)f1»li 


1040* UMiwiDporaryiaueilncdualloa:UianGeiiM( 
Scbool^iOO: prag 6). _ 

17,19* Maierlalsuoderslrc«i‘SuteOf(ihora(l)f1»li 

17.40* Medlne Bevelopmeni: Writing Togeibci 

(rE231;prog4). 

1149 Twenilemceniurypoeby:PeeinrlnTraml»lan 
(A306: prog 77* 

1280* SuifeRenifKalmeniBiyprowsscsiceuinMBa 


fCim- Mm. M 12W’ SUTfectendwillineniaiypiOMsscsrcMeinKM 

,8346* BjojhimiMfy end motecular bio(o0; Allostery 1. ,h„ A 


(p22; prag 6). 

0219* EovIroaiBeme) oiwtral uuj public heelih; 
EHIuenia bom Food Pioceaifaig and Btewlog 
(Pn73; prog 6). 

00.36* Cojnpuiiogandcoinpuien:Gieekliuan Algor- 
(ilim(I^I;pr^ 

RADIO 4 IVKP) 

03.10* Oovamtn|scbooli:TlinNnwGovetnon(P970; 
progi). 

83.60* HbtDTV of acchiuctuie and design 1890-1939: 
"The mpte DeieivB their CSknHdes" - 
Soriel ArcUieeiure (A30S; prog 13). 

Friday May^i 

BBCI 

640* Inquliy: Plate Teetonka fU203; png 3). 
7,09* Schoalmg nod i6dmy;aaiuieTWC)olsier7 Pari 


049 The handlupped penon In tho communlqt; A 
Flat of Hm Own tP2SI; prag 3). 

219* Men's reUgknu quest: A slUi Tcstlmny 
(AO208; prag 10). ^ . 

949 PeisaasUw nod leeming: An Anaioniy ol 
Reading (E20I; prog 12). . 

82.19 Imam ond ionmuKlon: Oiaraeter Reugd- 
lionlST29l; prag 5). • 

2348* Industrial relation: 'Sir Oiarks Forte (PiWi 

1848 El^iei and stability In the Jevelopiniiil o{ 
modern Enrape c i789-191D: Rd^Ht ^ 
Cohesion (A3o9‘, prog i\. . 

00.16* The dlglial computer: Counting by Sofhnn 
end Hardware (tM22li prag 7). 

0221* Physleloiy of Mils one orgeolsms: Klsttk 

. Studies on Muscle Contiseiloos (S32I ; pH|3). 

* repeated pioimmmei 


Courses 

Research for the 
"RealW>rId"? 

The PhD/MSc programme nlTcrs one way uul of 
(hat classic dilemma. Ii is not an easy way aul: the 


option which offers n way of combining theory and 
practice in n vitally important area. 
Applications are now invited (br our graduate 
Doctoral and Masters programme, studies lo commence In 


SGplemb0rl98l, WeareTooklngforpcf^wIthagood 
dei^orequJvBknt profbssloDarquaHncBlIon who havea ' 
research interest Ip any aspect of management, such os 
organlsnllonal behaviour, marketing or operations 
management . In some cases, financial oasistance may be 
made arellable. 

Students at Cranficld work cither individually or . 
within one of the research centres attached to scvenil of . 
the main business areas. On completion nf their degree, 
our graduates have tended to m Wk ipio business 
to dale) nr have movcointo teaching posts. 
OPENDAY:Oh8thJuneand IfithJuly, I98l.an 
onTortunity is provided for th^ interested to meet with 
Professor Charles Marserison. Chairman of the Graduate 


pnw 7), 

7.06* Cbuilin nno Mobility bi Ihe development of 
modem Eurape e 1789-1970: T)|e avInHiloq of 
the Ckowd (A3l)9, piog 4), 

7.90* ThebaiidiappednerMnbiihB'eonununliy:'rha 
Reiidenllal vmker: Pen I (P2SI; prog.T). 

BBC2 

040* The Eeuh^pfiysiulnuomi; Uranium (S266: 
745*. Oulcs : sn loienliuljiUnsry oppmaeb Som- 


I Professor Charles Margerison, Chairman of the Graduate I 
Programme, to discuss PhD and MSc proposals. You ■ I 
would be most. welcome to attend on one nf these days. I- 

" aScraSijd ■ 1 

■ iMiiewiismz.'Mniiison ManageiTISnl | 

I tinnild like to attend Ihe open Day on andahouUlK 

I grulefulify'ouwouldsendmefunhcr^alhnnihePhD/MScprognmina. p 

m -- • • - p 


T.dm,iMlS«km'(TOIiVM^ KmOTMU^ 

l.^esrmBlbamsiwiiDuBl^MKstMJOliprDg 


■ ' T-J llpf Nn.r.S7AT 
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Universities 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OFTECHNOLOGY 
Deparmiant of Elactrical and 
Communtcatlona Engineering 

Principal Technical 
Officer/Senior 
Technical Officer 

Applicationa are invilod (ro the above-mentioned portions 
In the Department of Electrical and Communicatlonq 
Engineering. 

Applicants will be required to hold appropriate certlflcnto or 
higher certificate qualifications togeihor with a lango of 
practical and supervisory experience in transmission and 
distribution fields. Knowledge ol nducationnt/rexearch 
leboratories and power electronics would he an advantage. 

Salary: KI3,1M K16,045 IK1 ^ stg. 0.6794). Appoinimeni 
level will depend upon quallllcailonB and experience. The Initial 
contract will be for 3 years. Other benefits include a gratuity of 
Z4% taxed at 2%. appointment and lepairiatlon fares, leavo 
fares for the staff member and family after 18 monihe of 
service, settllng-in and out allowance, aix weeka pair! Inavo per 
year, education lares and a&siMaiKu towards school feos. Itae 
housing. Salary continuation and modical benefit schemes are 
available. 

Detailed applloatione (two coplea) with currlouluin vitae 
together witn the names and addresaae of three rofareos. 
should be received by the Registrar, Papua New Guinea 
University of Technology, PO Box 793, Lae. Papua New 
Guinea, by 6 June 1881. Applicants resident In the United 
Kingdom should send an additional copy to the 
Aaaoclation of Commonwealth Universities (Appts.l 36 
Gordon Square. London WC1H0PF. thesi 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Electrical and 
Communfcatlons Engineering 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 

Applicationa are invited for the above-mentioned poaitiona in 
the Department of Electrical and Communications 
Engineering. 

Applicants will be required to have appropriate quelKications 
and lo be expereinced in electricity supply or ralatad industry. 
Higher dagrea and teaching experience in power systems, 
machines or power elecironicB required for lenlor positions. 

Salary: K14,19B-K17,895. <K1 « stg. 0.8794). Appointment 
level will depend upon qualHIcaiions and experience. The Initial 
contract will be for 3 years. Other benefita Include a gratuity of 
24% tax^ at 2%, appointment and repairiatlon fares, leave 
fares for the staff member and family after 18 months of 
service, settling-ln and'out allowance, six weeks paid leave per 
year, education fares and assistance towards school fees, free 
houaing. Salary continuation and medical benefit schemes are 
available. 

Daiailod applications (two copies) with curriculum vllao 
.together witn, the names and addresses' 'of .Three 'rSfaraos 
should be received by the. Registrar. Papila' New GulhSa 
University of Technology, PO'Bbx''1^,. Lae, Papu.i New 
Guinea, by t> June 1981 . 

Applicants raeldeni in the United Kingdom should also 
send nn additional copy to the Atsoolatlon of 
Commonwoalth Univeraltlos IAppts.1, 36 Gordon Square. 
London WC1H0PF. 

mc^i 


NEW ZEALAND 
UNivcnaiivui mt.mjo. 
UUNF.nlN 

LocrunEniNLAW 

Appikallonit un- liivlivd ii.r tin 

C aaltlonnl Lfi'iurnr lii Lii%% ai ilii- 
itilvemiy or cjtanx. 

Tlie lew uf Ni'W Zniil.uiii |4 
BUbMantially xlmllur :•> itip Inv. iil 
BnBlanil. with c<*iiuiii si,iiiii..iv 
■nodiricBtluna. a«i thm apiilliutiis 
wIioiB training otul I'XpH Irm ■■ lin'. 
Mon Wholly outoldu Nom Z'<iilnii>l 
will mcrll aquni roiKlili-ra'luii. 

Halaryi NZSia.-420-S2-4.4UU 
per annuam. 

-The LKlurer will liavo (liv rhil'l 
or nrlvalr prnetko u« p liarrlaii-i . 
■ublKt Id Iho ruiitrul tif llir 
. Univn-Blly Council. 

• .fcfo'it'ar partlrulnn un- nvnil- 
Wia (rom the AacoilnMon "I 
)^nionw«al<h (.'nlvnrmui-H 
rinEelVL.^a Oordoii Squarr, L<in- 
bP^'VCIH OPF. or from tiK- 
gEJIVfar or iha Univaraliy, P.i>. 

Dunodln, Now bAaliiiiil. 
mgjiPtlnnilona tioso m, 30 J'in<< 
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THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR AND 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

Tho Oopartmont of Civil Engineering Is rcsponsiblo for the 
education of professional ongiiieors in tho fiolris of structiiros, 
hydraulics, public health engineering, hyciro power, soli 
engineering and transport. Thosub-diacipfinosaro organiser) as 
opirona within a single dogroo. 

The Department has an acadomic staff of thirteen and is in the 
process of involving its own graduaios in its toaching prugrain. 
It also has nine technical officers and some trainees. Thu 
Department Is very active in consullirig and tosting work for 
industry, government and local communities and an interest In 
the social and economic development of emergent nations Is 
desirable in the successful applicant. 

Salary; K20.906 IKI - stg. 0.G794) plus Hoad of Dopariment 
ollowanco K1.100 per annum. An appointee will be ruquirod lo 
toke up the appointment as soon as possilile. Initial contract 
period three years. Oilier bonolits include a gratuity equal to 
24% taxed at 2% rate. Appointment, repatriation anri loovu 
fares (staff member and femilyl, seilling-in and out allowaiice; 
six weeks paid leave per year, education fares and assistance 
towards school foes, free housing. Salary continuation and 
medical benafrt schemes availablo. 

Details applications (two copies) with 'Qtirrlculiim vitae, 
togathoi with the names and addresaes of ihreo referees, 
should be raoalved by the Registrar. Papua New Guinea 
Univaraltv of Technology. PO Box 793. Lae. Papua New 
Guinea, by 12 Juna 1981. Applicants In Che United 
Kingdom should send an additional oopy to the 
Association of Commonwealth Univeraltles fApptsI, 
36 Gordon Square, London WC1 H OPF. 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

Bunda Collage of Agriculture 
App>icjlion& pro invltod lor the post 
ol- 

LECTURERIN 

AGRICULTURAL 

ENGINEERING 

Candidates ihouiri have a good , 
degree m Srience or Engineering. 
Preference v.iil be given to these 
jvhih posioraduate quatir.caii'ons ' 
and relevsni aipnrience. T)ie ; 
8DD0Tite<i will Le tcnuited to reach 
iMietmerjiaie levol Maihemanci and 
Physics to students studi-ang (or the 
dipicrra or degree in Agtlculluie. 
Salary aralo. K3.500-6.600 pa. (Cl 
sieilmg s K 1.8S). The British 
Governraeni may provide salary 
supaieroentaiian In range C4.548- 
£6,906 p.B. (sierhngl lieviewod 
annually — normaliv tax-frcel and 
aasoclaied benafiis tl no 
sitpplameniailan, ihero la a 
UnKeraity addition (n lange K1.320' 
I.6S6 p.o. Uaufale >n Motawi). 
Gratuity: auperannuaiion scheme 
rranslersbfa with. FSSU; family 
paetages; various allowancua; i 
biennial ovcnuias (eave: hoitsing ' 
Dtetailed applicaifons 12 copIn). 
ilkckuKria' a cutriciiluni vrtae end 
naininqS tefereos, afiouirfbeseni to 
the Rcnislrni, University of Mfltaw), 
University Oilico, PO Bn« 27S. 
Zctniba Mnl,i«vl, to arrivn no l.vler 
ihoti 29 May 1981 Afiplicanis 
miriont 111 UK sliiviiltl altn At*n(i one 
copy to the Cominiii,ie lor 
Uvmm.iiioiiiil Cnoperntinn m lliglicr 
Fdurjllini. Thn Bniiah Cdnnrii 
Eriiic.«tir>ii Dlviiiintt. 90/91 
Tcitli-i’luirn Coiiil Roiiil, Lntnlitn 
W1P CDT Fiir|h«'i Oi-tailf. am 
nv.rilnhlo liuritcllhnr .irtilrpse 
TntSt 
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LECTURESHIP 

(LIMITED TENURE 
OR CONTINUING) 
in the 

GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS I 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are invited for 
appointment of a lectureship In 
the Graduate School of 
Business Administrellon which , 
forms part of the Faculty of 
Economics and Commerce. 
Applicants will be expected to 
Ijosseae a higher degree and to 
be competent lo teach and 
carry out research in one or 
more of Ihe following area: 
Organisation. iThoory and- 
Development,' Organisational 
Behaviour, Quantitative 
Methods - in Business, and 
Marketing Monagemeni. 
Toachiitg experience at the 
master's degree level and in 
posi-oxparienee programs is 
desirable but nai essential. 

Tire buccessful applicant will be 
ex|tocted to take up duties on 
1&I January. 1982 or as soon ns 
possible tliareaftor. 

Salary in tiio range 
$A19. 132-825.132 per annum. 
Further information, regard- 
ing details ol application 
procedure and conditions of 
appointment, 1s avolleble from 
the Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (apple.). 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WC1H OPF. Appllcatione 
referring to Position Number 
311 002 should be addressed 
to the Staff Officer, 
Univorsity of Melbourne. 
Parkvfll. 3062. Victoria, 
Australia and close on 6 June 
1981. 

THESI 


UNIVEA8ITY OF MELBOURNE 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
GRADE 2 
in (he 

INSTITUTE OF 
APPLIED ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Joint Insthute-IMPACT 
Econometric Models Desk 

Tho Econometric Modols Desk 
is a new unit within the lAESR 
osinblisheJ in clme liaison with 
tho IMPACT Resoarch Centre. 
Its funcHon is lo mako tho 
niadele of tho Institute and of 
tfiQ Contre moro accussiblo lo 
staff and to graduate students 
of Ilia Faculty of Economics 
and theroby to provide 
Incroasad opportunilios for 
graduate study in applied 
Dconomics. The Fellow wilt bo 
expociod to undertake his own 
programme of appliod studies, 
to supervise graduate students, 
and to Interact consiruclivoly 
with other Faculty membsra 
will) dn iniDtost In (low'loping 
Ol using the modlQia. it is 
proposed to appoint a 
prograinmer in conjunction 
with this Bppolritmoni. 

A Ph.O. or equivalent resoarch 
training In applied economics 
with formal background end/ar 
experience in general 
equilibrium modelling is 
required. - 
Salary in the range 
8A19.132-82S.I32 per annum. 
An initial appointment of two 
or three yeera commencing 
January 1K2 will be made, 
Extension is dependent on the 
aveilahilltv of funds. 

Initial enquirfes should be 
directed either toDr. Ironmonger 
or to Professor Powell in tlie 
University. 

Further Information, regard- 
ing details of application 
procedure and conditions of 
appointment, is available 
from the Staff Officer In the 
University or from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth UnhreraltleB {Apple.]. 
38 Gordon Square, London 
WC1H -OPF. Applications 
referring to Poaltlon Number 
336 833 should be addreiaed 
to tho Staff Officer. 
University of Melbourna, 
ParkvIMa, 3062. Victoria. 
Australia, and eloee on 1 June 
1981. 


UUNUEH 
ItMVtllSIT^ oi- 

nr.NTALiiPAi ril -imvii'ts 
itF.HrAiii icnuni'i' 


lliiin- l-i X vaiiuuv lur n 

sr.\risTK;i.NN'i*iiiM,ii.A\iMi'K 

T'l III,' III*! IV,- III*. Ill I, tvhli 1 1, 
witli tiinmilul (rum ll» 

Sr,.lUM* tlMlli*- .uili li>-.4llll Dri'.irl- 

iiiHiit. ii iitiili/ri.tklii'i o iniiliT 
Hiiiilv III Nniliiii-il Hi'.ilili smmi,- 


ilutti willi nii>l-ui 

IUm)ii-i ni-nrer iiii,l||||>'.vii<,ii«. In 
‘itdllmlli 1 l«>r III .l■ll■lll>•r ri-lnv.'iii 
ivlih .1 hl-ili iiiii*.'ii<il 
,iini*->ii I oiM w nil H\iii-rl-*ii< >■ .mil 
liil"it.«li til l■,nllr.1l]|l■ll,l■l l-T r.'. 
Hi-ar*l> iiiiri"isi‘i 

Ihr iiiuii/inliii'-ni will III- lii.-iiU 
wiihln D siliifv luniji- ul 
47700. 

V'iirllii*i p.irlii uliirs .in- nv.iii. 
.illl» (rolii K-M. ( ■" ki-r. rniain. 
it'-l llillir!. Tli^ L'liiti-Miy ll■lll• 
rli.r>. rmi -OIN tWMi t.'liuli* »ii- 

lilliBilMiM IZ ll■plrs> ■■iiiluiiiliiii 

lull • iri-r-r dMnU>t ,viiO Hir iidiiii'i 
n( 2 ri-lKri-o* -11011)11 b*- UmIhmI d* 
hii.in UK I'iiiHlblC' niul >im Inrer lliaii 
•ird Jiini' l*(riiii- fiHui, ri 1 1ST' 
IS'Kl TtlF.s. HI 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 
Doportment of Administrotion 

S S'R C 

STUDENTSHIPS 


Aoplifiiiiona aro In-^ltnd Irom 
Riiiialriy (lualtlisri lionoura 
qiiuJualnx for iwn S.S.R.C, 
stuilanislvius witliin ' tho 
riepaitmeiit. Nch of two yteis' 
Uuraiiun rornmcivc<r)|| Ociobor 
1981 Rouuitli in Ihci cTepartmonl 
ndnpis on inier-diicipllnarv 
.ippraach lo Iho fislO atudy of n 
-AKfo variety of nU'iniBAlimi and 
their sriniiniaiialion Tho 
snirlennhips are |imn.irilv available 
lor reioarcii (n oioaniynlional 
Hhiilm, though appUcaniB with 
uther inteii'sis (sucli a> policy 
vluriMHl will he conUdvroU. 

Anplreo lions indicating 
education, rorearch inteiost and 
nny wmk erpeiltiice should be 
uriilioswd to Piolosaor Lewis 
Ounn. Departmont of 
Adminletratlon, University of 
Gtrilliclvde, SMnhouaa DulldlnBi 
173 Cathedral Street. GIssyow 
04 4RQ. Iiy Monrloy l»l June 1901 
lilEII 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 
SUDAN 

4ppVaiiniii aia inMwd fe> th* e«iu el 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR/ 
LECTURER IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
SERVING UNIT 

ADf'Cms Vcnjld hl.e a SiMd hanouri 
dig'«o a Dcne'SduKit q'^aiiiicaiion in 
TEH 61 TESl n' AfcixO Lme'j'itiM and 
■I Imvi thieo V 61 IS Mocriinca r)l TEFL «r 
TESL S<?ni 4 eibCMVce cl wiinng 
tHC)''nQ PUW'Un «n 1 o( IMrn.ng 
Ene'-ih rai tocciii puipoMi is <wti)sb’«. 
iril tne 4 b>h(y lo rtpr r,i wCingnost I 6 
leain wouldb.i us«m For d,..Cioinimenias 
4 sv:.«'aTe Pir 1 e«igi ai imi y.iii|* 
ivich/p-] s'rrr'tivra is pocerstiy 
Sain* seii«s Atiocsto Prc.lHioi 
I'SSSeOeTOO od L»<iurer CS 3 171 
1377 oa Fanvh) MlMyss- L'.s.]jige 
6 i'':«',anrs' suarrgnniitiiijn s:htne: 
unlulnishvd aCCO*rmoJd|, 6 n; 

OtMiisd Bopvarioni i 3 cno.«il, 
.OT'uJ.nji « ftjn';ul'.r*i ^IUp rurpii^ 
ihrM '■l»'«cs. snoii.j ta (*rii ,c. iha 
Priiorrel Srrtfisi^. Univeisnv c> 
Kr-aJM-jm. PO Bg, 321 hhHricum 
Sudin. ra aniv« ra Ijrcr in«n 29 Mj/ 
ItrSt Apu'rfrdnis rmtem l.i UK shoutd 
ai|>ien. 1 rr.t C 6 o, lo the CcrtimilTM i.^ 
ini«mjk|.ona> Corveiai.w, ti Higher 
filuruliin Trip er».,'i Ci jn.:.’ Hidh.-r 
f'luCal'Cm D', ik^n, SO. 9 ) Tcrrvnrij'n 
Court Roftd loivljp WIP onT Futrr-.H 
Kicij ii 4'e A*3.:ab'er'6'iirirher 0,'ci'ess 


TH9 UNIVEOIITV OF SVONEV 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Apy. r v*.w sncjl .1 h),r eii "ilvi'il ui 
iiaiuii'Ol W|".p.-rj..j rM irpsi.jn ieo.r-ini( 

v> Viii tti'.i III r,.nii,uiei d'ti-n 

.1r.ii,jii JiCIpll 

■■uiuliivlii'in.i t)i‘n,>',nili,iT..>.t A 

ii. il..iiii,in£? iniiiu:*.'Vr,pi.icrv'<- Ki.ia 
Pro in Mi.-rijnic,i E'lijiriMri'iiiy f.u a 
iHailKl Il'WJI SlllairilJ.jiV'S I 

I III) |j. ,il, .M I. p,p.>ci>-il tnli* III id hv ' 
4 lii e'.il.tr'eiv HPEV.'r'lpi.-i,l nf ihKs ' 
*iMiS. I I liluj lo irr,i>,i Ih.I il 
nil ir.' Vln,.p.i,lT« 1 iini'ulip'ntiili fie 
I .Te ilA-"H.<l t.> F-- ^11 sljr'iii.1, 

I'., I ft hi.'i' tii:>y I' '.|l,■,,■rll nl iti,. t ii .. n) 
npi). 'Nil,- '-III 

eA19.l)7»KlA-|rio 

Apiil'Ceiionk itKiudino curikuhirn 

vklnt. Hsl dI piiLlirniioi's artel namasot 
iruta rateiaM bv H Juna 1S9), to iha 
Rnoisiiai, UiilvaisUy ol Sydnay hSW 
30(ja Austinlln Funhei ItVaiiftrton 
aveilabla liorn the nogisliar oi liom 
ProlBssot R. I Tonnar in iha 
Univatilty. AdiUUi)iv]i tnfoimalion also 
ivollalilg from AaaocAllon al 
Ccnniortwaalih UalvatalaH MppiaJL 
30 (lertlan BnuorP London WCUlOPP 
THESI 
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Universities continued 



UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity CoHcg-e 


CHAIR OF MUSIC 

( 1764 ) 

The Chair of Music at Trinity Colfege, Dublin, will fall 
vacant on 1st October, 1982, following the retirement of 
the present occupant. Professor Brian Boydell. 

Further particulars relating to the appointment may be 
obtained from: 

Q. H. H. entrap. 

Secretary, 

Trinity College, 

Dublin 2. 

Telephone enquiries may be made to: 

Dublin 772941, Ext. 1123. thesis 


CHAIR 


EUROPEAN 

STUDIES 

Applications are, Invited for 
the above p^st made 
vacant from the roalgnatlon 
of Profossor S. ' C. Holl. 
Further parlfculere may be' 
obtained from the Registrar 
and Secrolary, Unlvereiivof 
Bradford, Bradford, West 
Yorkshiro, BD7 lOP, 
Closing data For receipt of 
applications 30 June 1S81. 
Ret:C/ES/TH, I 


UNIVERSITY 111 

\0Fi3RADF0RD% 


IXLCE8TER 

UNIVERSITY OF 

STAFF TUTOfUN PUnUC 
ADMINISTKATION 

AppIlcatlQiis are InvUed Iroin 
•ultf blir qualiritd maa and women 
SradiMtaa (or eho poat «( awri 
tulor In «ha rield of Public Adml- 
nlttralion- Appileanta ahould 
liava a aood honaura daaraa: sano 


adyaniaga. 

tc l» anIlciMtSd that iha buc< 
caiaful randJdiia wrill. In iddlUnn 
totaachlne extra mural claHei, ba 
cloiely Involved in tba work oC tha 
ConilnulRB Ettucatlon Unll whit" 
pramataa a tvida ransa of hlB 
laval couraaa in astoelailon wR. 
sthar Oapartnianu or tha uni- 
varalty, and will ba aaaoclatcd 
with ina nanarimant or Pnllilu, 
Initial aalanr dapandant upon 
~..allllcatlona.ajid ea^^jnM on 

S ApplUallon rbrm and furthar 
italfi ora available From the 
aglairar. Untvaraity of Lalcaa- 
1*^; Road. Lalcaatar, 

Let 7RH. lo whom appIlcatJan 
abouJd be mada by 5 June tSBI , 


WARWICK 
UNIVERSITY OF 

Appllratlona ara Invlind For a 
OM^eor poit In the Danartment 
or Paircholm. tanabla rram tat 
ftlRbop TSsY to SOIh Saptamber 
Fi’raon appointed 
would be awaciatl to teach D«. 
vclopmantal/Llfa Cycle Pavchnlo* 
w «w nHoniaafion oF 

practltnl el«H«s and th» aunervl 
If pciiieraduDie work. Ca 
>{0 ahduld have ■ flood M 
dagree m PaychMogy. and 
Mrlance ot poaigradiiata ra- 
aren. intaraaKln tha flcqulaillan 


■ QliASaCW 
univbiisitVof 
CHMR PP PSYCUOtOC. V 


iPlliiilloiM aro Invited rw g 
cu nychoiciny. tariuSle from 
citwar.^lnl or autii later 
. .»ge ns eiay be luuiuaUv agreed. 
fJ!?*5A!LW* agpeHeiwa aoef 
' IntRreMh in any area of t^tlMio 
,Rya fwiar ilien MNial pemololn 

■ Purtht 

, doda I IS toplaa: | copy In tha caia 
' vvoia Rat. No. 




Tha prJncIpA taacTilna dullea 
Bitoelatecf wlih the poanion ara 
eonearnad vdtn unaar.flraduBia 
coureee In vetarlitary bletology 
offerad lo jtudanta or phyaloloSy 


B1AS8BY 

UNIVERSm* 

Pulmaretan North, NewZaalend 

LECTURER IN IIISTOLOOV * 
MICROANATOMY 

Appllcatlqiia are Invitod rrnm 
luliflbly qualiriml Bmriuatoa for a 
paaltion fn iveirrinaryl hlaiuloay 
anil mlcroaneioiny lu uie Itaparl* 
mem ol I'liyalolow and Angiomy- 
II la aapected Mint Ilia aucceae. 
Ful aiipHceni will iiava a bialc 
trelnlhfl In animal biology with 
aubipquant aiparlaiica In Iilatolo. 

f . BiMrlanca In tha organlaatlon 
lonipical aarvlcaa In hlaiology 


..orleiiltunU Selence and Veiariri 
ary Sdonce. Tha aucceMful appll 
cant would also ba aspi 
contrlbuia to aproprlau utracu 
or murina In vaMrinary nnaiamy 
pfiarM to atudanla anrallad In 
Vetarinarv Science, and to parUd* 
pale In the teaching end auporvl 
alM or pcMigraduaie etudanti. 
Sala» rangai NZS18 

o'iher dalalla of the paeiilon. 
logaiher with Condltlone or Em* 

B loymeni may be nbialnatl rroni 
ie ..AMoclatlon of Common* 
weu^lh Unlvafaiilaa (Appta.l.ae 
Ooraon aquero, London WClH 
OFF or from Ina naao.aa. » 
Unl varalty. 

^^l^fPlIcBlIona cloea on IS Ju^a 

HONGKONO 
UNIVERSITY OF 

LecTURsemp in anatomy 

APOlketion* are mvlied for ■ 
*" Anatomy rrom 
medical, donlat or acienca eradu- 
aiw with particular Intaraat in 
ellhar iMuraanatomy or mlcroena. 
mcSttrly" ^ avallabla (m* 

earrlai re. 
apoiulbillQ for reaaarcb aad 
tMChlng , The auceaesrul caodldate 
will have tha opportunity to ba- 
come Involved lo active noet. 
eraduataprogranunae, and wIlTba 
**■ uma in roaaarch. 
Preriflua laachlag affiance 
thowgn not alaentlal would ba an 
advaniflaa 

A4*yJ?i • isaeso. 

<tl HKSlI .eo approx. I. Starting 
aalary will depend on qualinea* 
klona and axparlenca, 

..t currant rataa. aalarlai tax 
wllliiel exceed T3TS of groae 
Ln^F- Housing at a rental or 
• VVW or aalary, oducatlon alio. 

waaco. leave r~-‘ — ■ ■ 

ara provided. 

.Further partlculara and ap. 
pUcatlon Forma may be obtained 
rron Uia Angocintlon of Common. 
wealth Unlveralllaa (Apple.}. 36 
Gordon Square, London WGIH 


OPF. or from the Apoolntinenta 
Unit, Secretary.* Ojfrice. Uni* 
vareltyoFHonoRana. Bona Kong. 


The cloalno date for appllee* 
tlona la 30 June I9BI. 


NORTH WALES 
uNivBHsrrvcoi.LEGe of 

BANGOR 

LEcrr U RBR IN II t BTORV 

APpllcatlana ora invltad lor the 
above post, lo taadt both Britlah 
and Europaan hlaiorv through Iha 
Modtum ot Walsh- 
Appunanti ainy b* apaclollsi In 
any\POot«ciawcel parloil. 

Tna appointment will bo to tha 
lower iiortlanal iha ynjveralilM’ 
Lecturar acale;- es.OTO.Cia.SSO 
per annum, 

APPlIentioht (two coplnst, g|«. 
In« dctalln ur qualirtcailoiis and 
pxperlanrn, tooether with the 


ln« dctalln uf qualirtcailoiis and 
pxperlanrn, tooether with the 
names nnd addresina of ilirrp 
mfereee. nhould ha sent tci iho 
Aadiant Haujsirnr iPertunneii. 
Uiilverelip Cnllese of Nurih 
WelM. Bongor. CwynMtd LL57 

Kf-bo'aT.inW*'' 

*PFHee.lO^: 

SCOTLAND 
UNiveitejTv OF 
NTIRLING 

nEPARTMENTOICIIEMIMTAY 

FOLVMERbCIBNCC 

„ Applications are invlird lor a 
Piiiliwioral Ramnn-h Absl-. 
unship. aupportM by Iha Seianta 
ItatMrch CnunnI, rol- work on 
pplyjnrMilarida, with Prareesur J, 
M...U. Cowln,. The oppolnbnenl 


" bn avnilahl 
.roip July leSi 
piisilbia 
wilhlnnltanoe 
with iTas boner 


wo years 
Boon aa 
wl" 


with iTSB boneriu, 

iICBtiona, uuliidltifl «' lull 
culum vjiae and iha naoiea o? 
.-^nrrea ah^d ba sani lo Tha 
Sscr«tliry.(TKESL.JrillyarBlly pl 
Etiriing; StlriinoFXB 4LA 


NEWZEALAND 

THE MEmCAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL OF 

VIUUSnEHEAHCHUNIT 
Dunrdin. New Zeeland 

Appllratlona nro invued from 
allhor medically or nuii-medirally 
qualillrd virnionials for ihe pe»l* 
Uun of nimctor uf ilin Council a 
Virus nrarnrrh Unit. Dpparmaut 
ol MlirnUlulogy, Univorally ol 
Otapn, Dunedin. 

The Unit his an eMiabllahmeni 
of live profoailondl niid ala lech- 
nlcul poihluna. Aa n result ol an 
liicrrean in esialiliaiimoni. two 
junior proleaslonal niid iwo lech- 
nical p«ala are curreiilly vacant, 
r^uncll would ekpcct tho Director 
to Initiate o reaearcii proaramme 
of lull liiternntlonal standard built 
around nny medically ainniricani 
viral ayniam. While It la daalrabla 
lor a portion of the research elfqrt 
10 be orientated towards clinically 
algniflrani problents, the prime 
Pblaci or the unit la the pursuit of 
ruiidimantal remarch In virology. 

Salary would be not less than 
lhai of Aiaouaie Profeaaor In the 
Univeralty. A parilculnrly wall 
qualified Individual could ba 
appolniail ai the level of full 
Frofeiior. Currant aalaiies arei 
AMOCIato Prolaaior fSeientel 
NZS33.050 per annum. Aiaociate 
Profeaaor fMc^lcali NZS40.TT8. 
MS, Ml MV annum. Profaasor 
(Scieneai N2S3S.964-S44.S0S per 
annum. Proresaar (Madleal) 
NZS45.890-SS0.464 per annum 

Further parUculera ere avail* 
able from tha Renlairnr, Unlveral- 
ly of Otago, Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, or the AaaorlPtlon of Com- 
monwaalth Univaraitlaa (Apple. >, 
36 Gordon Square, London WClH 
OPF. 

^^A|)pllcatlona cloaa on 31 July 


BEDFORD 

COLLEOB 

lUnlvoralty of Lopdanl 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

TEMPORARY LECTURER In 
Phlloaqphy roquired (ram I Octo- 
ber lOBl Tor approalniately ulna 


NEWZEALAND 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 
UNIVERSITY LIRRARIAN 

Tha Coiicll uf Vktnrln I'nlvnral* 
|y ol VVeilliinloii IiivIIc-k nniillru- 
Mon lor thn pnslllon of Uiilverally 
Librarian. 

Aa Henri of the Library, Ihn 
MurLrvsful nppllcaiii will be ox- 
iirriod to provide Iraiinrahip In 
(he prafoaaluiial monunemoni iil 
(ha Library aii'l In Its furlhar 
development na n lentrnl arndenilr 
liiatilullun. Etprrionra In an 
Bcodnmlc or laarncd librae)' oiid 
rumilierliy with achularly 
moihoda Tn Important. Aiipllunn'a 
should hava a good iinlvarsiiy 
degrae and profeislunal quullllro- 
tlona and taa avparlencnd In tho 
manago(nanl of pervonnal and 
budnaiing and converoniit with Ihe 
Intea developmanla In library acl- 
enre and automailon. 

The enlury payable tu the Libra- 
rlan la up to ilia maximum pra- 
acrlbed by tha Univeralty Crania 
Commiltao, which Is at preaem 
NM35.564 per annum. 

Conditloiia of Appointment 
may bo obtained from the Reg- 
latror of the Univeralty, or from 
the Asaloclation of Common- 
wealth Unlverslllea lAppis.i. 36 
Gordon Square, London WClH 
OPF. 

^^A|iplicatlona cloaa on 31 

ESSEX 

UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OP CHEMISTRY 

CHAIR IN BIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Appileatlona are invltad for a 
nawliLeaiabllahad Chair of Bloln- 
fllcol Chemlatry In the Dapartment 


of ChemlatiT for appointment 
from October 1961. Prefarenca 


will ba given to applicants In orm 
or the following araaes anjymolo- 
gy, bio-lnorflanlc chamletry or In 
Uia application of pnyalco- 
chemical mathodi lo bfalagleal 


the application of phyalco- 
chemical mathodi lo bfalagleal 
syataiKfl. 

Appileatlona flS eoalaa. quot- 


mofitlig. ApplKonti ara axpeeiod 
to hold an hanoura or higher 
degree In Phlloiophy. Tha ability 


10 teach mathaoiafleal logle and 
philosophy of aelanee will ba an 
advantaga. 

Salan' atg auliabla point on tha 
seal! £6,070-619,860 pa plua 
£96i London AMawanca. 

Further perticulara and ap- 
lleailon form avellpbla from 
anior Aoalitant Baeratory (Par- 
ntinali, Bedford Collada. London 
NWl 4N8 (Tel 01 


LEICESTER 

UNIVBREITYOP 

LECTURESHIP IN ZOOLOGY 
(Call Bloiogyi 

_ Appileatlona are Invited for a 
Temporary LachiraihlP in the 
Daparimant of Zoolopy tanabla 
for yaara from l October 1911 
Appileonta ahould have atron 
rMaareli Iniaresta In the flalds oi 
animal cytology, call bloloav. or 
gwlaculor cytoaanaclCB, and 
ahould ba prepared to teach an 
undararaduaiB courea in this ai 
Tha auccaaerul applicant will alao 
ba raqulrod to contribute certain 
minor taaching eomponenn in 
Moiogy. 

InlUal aalary dependant upon 

sBrK'fsroWvvrilsas! 

_ Further narllculara From the 
Repiatrar. Unlvarally of Lalcaa- 

ahould be gent on the rarin pro- 
vided by 96 June I9SI. Informal 
nnqutrlaa may be made to Profea- 
oar R. c. Maegragor. Hoad or 


HULL 

THEUNIVBRBITV OF 

OBPARTMBNTOF 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

CHAIR OP OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

_U la prapoaad to appoint to a 
Chair of Operational naiaarch on 
the ratlrainaat of the praaont 
Director, Mr S. J. Morriaon on I 
October 1883. 


Aoplleatlona flfl coplea. quot- 
ing C/9/niESI, Including a curri- 
culum vltaa and the namaa and 
uddroaaaa of ihraa ralaraea, 
ahould reach the Repiatrar, Unl- 
varalty of Bsaax, Wlvanhoa Park, 
Colchaater C04 380 from whom 
furlhar partlculara may be 
obtained, byajuaelBSI. HI 


LONDON 

UNlVERSfTVOF 

tNETtrUTEOF BOUGATIQN 

RESEARCH 
RACB RBLATlONfl r 
tha Dapartmaat of fiOBiaioay or 

B lueatfon — Soelologlaal Raaaareh 
nil — from 1 October Inltlmly for 
two yogrp. Tha oueeaaaful candi- 
date will ba required to work with 
Or Chrla Mullard on a three year 
project daaignad to eatabllah and 
evaluate the prinalplaa of the 
aoelal rnanagamant of UK raalal 
polleiaa ana praeUeoa. The ra- 
aearch will attamat to locate 
formal and Infarmu aducetlanal 


aearch will attamat to loeata 
formgl and Infarmol aducatlanal 
pallclea and praellcaa within tha 

(KOI contaxt* of poat*wor 'raea 
ralallona. 

APPl|49nia ahould oaaaoM 
ociqdamle quallficatlona In tha oo- 


clal aetancaa and oomo rmaareh or 
coiBinunltv axparlanca, althar In 
the field of race ralatlons or In 


otliar araaa raUvani to tha major 
Intaraaia or tna raaaareh project. 

Salary at appropriate point on 
tha Haaammh Orada fB acelo 
£9,995 — £7,700 plua £067 Lon- 
don Allowanca. 

AppUcatlon forma and further 
partteulara from Mra Joyce With- 
ara. Faraonnal Hectlon. L'nlVeralty 
of London InaUtuta of Education. 
90 Bodfonl Way, London 
WClH OAli qvotlno rafaranea 
RCVCM. Co(npialad apnUcatleaa 
required NOT LATER THAN 90 
May THes 1 


HULL 

THE UNIVERSiry OF 

LBCTURE8K1PIN ITALIAN 

Appileatlona are Invltad for 
Bofnemant to a Lacturaahip In 
xwilBn tenable from I October 
19B1. Candidataa ahould have a 
good honoura degrae In Italian. 

Salwacolai C6.070- CI9.B60 
Plua USE banaflia. 

. AppiicBtlona 16 coBiaal giving 
dalalu of age, qualiricaiiona and 
axparlanca togathar with the 
namai of three refaraaa ahould be 
aant by 30 May 1918 lo the 


Gctooar.ua*. 

InlUiJ ookn will be not lata ofTlun* Hun'"WI* 7Vi5c’'"hilSI 

|tafl clsTfSo par annum pTu. whom"&r(SSi‘b.Rlau2S^in^^ 

obtained. THESf 


Furthar partlculara may be 
obtained from Iha Haglatror, tha 
RvH. Hull 
HU6 7RX, with whom oppllca- 
dm tie eoplaai naming ihraa 
rafereaa, ahould taa lodged not 
iBiarthan iajuHBl9Sl. THESl 

BRISTOL 

UNIVERSITY OP 
CHAIR IN aEOORAPHV 

InvHed fiom 
miliablv quoliriQd peraona for a 
Uolr In aeonraphy which will 
teomc vacant on October 1st, 
■h li 'i** ntBEIng the appolnhiieni 
Iha Unlyarsliy will bear In mind 
rogramme 

wiinin cne racuiiy or Eclanca, and 
mndld^a ara toughi with major 
•spvrlanca within 

ffsJnt'IMo to submit applicatiopa, 
iKludlno the nameiand addraaiea 
or Ihraa rafaraM, not later ilian 
June 36th, 1981, lo Iha Ranlsirar 
mid Secratuv. Univeralty Kenaia 
Houia, Briiiol. BBS iTh, from 


HULL 

UNIVERSITY OP 

Appllcoilona are Invltad for the 

B oat of Tampermry Laciurar In iha 
lepgrlmani of Economic and So- 
cial Utalpiv leiMble for one year 


SURREY 
UNIVBRSfTVOF 
LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS 

Appileatlona are Invited (ram 
ma(j and woman for the above 


E*«a*a«aa •aiJiiy m 

ona or rnora g| iha araai of 


Mwvmw.a m»agfW4MMM WIil SO SMCn 

i uurae In ihe meUicKle pf Op«r- 

und.rara5S:tSJf*' *** 

"t.'"li;M(P*"pTr 

annum. 

Appileatlona In the form of'a 
curriculum vltaa Including the 
namaa and addraaaea of two ra- 
faraai, ahould ba aanj to tha 
Acodentle Ragiatrar, <LFO), Unl- 
varally of Sumy, aulldfor(l, Sur- 
rey pU9 SXH PyT Juno I9BI 
quoting rofaroocaiS THBSl 


. -»uib|e for one year 
rrm 1 October 1981. Preferanca 
will be qlvon to a apeciaifat In 
madern Britlah or European aco. 
nomlc hlatary, 

Saloryacalet C^OIO- £13.860 

par annum plua UBS beh^ia. Tha 
appirininient will be inacle at the 
lower end ol Uib laciurar tcola. 

, A|»llcalloiui(alxcaples>ahauld 
Iva full Hdrtlciuara of age, qual- 
cationa , Olid axoqrlanro, 
gather with the namaa of three 

K raoni from whom raferenee can 

Vl"- 


of'iTulir’ Hir*rti'’6%"R«a 

wh^am further oanTcuiara can b 
ObtBlllQdi 


ESSEX 

UNIVERSITY OP ESSEX 

Rioaorch bfflcar In tlia 
clapartnient of ooclology 

^AP.PXntlona' are lovltod from 
ODclal gelencM gradualat with re- 
levant raiaarch axporlanc to work 
on g Uyerhulma lYugVfiii^ 
'TtmparaUvp atih&of oooiol remad 

V MR ^J^d1rm« 

aar-te 

Vj.**'>'.S'L??JS«naa (a mu 
fl«. ^Su“.fi?fc%2„“?- :SS"'fS"aA‘* 

namaa and addraaaea of two 
' f¥i?ffLl% 4 UL''P*‘D.thb Raali_„. 


MANCIIESTEH 

UNIVKRSH VIII 

CHAIR OF MAT KI.MA nc-U 
SIATIKITCH 

'\ii|>ll> till.iiiv iiri' Irivllt-il |.H >hi- 
tili'ivi' t.liair iMlI.iw liui iiir nitlrt-- 
iiu ni 111 I'l i>(i-H.|i>r Vliili-l R. < dm- 
I/I hcniiiinhdr I9MI 

All ii|>|il|i iilN with Inlrri-stv In 
iiiiv hruil'Ti III MiiilK-mitili'til Sin- 
iiaii.x will br < l■llal(ll•rl•■l. luti 
vlrqiui pi'fldriiiii n will lit< iilvrit l.i 
lii'rvuna wlili cnimlilnriiblii re- 
-tciin h rvitrrluiM' In iliii lll■•■trv iii 
viBtiailis anil lie uiqihi ittlims. 

The ■■llmr CMnir In Mnlhcmnll' - 
111 SIiiiIhIUm K drill liv MriiluHsiir 
Frc'loH l*upuiiiieliiii. 

I'nrili iiIncN uf ilir apiniliiimnnt 
inny hr aliliiliuul mini (hr llni|. 
I«(rur. 

Aiiplirnlltiii Mwi, t'liiilrv. •iiir 
sulliihli- li,r iiliiiluiuiivliiiii >ilvliii| 
(Irlnlla i.| l|UllllMl'l■•l■lllH, rviii'rl. 
rill n. rraruriTi nIi'.. iiiiii tiui iiiiinrH 
mill adilrnaarv ui ilirur iirrsniM in 
whom referent (■ miiv In* iiiuilr 
vliiiiilil bn vniii III Ihe Ri-iilairur. 
Thn |liilveri.liy. Main lu-Hlrr MIS 
gPL liv Jiiiin 99lli. IQfll Untiiii 
reC60ii/BI. Ill 


CAMBRIDGE 

ARTIST IN RESIDENCE 

Appileatlona are Invited for tha 

g Mt of Artlat In Reeldenee at 
orana Chrlati Collaae, Cum- 
bridge and Kullla'a Yard Oallary. 
with rinanelai aailitance from thn 
Arte Council of Oreat Orltain, 
tenable for one year lor nine 
monthai from Januory 19BS. 
Mambaraltlp of tha eollaga la open 
to men only. 

A atipend of £6,000 for the 
year, a atudio, and accommoda- 
tlon are provided. The occom- 
Modgilon would not mult mppll- 
eonia with children. 


Further datal|a from Jeremy 
Lawlaon, Kettla'a Yard, >larth- 
ampton Street, Cambridge CBS 

Oaelnadate (or appileatlona la 
SJuneigsi. HI 


llONaKONQ 

■■NIVKRBITVoy 

LV.tr7l>nE9HtPlM 

MATHEMATICS' 

Amilii bMimiv are InvliMi (■- 
liiisi nl Lriinrtr In Mathwit. 

RAH lift. 40 X 6.49Q.1»'^ 

itl = HKS11.99fl0p?Mrkiu?' 
rm Hulary will dapentl on^ 
irkdtliiiia and eauartante, ^ 
At vurrrnt rates.. MliHu m 
will nul vxcred ttSH ef 
liHiiinr. Ilntisliig at a rsaiiilj 
7ViS III sBlurv, oduealk^ ii?. 
wniU'O, leave and medlcil binuih 
arr iimvltled. " 

.fnrtlinr partlculara and u. 
pllriillun furnu may ba oMaliSt 
Irani (tin AMocietlofl of Cami^ 
wnnlih I'nlveraltloi lAoeta » U 
Uurdnn Biiuera, London Wcfg 
OPF. or from the AMofaimmu 
Unit. SKcrrtary'a OHIm. UrS 
varaliy of lIunuKaag. HongKaM, 
Thr I'luvina deto for tsBUti. 
tlunalM lajiinr I9SI. 


Personal 


IMMbUIATB ADVANCES 
CUtO to BSIU.UOO 
WrlMun larma dft requail 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

.31 Dover Eiraei, PlceidlHy 
London WlA ART 

Phono t 01-401 9934 

MOMTaAOES, Ramortgagai “rag 
UPS", aeevrad and uniacwii 
loana. 01-3ft 4g93i Martin Hiii 


Fellows 


LIVERPOOL 

UNrVERSlTV OF 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
AND BUaiNBSS STUDIES 

S9RC RS8EARCH-L1NKBQ 
STUDENTSHIP 

AnplIcaUana ara Invited from 
final year undoraroduataa or ra- 


cant, graduatca In aconomleg, 
aeeountina or related dlaelpllnaa 
for a two year 8SRC Raaaareh 
Studentahip. 


The auecaaafui applicant will 
undertaka raaaareh In tha field of 
Information In on Efflclant Mar- 


kam Contaxt and will realaier for 
a nlghar dagraa. Tha wont will be 
auparvlaad lolnijy by Profeaaor R. 
C. Morrla, Mr. a. A. Peal and Mr 


P. F. Pope, from whom further 
daUlla ean_M otatalned, uie- 

S883*or Vi's’s. ■ 


Appileatlona wiiii the name of 


gna rafarae ahould ba aant to tha 
39, 1981. Quota Fef. hw 


EXETER 

UNtVUteiTY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF CHBMISTEY 

Apolleatlana ara Invltad fdr u 
SRC MCtdoelaral Raaaareh Fd' 
lowahip, tanabla from 1 Oetabo 
1981, Tor wflrit In eollnbaratLaa 
with Dr W Camithara on Uh 
■ ynUiosla of Iha gaaqultarponi 
quadrone and related campouui 
of potential phyglologletJ l» 
taroet. Bxperlonca In aynihtw 
work la aaaanilal. 

Tha appalntnent will be (0 
year In tha flnii inatanca, w|a 
ilbia axtanalon to a Me 
or._flaIary; In tha range £6.0 
plui auaeranmiiU 
..„..cationa with eurrlculim 
vltaa and tha namaa and addraMH 
of two rafareaa ihould ba Mhl to 
Dr W Carruthara, Chainlaky Di' 
-‘arimant, Univeralty of uatar. 

“ 

STAFFS 

UNlVeRSITY OF KEBLC 

Departmam of Social Policy 
Social Work 


Appts wtd. 


PART TIME. UINDON Phd. SMAa 
LThaatro hlatory, Literature, 
Sociology. Library Bclancoi. Tan- 

E gaa. Exporlanca In raaaareh. 
Illation and publlalilna. Write 
No. 0717 V the THEB WCI. 


98RC Studentahip linkid U 
nrajact Into aorlal aarvlcaa toi 
Bhyalcally dlaataiod clianla, 


ApplIcBtiana are Invited Inn 
good honour* araquataa wliMft 
to reglaior for lil^or dagraa v 
thoai*. 

1 October 1981 ~ 30 Beplim 
bar 1083. 

Furthar datall* available mn 
Tha Ragiatrar. unlvartiiy « 
Keela. Btoffa. hTB 5BO. 

^^(^oa^np^ dalo for appilcatl^ 


Polytechnics 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Science' 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS AND COMPUTER STUDIES 

with possibla election to a Professorship 

Sslarv acaie: Head Grade Vl ei6.045-Cie.690 par annum. 

Aapllcants ghouid have high acadsmic quBlIfIcatlons togslhsr 
with appropriate academic and professional expsHonoo, 

Tho Head of Oeparlmeni wHI be re<)uired to provide - 
ocadeiTiic leadership In pragramfnea of course end cunlculum 
developments and have (he ability to Iniriale and develop 
researoh, 

_ Sunderland Polytechnic has agreed to the estsbllshmani ola 
Professoriate and the appointee wiil be eligible for 
consideration for eiection to a Profesaorship. 

An application form and further particulars may be obiaJnad 
from the Personnel Officer, Sunderland Polytechnic, Langhsm 
Tower, Ryhope Road. Sunderland SRZ 7EE. Closing da is 
29th May, 1981. 


Ms WCAtrrLE UPON'iTNE 

POLYTECHNIC 

CENTRE ORGANIBBR ( 8 SNIOR 
LECTURBfU 

Appileatlona ara 
ar appoliHQiant ol 

vaptember 1981 u 

«ia Nlorooltetranie* 

Cantre, A Mojor rMPOJ*,'"' 
the CaiiCra OrwuiliNL^, 


COVENTRY 

(LorKhaater) POLYTKCHNICJ 

TBMPOR(«Y,fe^CTURER 
IN MICROBIOLOGY 

-Required fwana year from'lat 
SaPlam^r IMl. ' Inrormel an- 
ISlA*iRt‘?'’4M?"®" Coyerntry 


-Required fwana yeer from'lat 
SaPlam^r IMl. - Inrormel an- 
ISlA*iRt‘?'’4M*‘’"®" Coyerntry 
Salary ^e £6468-£10.48l. 
P^IIb from Aailatant Peraon- 
nal.tMfiqar, Coventrv (Lanchaa- 

large aaif. addraiiad anvelooai. 


Jha Centra OrwuiliNL^’, 
flan and omnna* a 
fornwHon cSnUo Wr/Wep 


P 


lorjw afir. qddraaiad qnvelqpel. 
CloBlna data: 8th June 1981 . R3 


inon canUo ft^/ ihaD 

(0639 93 138) or land a atoiw 
addraaaad anvalope to T™i\c,en 
aonnol Offiear. Now?? •iJ," n'iSS- 
Tyna PoiyteahAje, BllUPn 
Ihg. BlllSon ^Plae*, N««‘“h 3 
Upon Tyna. NE] BST- " 



THETIMESHIGHEREDUCATIONSUPPLEMFNT 15.5,81 


Polytechnics continued 


LECTURING OPPORTUNITIES 

Principal Lecturers 

Required in the following sress; ~ 

Business Orgsnlsallon with special interest in 
PersonnelManngement and/or Marketing Management. 
Computing. ' 

Mining. 

£11,29B-ei2.691 (Bar) -C14,238p.a. 

Lecturerll/ 

Senior Lecturers 

Required in the following areas; - 
Accounting. 

Computing. 

Eiaetrlcal and Electronic Engineering nnd Compuior 
Enginaaring. 

Electrical and Eleuiionic Engineering and 
Communication Engineering. 

Estaie Management. 

Law. 

MeteriRig Engineorlng. 

SlalisiicsyOpuiatiohBl Rosoorcli. 

E6.462-C1 1 .328 (Bnrt f12. Ml p.a. 

Application forms onri further deloiln from ihe 
ABBlstont Director (Administration), Tram Polytochnic. 
Burton Street. NoltinghBin NG1 4BU. Foims In he 
returned as soon as possible. 

TIIES3 


TIREIiyT ===^ 

.POLYTECHNIC 

VNOTTINGHAM 

POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Head of Department 

Architecture with 
possible election to a 
Professorship 

Applicants wllh high acadamic qualifications and 
appropriate axpariance as a practising architect are 
invited for thia appointment. The ability to give 
academic and research laedar'ehip in this RIBA 
recogniaad department is essential. 

SALARY; HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
GRADE V - £13,914-£15,462 I 

Application forms, to be returned by Friday 5ih June 
can be obtained with luriher particulars from the 
Personnel Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake Circus. 
Plymouth PL4 BAA. thess 

L, Dretcp CircuB, Hlympuch.tDevon. PL^ BAA. 


THE P0LYTECHNIC.HUDDER8FIELD 

Dspertment of Aooountancy and ProfasBlonal Btudlaa 
Rsf:ACA41V41B 

SENIOR LECTURER OR 
LECTURER II 
- ACCOUNTANCY 

AppPcahDPt ara Invimf I0 iha poai of Lacturtr id )olq a poarayoiva dapt’bmni 
offwlng inching opDMluniMt at dogiaa liiKiuding nqT Itvall, Advinctd 
P/qMKpnai gial Poil'Evpmmea aiandrd. A pfofaailanal tKqupM’quaMnien 
and 1 fliti bi Wahat degi^ gra daaiiitlla. 0>*da of Bppalnvnam vHN M daganflMil . 
onquahncalionaandaipananca. ’ , 

Stall Ft aipncicd to undonake ari-viiiaa InctuiTno hnoaich ai aOiinon m 

leact'wfld.Hiai 

Salary 91 C9e24{llU8(Bo' fUHlI Llir6462 H043I 
Funhai doialla end appleeilDn larin* eta avallabla fiom Tha Pwionnal 
Offleat. The Polyiochnlr. Quacntgaia. Huddaiaflald HDI 3DH. Tal: MSI US88 
Ell 12JlindfhouldbaiciurnadnollaiarthtnWadnaedav27lliMar1Wt 

THES.1 


Colleges of Art 


NORFOLK 

COUNTY CUUNCfl. 
NORWICH SCHOOL OF ART 
at. Qaarpo birnul, Nurwhli. 
Nurrnlk NIL! ISfl 

Talaphona IO6DS1 6710561 
Ra-advorth'-mrat 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT UI' 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 
ORADE IV Salan- £I1.R99 - 
£13.339 

,_Ft*aie Mend BAE for (urilicr 
PV.UTUlora and epitllrailoii hirni 
vmKn ahould bo roturnnd lu l>i>* 
wi>£! Admlnlatcoitvo Oliknr 
iltS***.** d#ya ol (hr appi-ur- 
of thIa advartlanmoni. 
'..AFi^rfanta who havu alrnuily 


BIRMINGHAM 
CITY OF 

POLYTECHNIC 

Fatuity of Enalnearlng and 
Scinneo 

nepariment of Srianro 
School of Speath Therapy 

LECTURER ll/bENIOR 
LECTURER IN RPEECII 
PATHOLOGY 

Required tu Juln a mulllUHri- 

g Unary Inathina loam lor B.81 . In 
ponrh and Lanauaqn PiiinoUiut 
and Therapaullit iC.N.A.A.i. 

Candidiiei should have null- 
ablB quallflrailon* and okperlrnra 
to onabln them to conirlbuto 10 
the work ol tha School and tho 
devnlopment of couraoi. A furlhar 
dagrao would bo deeirablo, nnd 
there will ba opporlunllln* lor 
raaenivh and/or titnkdl work. 

SALARY SCALE: Senior Lrc 
turar: £9,634-El 1 .336 (ban 

£12.141 

Leriuror II: E6.463-LI0.43I 


fnrmi Ho ba raturiiad by 29rh 
May, 1961) from: The Perkbnnnl 
Ofilcer. Cliv uf Binninuham 
Polyinchnlc. 'F' Block. Parry 
Rare, Birmingham B43 3Sli. Toln- 
phonn &2I.3S6 faStl. EM. 217. 


Overseas 
Appointments 
Continue on 
Pages 24 and 25 


Overseas 


Colleges of Higher Education 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN 

DURBAN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Appl'Cniiririt aio inwiK-cl liotn Bnlinhlf 
qualilHKl peiarrif loo.irilhx; nl 
ifliflinn. ,nc>- cniriiir oi nelinnd nng.n (nt 
ippriirlM'iint lo ilia lin^i ul 

LECTURER 

ArnliCJiili will b« o.puiiad lo iaaci> both 
linguana «nn buraiinc ni ail lovol* 
Liiniaiii'oinvoisri ihe noiHvi I8ih lo 20lh 
Canrmv 

Thn eal.iry icab aiier hed ro ir* pmi n 
PI099S • 6» - I4 3ID • BIO 
- 19J10ra* niiniiiii 

Thu cOiTimoAcing na'aiy nolch will he 
iirpnivlrni r-i iha qiiniilic aliens ernt-ni 
atpptioncn el llw vuecoiiilul 0|i|44jni In 
..diliiinn a tcivlcr hnnu* cil OIN ol i-ini> 
monih'k Wltiy n esvehln in 

Iicai>u'viim''laii0'>s 

Applicailon fcimt fuiihar paifleulaie 
el thi poat and Inloimailon an 
panilon. madleal aW. araup Inauianca. 
aiiH burairy. houilng ioen and oubaldy 
achamae. long leavn condllloni and 
liavalling aapanaaa an lirii 
appoinlmani an obulnobli Irani tha 
Reglairai. Ilnlvonlnp of Natal. King 
Qaorga V Avenue. Durban. 4001. wllh 
whom applications, on iha praacrlbad 
(Oim. muit ba ledgod not laioi than 
SOih June I9BI quniing the laiaianeo 
Ariv 07891 UIFS13 


Collegc.s of Technology 


SUNI)UIIIJ\ND 

I'llLV'lLCIINK.' 

I A(.ll| TYurAR'l ANIiltkHll.N 
riFI'AIITMCNTl'l Al'Pl.ir.lt 
srumi.s 


I.K IIIRFHIIIN 

tiR,\Pllirs'(.OMMIINII'ATIIiN- 
S DLSIliN 

hiiluryHiul" C6.462-t9,634 lliii 
LlO.431 iiKruniiiini. 

>\PI,l|i mlnns uri< liiilli-d Ir.aii 
rx|ii-rli-ilM-U Graphli-'i'iiiii- 

miiiilcnilunn di-Hluinii-'. Tlir *■■■ • 
ii'kMmI iiMplIiuni will III- 
uupulnii-il an Irmii l^t S«-pii<nibi-r. 
1991 uiid br r>-iiulri-«l I-j l-oili nn 
Fnuliiliilloii mid D.A.T.E (i. 1(11^- 
ni- lilplomu <nur«iia. 

All npplli ulluii fiirin nnd liii Hi- 
nr l•nl'llrllla^» may bn nbinlnpil 
(rum ihi. Pcnri'nnM Oillii-r. 
buiidnrlaiiO Pi,lvii'< liiil''. Lnnuhuiii 
Tow'i*r. Rvhuiin Huiid, hund'-i- 
liinil. bK2 7EI-:. CItisiniiiliiiii 2<JHi 
Mnv. I4BI. M3 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

SENIOR LECTURER 'A' 

Salary Scale £10.509 to £13,281 
(Review Pending) 


Applications are invited for ihis senior position within tha 
Department of Physics. The person appoiniad will bo expacieri 
to hava high academic quatlficatlDns and wldo roaodreh and/or 
industrial expericnca in tha ganoral field ot pliysicsl 
Inauumantalfon and alaeironiiu with anihuiciasin for applying 
this fnriwindge to tho solution of n'chtorits In solnf 9iBio or 
optical physics. Expananca in applications of scanning oloctron 
microscopy could ba an advantage. Tha ability to piovrde 
leadarahlp in teaching up to honours degree lavof, and resaarch 
Is essential. 

ApplIcBtfon forms and further particulars aro available 
from tho Porsonnol Offlosr, Paliloy Coflege of 
Tochnology. High Suaat. Paltloy PA1 UE (tolephona; 
041-887-1241 oxt. 230) to whom comploted forms should be 
returned by Z9th May 1981. 

THESS 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Accountancy & Economics 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 

Appiicehons t'w ■'i-.-iab trem hen^u-a gi«3u«iei ii econcn^i w.ih lubtiiniiol 
a.pynnic* of undo’ giidutie (oa^h'ng Ahq au-jIO b» amo la pto-.ido leadin'": 
iMbt’ihip in KC-nomiei »n4 a'-.o roMubuiv to (hr q*nrr«' d«.o'op<''«ni ol 
<1apl>cn*nula''0(rvngi aflyry Rainirh tutinyyi jnJ rth-; lalovjni nca'lihea 
would b» idyamagtous 


LECTURESHIP IN LAW 


Apphcanomarainviitdr’Cmgraduaioainlawand '«( pio>OMinnaiiyquaii>itd(awve>i 
•niamiid lo laaching ictoH a mida ranga ol undc'Biailuaio ini rTtplbma (OurM '6 

buoinasi and p’oiauio'Mi diKipirnof 
Salaiviei'WlcuiTMvilyundMraviiwl - 

5ihq>lKlu(arlAlfH(a flO.SOS EH.S97 lBai> flJ.TBl 

Lociwu lAl Kile FB Q5B - HO 627 1 Bad - {II .XI 

(nlliH plicinp on ilttai Ki*ti w-il dopand upon aiwovod piavioua a<pininca 
niwortil mb'inra lowatdi (ha coal ol lam^vai aipanoos may bi psysfato. 

Funhof panleuliia and applloallon tanii* may ba obtolnad (ram tha 
Pfiaonntl Offloar. Oundaa Colloga of Taelvialogy, BaB StiaaL Dimdia DDI 
1HD wllh whom appllcailoni ahould b* (odgad noi lotar thin 21 May. IIB1. 

THEM 


SGOTt^AND 

LOTHIAN REGIONAL LOUNCIL 

NAPIER ruU.BGE Ol 
COMMERCE AND 
TF-nlNOLOUV 

Bilarvnn Sralr: 

LI in 8 -CI 2357 iBarl-ei 40 l 9 

Rnqiiirad III Ihu lli'H|irimi>iil ol 
l.'iimpulvr hiuUI'-a ti> hr rfiponiil- 
bla fur aradaoiic l••advrOllM In (he 
'InMilii Ilf rnmmrri'lal/Ailmliilaira. 
live (JiiiiibakK olid rvnl-iluin ivipniv 
l(ir riiunii-- InrliMlIim lhi< UX« 
r<iiill>ulliig fliid Drtla PrinriMIlii. 
,nh»r dniirr'i and Hliihrr lil- 

idiiiii.iK, , ... 

Apiillr.illciiik Mmiilil liuvr vnil- 
slUrrnliln t-apyriviui' in li-iluiliia 
III npproprlalr ri>iiri,ii« loa,.||icir 
<w-|lh ■ iMniiirr: ml nr lll•l■lslrMI 
«'«pi.rliiii- 1- a* .1 sv-iiniiw i,iiiili-i nr 
nvMiiiiis lU'Slnilrr. In u Irum lin. 
idriiii-lillilti luiilRiilrr-lMsrd ms- 
Irnii. Till- iildMIV lo Ir.iil M-M.dri li 
anil I iiii«ullniii> wiirb in rrlrvniil 
lli'lcK h iis«i'iilltll. 

AlllllliaillS nillHl llllir ui|rqti,l|,. 
c-«pi-i loiM ol li^i'iil'tr li'irl, rlllM-r 
III iL>iir«c ■■r-iillllkiillnii. riiiii-i-lilllv 
Inr CNAA ur unlvorxllv ■h-lll-'-rs, 
or In ifuiinrMilp nl n iirul'-ii 
■IvsiHii I'loni. Api'IIi niiisiiui»l iiiii,- 
i-i'hs un liuiiiiurk dniiri'n nr i-nnti .i- 
11-111 ■■rulrskioiinl nimhliiaiiiiiiaiiil 
>1 hlnlinr dcurcr wnuM be mi 
udvaiiiaan. 

Aii|>Mi J'loii (uriiia and liirilior 
I'urllculun truiii. 

TMF.ADMlNISTn.MlVi: 

Ol FIUER il'nrioniinli 
NAI'ILR COLLEIlEOF 
LOMMERCEANI) 
TELllNOLUUY 
Culliilnii Huiid, 
LIIINIumDll F.HI06ivr 


ABERDEEN 

' . ROBiuirooknoN’S 
(NeTmiTEOF TECIINOLOnV 

SCHOOL OF BOLT ALSTUHIES 

Reaaarrh Si udentihlR 

Clncid honourn iiraduM" to 
work 111 Pavchnluay for a hiolinr 
draree. Main liiloreati ut iliu 
tcliikol orr In apulicd bncini Slu- 
dlea llneluilinq Hiktiil Worhi, 

AlipIKfllliin ft-i'in-i iinni: 
tiL-rrfiiary. Rob«i-i lioriton'-* liiaij- 
lutp ol Tri hiinlnjiv , hihnolhllt. 
Alir-rdm-n. AB6 lilt. 


Courses 


LONDON 

I'NIVI.IISITYUF 
INbTITU ri.lkl i nrt. ATKIN 

nF.PATMLNTur 

KiniCATIONAI. 

A(»MINihTlt,^TION 

IHI'LOMAIN Klll'l ATKiNaL 
AIIMIM^TItATION 

Prtrl-llnii- ri-iorho (nr hi'lui-il. 
I'ui (lirr EdiMalliMi, Hl-ihrr Euili a- 
III, II mid 1.0(41 (SiilhniltV Adiiilii- 
airniorv 

ncixllh lr«iii: AihiIvimii Rni- 
Iftirar ITIIFS 3bi I'lilvHrshv i>l 
LuiiiInn liiMIliito ol Criii' jilnii. 90 
Ui-ilfuril 1VXV, Ltiiii|i-n iw.ill 
UAI. HUl 




Buckinghamshire 
College of 
Higher 
Education 


Queen Alexandra Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
School of Management Studies 
end Languages 

Applications aro inviied from mon and women (or the fnilowing 
posts, duties to commence on 1st ScpIomber. 1981 

Lecturers I/ll 

Quantitative Methods 

to coniribute to the Degree and Higher National Diploma 
courses at the Newland Parh silo. 

Quantitative Methods 

lo coniriluiie to a ranga of Manngomont nnd Ousinuss SRidioa 
couisoB BI undorgraduAie, pasigradiinie and post exporinneo 
luvefs, (II (ho High Wycombe site. 

Business Studies 

in coiiuiliuto to ilu) Deyroo «inil Higlioi Nationnl Diiilornn 
' cniiisos ai ihn Nowioud^Pork alto. Cnndldnios sliniild ba Hhfu lo 
cnnirlhiilo lo coiksiik iii'AccuiiniHiicy and Ecnnoinics, 

Tim nliQvc Hirun pusis nio at cilhur 1,1 «ir LM, ns ,Tti|>iopii.ita in 
qii.iliric.llinn5 and nvpoiinncn. 

Lecturerll 

Business Studies 

To cDniiibuie lo a rouge of Monsgonmni ami Business Siudios 
courses ill undergrnduato. poslgradUtito nnii post exporiancu 
levets, nt thn HIgfi Wycomim site. This appninimant is foi a 
period of 1 vocr in tho first insianco. 

For all (he ahnvc posts, candidates shnuliJ possess a deyreo 
■mri/or prolcssioriHl iiiialiliroliniis. Pnifnroncn will bi> given Id 
ilpplicnrils wilfi iipproprinlp indiisirial/commorciitl oxpcrionce. 

Lecturer II 

French 

To teach up to and beyond 'A' luvel siandard. Thoro is a 
substantial amount of woM> in Modarn Languages on Diploina 
and Degreo coursns. Appiicanis should bu fluent in Fianch, 
will! on honours degroa or oqiiivotoni qualification, Residence 
abmari, indusirial ctimricnco nml teoching arperlenco will he 
.idriud mconmioridotinns Tho ahilhty to oiler a soconil 
language from Geiman or Spanish will ho nn advaniana- This 
appoinimont is for a uoiiod nt 1 year in the first insunre. 

Salary Scales: 

Lccturarl £5034- C865S 
Lecturer II £6462 • 00431 

Application forms and furthor particufara from the 
AEalalBiu Director lo whom completed forms should bs 
returned aa quickly es poialble. Plaaae encloso B.e.e. 

7NE9B 


RoeliomptoB 

I ... . Southlands 

Institute WhKelanda 


Couiaea oHered by tha Roehampion Instltuie ol Higher 
Education ara in combfnod studies leading to university first 
and higher degrees. Tha Institute now seeks to make the 
following FIXED-TERM appointment aa soon os possible for 
the period 1 Septennber 1981 to 31 August 19^; - 

LII/SL IN DRAMA 

Candidates ahould posaess a first degree in English and/or 
Drama, a higher degree, and preferably experience in teaching 
and/or tha professiansi theatre. 

Salary: £6,462-£12, 141 plus London Allowance £769. 

Further particulars and application foims may be obtained liom 
Ri A. Fennell, Asalaiant Secretary, Rowhampton Instituie of 
Higher Education, Richardson Building, Digby Stuart College, 
Roehampion Lane, London SW155PH. 
C/osiffgdBtofor/ace^ofapp//catidns:3Ji/ne /Sfff. thes6 


CANTEHBURY 
CIIRIbTCHUHCilCDLLEOEOF 
HlUtfen EDUCATION 

AupllradOK* arr Invltad far: 

1 1 > I.RCTUlint IN GEOGRAI'H V 

A anvclallai In Ernnnmlr 
GruHi-apnyia vouaht lu Irni-h (lilt 
(I'lbirci to hunouri dnurrr Ipvi- 1. 
rtip apiMilninp Will bi* ri-niiiri-d it, 
naiiifiomii- In ar-t-inr.ipriy (iriit 
rtiurai'v ,inii a itrairaaiiini'illv qiMl- 
(llpd prruiii will bn nvpriiLil lo 
much In the paatirapliy iiirtluHia 
I'liiiiaea of ilin PiiM tirailliali- 
Cnrtifliiila (ii Eduirulloii and aihrr 
prulnsalniial murana. 

(21 LhC.-TI'RLR IN HISTORY 

CiiiidtdtiirN «kitii|il 1,1- llllir lu 
ullnr hturtrvn World HWlnr> 
in.iHliri Wllh dll iiblllly l,i n-Mlii 
In llH- l(-arlilni| ni F.imiIIhIi lt>i.il 
lll«iurv (II licmiiiira lr«i-l. 

Tin- i-nlh-nr i,(lnr« IIA. 11. Fit iniil 
a.F.il and H.'<^ ■li-Hri', «, l'<i<‘f.. 
nilvjiiii- IHiildinas anil (■Inlii'r ili-. 
■iri>r* III L'uucaiKiii 

Kninrv Lrilnrrr ll.'»riil»r In. 
tllrrr t6.4bst.CI2 141 pn 

I'tir li.irilirr ilriaiiM pit iKi- wriu- 
lo Mra. Jean Limn, (.‘ullrn" 
Si-rretilis Ui whixn iiiiplli nll-jiiv 
4htjiil(l 1,1- sriK ni'i irtt'-r ilinn I'J 
jiinr 114 


PART-TIME LECTURBItBl' .11 1.11,1.1 
Itiiiii.'i. t.I.Kilnii- iiiii,li.-al 

li.l- ill III ,-r -Kliila.il IIIIII -I- 

■ Inal Si'iali'llllli I III 

III 111 .ki.iniiiiiiiia k. Iltb-laii---, -'ll.. 

■ Ill'-a M.ll'k-'IIIMI alllal ria-l II linkl -a 

I 'll, nil- r 11% I til 'll fill I ‘tilli-'H- U|.2h.^ 
IIH 


CHELTENHAM 

THRCOLLEGEOP 

ST I'AUI. A.Un Sr M ARV 

nCPAIITMCNTOK 
(jF.(iaH M'HV'ijF.nvnr.r 

A LF.r.TUHr.R lUsFNKiR 
LLC ri'lIRR IN HUMAN 
riF.nimAi'iiv 

la rrnulrrd liv Ihiv (.‘huy,li 
C'olloufi HlMber t.ilii, .•lUin lur I 
.s<i>uintii<r 1981 l-ir iln- nr.Mli-Tibii 
irar. IS81. 


Aupliciitiuii foriiiK mill llll|ll••r 
poririuliiiK iiiav III' iilit.tiiii-r] in<ni 
III'- Frlinli'al'v Sn n-tiiiv. Ttn- 


I'.oll'-nc I'f M. I‘.iiil IIIIII S(. Matt 
Ihr I'urk. ( lll‘ll■•nllllnl <,|iiiiii-h, 
ir.rMUri,. (1156 ‘rHIl irh-utli'iio 
riu43-ne3A. 

Ami’II''-*ii')'’'< ihpiild br rr. 
tiirnrcl lt> Hi" I'riiu ijinl'n Si,irn|. 
ni-« lit -J2nU Mat I'lBI. 118 


HEMINDEK 


C.OFV M.*H AllVbRTIhMB.NTS IN 
THE FHF.b SIIOMLIJ ARRIVE NOT 
LATCH THAN lO.X.M. MONDAY 
I'HCt.'LlJlNC THE ilATK UF 
I'UUI.ICMION 
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Administration 


Training Officer 

welding technology 

up to £8,500 Derbyshire 

Solus Schall, a major inlernational Inapection company, Is currently looking fora 
Training Officer to be responsible for Its training centra In rural Derbyshire. 

The successful candidate will be expected to operate the school as en 
Independent cost centre and will be responsible to the Personnel end Operations 


The person appointed will need to have considerable personal initiative, and 
should be capable of wod<lng with the minimum of direct supervision. 

Some overseas travel will be Involved. Further (raining to enhance existing skills 
will be given II necessary 

Relocation expenses will be paid where appropriate, to thievery _ 
attractive part of the county. 

AppllcaKonsshoufd tse made In writing to Chris Gamor, 

Personrjol and Operations Manager, Solus Schall, ^ 

Annabelie House, 28Stalnes Road, Hounsfow; Middlesex. 


UMRCC 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
REGIONAL COMPUTER CENTRE 
Professor Gordon Black 

UMRCC Is a national centre providing a general service to over 
thirty universities in the United Kingdom. This service Is 
currently bssed on two Conirol Data 7600 computers each 
front ended by en ICL 1900. A CDC Cyber 170-720 dual system 
provides an Intoracilve ae/vice to Manchester users, accessed 
by some two hundred terminals. 

Applications ore now invited for n senior management 
position in one of iho loremoat computer centrea in Europe: 

User Services Manager 

This post carries responaibility for all aspecia of the support of 
Iho 10,000 users of the Centre, and the repiesantatlon of users' 
needs within the senior rnsnegement of iha Centra. The 
successful applicant will join the Centro's management teem 
and will contribute to a number of programmes to devoid the 
effectiveness of the arganlsadon. 

Applicants lor iNs senior position should be educated to 
degree standard end should ba able to produce evidence of 
substantial managemeni experience In a similar environment 
with particular emphasis on the organisaiion of user support 
(unctions Including advisory services, documantsuon, 
applications programming, end llelaon with remote user 
organisations. 

The appalnimeni wilt ba made in either Grade III (£12,306 to 
£10.410 p,a.) or Grade IV (£16.730 minimum} depending on 
experience. Benefits Include a good pension scheme end 
generous holiday entitlement. 

If you have the necessary experlerKe and would enjoy working 
In a stimulating environment send for further particulare and an 
application form (retuinabfe by 11th June 1981} to' The 
Registrar. University of Manchester, Oxford Road. Manchester 
M139PLquotingraferenes76/81/T. T 4 ws(i 


Council for National Acadamlc Awards 

ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OFFICER 

AppVutlom are bwhed for e po« of Aesistant Chief OHleer 
which Is about to become vacant through the retirement at the 
and of theurrent acadamlc session of the present holder of 
the post. The Assistant Chief Officer wHI have major responsl- 
bilitlei for the cthordlnaiion of the work of ihs Council in the 
fl^d of glance, end Technology, and' will also hsVe a central 
tw® w wa formadoo and irri^ememallon of poSoy andi'n 
PfowoMQ tha main link between the Courtcll ana some fifty of 
the Collogas offering courses leading to CN A A awards. 
AppUesnts should have - appropriate experience. While 
' experience of teaching, research end administration In the field 
of higher education woirid be particularly appnqtrlBie, the 
. Cwnel) will aho consider appHeatloitf frorn per bo ns have 

I gained experience in posti carrying malor responsibility in 
. other fields. 

. The SBiary on appolntntenl will be vvilhln the ronge £19,669- 
, C23.478 p.a. Including l^ndon Weighting. 
AmAsrpartfeufersmay’beaAtaihedf^j ' 

. AatlstahtSeordiaty (Personnel). CNAA 344/354 Gray's Inn 
Road, London WC1X 6BP. Tel: 01-278 4411. 

To whom applloeltone giving daleile of guatlfloatlona and 
•xperlenoo and the names of thrae referees should be 
auBhiltted bySrd June 1881. 


Research 


: SEE NEXT ' 

; WEEKS THES 
FORSOOK 
REVIEWS ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES 


LONDON 

TniNiTv<:oi.i.er,i> ofi^usic 
AC AuiuAIIR REUIBTK AR 

a poll fjf AnUjiinlc fltfalslrar 
avallabia aiiurtly aiul an. 
.h,. *■!..**? Invllod rroni aulir 

BurynuBUtivaMnoni, pra/crably 
or UraUiiale BTaius, 

PrAvlQUB arinilniairalKa «sparl. 

. Fiv rurltitr delalla applv'io 
i^liiant fo Cancml Admtblitra. 

Lunduti tvi 
,W“«lnD dftla for 
Bitplh'Btlona Ht Jude. - TftBSll 


PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 


COMPUTER CENTRE 


ASSISTANT 


ApBiieanii ihouid ban a good hanour» 
O' po»t-giiKluata drg'oe and nvo 
aipeiiancD in. or tnifAiMlva ml. tvanniB 
rtiaory. cogniliva Mvchokigv and a 
paiiiMiar Iniaiaii in davaloptng and 
lining B highlival uaw - PtUndlv 
CMnpuiaiimd rnodel to Imoieva man 
maehino piobiam loKring in compia* 
•huBilona. 

Tha Camra ODtiaioi a dual (.mna uo 
Bvaiaw Aith a vi«Mv of Diapbical Input/ 
Output davicei. which miiT ba aapeenrd to 
eonirihiita to tha leiMich prolaei 

RcKaich B^Uiianit ata aipactad In 
ragiaier lot a hlghar dagiwa, allhough 
poitdocKval appiieiiniB n<ay ba 
(onUdirod 

Appolnimante ata lot luio vaaii, with 
ih« potnlbUHv id t iWrt v«a> lltxad wm 
conba^ial. 

Saif ry nnqa win ba rWM-CSBSB pMt- 
grtduaia oi n46^rB820 poai dectotata 
O'Bquivalani 

Riiihar tnlannatlon can ba obiiinad 
from Di. A. G Burring Tal: PlyniiHith 
0rU3ni2«iib44t 

AppraUeii fwniB to ba latumad by 
Friday. 2Blh May 1IB1 can ba obtalnaci 
ligm ritt Partonnal Ofneai. Plymoudt 
Po^iiaehnio, Draha Clrcua. Plymouth. 

THES10 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

Appllcatlona ara Invited n«rn 
gaod heaourd praduataa, in 
accounilng. builnaa admlnUira. 
lion or financial ceonomUa, who 
wlah to puraiic a ruil-tlme ra- 
aaarch dopraa. 

The apacinc me of raaearch 
mil dapand on Uia appileant'a' 
background and iinaraata. taut 
■nuBt ba ralevant to the. work of 
oppolntmeni 
will be for two yeara In Ihd rirat 
iiucanca. 

Tha main objdcllva of ihia 
■ppolnimanc |i to - anabla lha 
applicant to roglBtcr lor and com. 
Plata a reaaareii degroa undiir tha 
ngulatlona or ilie CNaA, and to 


nguiniiona or uie cnaa, apd to 
faad back the. roauUa or Uia 
raaaarch to atiul and aludania. 

Ho talla of pM and application 
rorni Irom tha Paraonnal orrtcer, 


ratHfnedbyajtniBtesi. HIO 
LONDON 

SPORTS COUNCIL 

A» part of ha Tontlnulnn eflort 
to Iniprava aciaiitiric aorvicoa lo 
ami ilin Council la ano Main 
cnrarlon a UrholarahTpa for fill 
tlmn Phi) resMrcli. fho nwani 
will run from OctoHcr I9BI. 
Initially for 8 yaara. ranewabloror 
a Ihinl. Tho aubfpn-macler ahuulcl 
ba In Hip field of piacllciitr, pity, 
alolwgy. bioi.iicmwrwnulrluoii 
riMior loarnliiti. or aonul payciiol* 
OB). Projneta leadliiii to pracilral 
.nppllrailona arc llkeiv lo rKelvo 
profarenca. 

DoMrtmnnia with auliabla' 
CMdldatea are . to aubmil 
appliiRiiuna apacllylnu Iho ro. 
aaarth luolr Md thn mathoda 
propiwcl for larkliiip u, ihu naino 
and tiKKOyound oi.itia Sup«r- 
vliur. iind dnu la of niiy inrnar 
rqulpmaii|/irayalllii|i/ot|iar ox. 
Mnif-f. Tho carulldaleara full CV 
anquld be ancinaad. 

'3 coplaa of the applicniluii 
ahoulil be orni to lha Principal 
Iteaaarch. Onurr, Tim Sparta 

.1110 
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Research continued Colleges of Higher Kcliication continued 


ililn 


linlvsnliy of Wol« 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

MECHANICAL 



PRODUCTION 

and 

THE WELSH SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


John Williams, of Cardiff 
Limited, in conjunction with 
the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering and Engineering 
Production and The Welsh 
School of Architecture UWIST, 
are undertaking projects aimed 
et Improving the energy 
eiflclency of their Industrial 
oparatlons; steel stockholding 
and processing, iron founding, 
and the manufacture of 
aluminium architectural 
products, and their building 
services. 

InltisNv we seek to recruit one 
graduate with a good first 
degree in Mechanical Engin- 
eering or Physics. Ideslly this 
will be supplemented with 
Industrial experience or relevant 
postgraduate activity. 

The eppolntmeni will be for 3 
veers. Suitable candidates will 
be registered for e higher 
degree. 

Salary: Range 1A 
E8.070-E10.676. 

Requests (quoting Ref. THE8) 
for detella and appIlCBtion 
forms to Personnel Section 
(Aosdemle), UWIST, Cardiff 
CF1 3NU. 

Closing Date: 8 June 1961. 

THESIO 


BOIHINGBAM 
UNlVeRSlTY OP 

DEPARTMENT OP 
BIOCHEMtSTRY 
POST-DOCTORALRESEARCM 
FELLOWSHIP 

' AppiicBUoiu ara Invltrid tor a 
Raaaarch Pallowahip to work on 
an MRC-aponaorad projpel con- 
camiMD tho mochanlsm of action 
of Ca* *■ inablllBlna hoi-monea In 
tha ilvar. Tha project will Involve 
Invoatlgatlonapr the hormonal of 
aubcalluler Ca*^ dlatrltautlon ano 
tha BBaelated chanoea In hepatic 
PhoapholtoldmaiobaUam. Euarl- 
•nca with aubeallular rmetfona. 
tion laehniauaa or Ion flux 
rnaaauramanta helphul. but not 
aaaenMBl, 

Th0 appolniment la for three 
yaara commanclng October lOBI 
Corea aoon aapoislbla thareariarl 
III the range £6,070 to E10.B75. 
StorUng aalan not axpactad to 
OKaad £e,BBO p.a. 

Appllcatlona <8 eoplea), Includ- 
ing a curriculum vttaa and tha 
namaa of Ihreo acadamlc rareraea, 
ahould b« aant by 18th June 19Si 
to Jana Nalaon, Sanaie Raoialry, 
UnlTanilty of Blnnlngham, P.O. 
Box 363, Birmingham BIS, From 
whom further daialla may be nude 
to Dr c, J, Kirk, Dapartmant of 
Blo^(^Utry CTali 081 478 130^ 

LIVERPOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF 
SSRC LINKED AWARD 
FOR ror ro^DUATE 

. Appllcatlona are Invliad for tha 


above award In tha Dapartmant or 
Oeagraphy ^to work with Dr, 
Bllaabath Thomoa-Hopa eitlntari 

B atiopal migration to tha UK from 
lavaiooing Ceuntrlaa. 
Appliraflona, logatlier with tlie 
namaa of two rafaraaa ahould. be 
ncaivaii am Boonav oanlble by 
The Itoglatrar. The IJnlveraily, 
P.O. Box 147, LiyeretMl L 
3BX. Quote Ra(.^V/776. H 

CoHepsofArt 

Continued 


LOUGHBOROUGH 

COLLEGE OF ART AND DESIGN 

t-gCTURBR In THE 
. TEXTILES/ 

bar 188 1 , to of far courapa on Thi 
Hlatory or Weave and Embrold 


Further .datalla available upon 
receipt of a, a. a., from^iha Rag- 
Niray. Catlaai, or. Art 4 Design, 
Radwor. Loughborough.’ Lalcaa. 
larahlro. 


GWENT COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Principal Lecturer 
in Computing 

(Head of Section) 

Salary; £1 1 ,298 - £12,591 - £14,238 

Tho CsUoou 19 oqmntliiiq its iimvisiim in computing, mlcio 
el 6 Cironlc& dikI mii*i'iniDi.ti<iiiii: i(rfiii:.iiifln, nnri inquirn a Principal 
Laciuror ns soon iib |ios9iblo in ir-tul n in>iiii concornad with the 
oporaiion and liavolupmciu of roiriDiiiinq c:oiiisr<s snd (acUUioa In lha 
Colloge. 

ApDiicaiions ahould bo marts in dm lorni of n curriculum vhae 
inclurlmg tho nnmo of two rolnrr'i-s lo: D. T Reoa, Dean of Faculty of 


.ga or Higru 

Allt-yr-yn Avanua, Nawporl. Gwent. NPT BXA. Furthar Infornia'Sen 
availabla from the nLove, Tol: Newport (06331 61626 Ext. 23. 

TriESI 


Overseas 


The Preston Institute of Teohnology is a multl-diBolplInBry 
Institute situated in the Northern area of Melboums. 
Australia, it Is eatabliBhed on a new and attractive campus 
of some 42 heotates and has a current enrolment of 3,()00. 

SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 

Appllcatloni are called for the poaltlon of 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

The sucoessiul applicant will be responsible to tha Head of 
School, will be deputy to tha Head of School and will be 
expected to share the administrative and policy making 
responslblDtlas. The appointee will be required to provide 
sound academic leadership with an understanding of 
integration of practical and theoratlcal aspects In the Arts, 
‘ Debign end cognate areas. 

Tha School Is the major tertiary Art and Design teaching 
Bstebllshment in Melbourne's northern suburbs. At present, 
four courses are offered — Bachelor of Arts, Diploma of Art, 
Diploma of Design. These three year courses combine a 
common first year, followed by major studies In either the two 
dimenBlonsI, three dimensional, Media Aria or Design. In 
addition, there is a Post Graduate Diploma in Rne Art of one 
year duration. 

The appointee Will have general responsibility (or the post 
graduate programmes, embracing the studio based and 
thaoretlcal/hisiorfcal components, Applicants possesalng a 
tertiary qualification, combined with high professional standing 
in the community and considerable teaching experience, will 
bB preferred. 

The Sohool'i workshop eras include; Arts Theory, 
Ceramlcs/Glasa, Design, Drawing, PIbre/WoavIng, Film, 
Painting, Performance/VIdeo, Photography, Prlntmaklng, 
Sound, Sculpture. 

Salary: Principal Lecturer III - (Aust.) 431,288 p.a. 
Applleationa cloae on Friday, 6 June 1981. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

Applloatlona are Invited for the above poaltlon. 

The School of Social Work conducts under-graduate and post- 
graduate courses' In Social Work and Welfare. Approximately 
260 students are enrolled In these courses with a large 
proportion of older students. The . School consists of two 
Departments, Social Work and Sociology, and has 
approximatefy 26 academic staff plus support staff. 

Dutlea: The Principal Lecturer will be Depufy to the Head of ' 
School and thsrbfore rasponsiblB for a^MnlBtretk/a Snd 
academlo leadership. 

Tha'peraoh would be expected to take a distinctive tola In 
teaching. The four year under/'graduate Social Work course 
has a generic focus, the two year Welfare course has special 
Interest areas In Its 'second year and the Graduate Diploma 
course currently taught Is In Community Work. The School also 
supplies teaching in other courses in the Institute end conducts 
a National Summer School for the Helping Professions. 

Qualifications: Suitable acedafnlo. ouallfloatlona In Social.. 
Work are required, together wiui Tertiary BduoStlon 
experienoe, end a etrongl^kground of preotloe. 

Salary: Principal Lecturer III — (Aust.) 431,288 p.a. 

Appointment Date: The present Head of School will be 
redring in 1981 and a replacenrieni Is at present being sough^' 
The appointment of tha Principal Lecturer will not be nisM 
until the new Heed of School Is known and can be involved m 
the selection process. The dale of eommieneSmant of tn® 

' Prinoipal Lecturer Would be as soon as possible, given iMr 
above constraint. 

Enquiries; Ms. F. Donovan, Acting VIce-PrIncIpal, (03)4^^^' 
(Ext.253). 

Appllbatlons close ort Tuesday 30th June, 1981. 

For ihformatl'oh about the Schaola. Te(m8 and Conditions oi 
Employmoii and detailed Job . specification, coptaet iha 
Pwaonnel Officer (03)4682289. ApplldationB are.to.be 4aqi 
to the . Parsoiihel Officer. Preston .Institute of'..Tephnolo0y' 
Planty.Road, Bundoora, Vic. 3083. Auslrslle. . 


THETIMESHIGHEREDUCATIONSUPPLEMEIIIT IS.5.81 


Overseas continued 



KING ABDUL AZIZ UNIVERSITY 

JEDDAH 



With the expansion of Faculties and Departments in this rapidly 
growing Unlycrsiiy, several vacancies in the leaching slaff haw 
arisen for suitably qualified men and women to fill the 
following posts; . 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

The Departments of Business Admlnlslrallon, Accountancy 
and Economics require Professors, Associate Professors and 
Assistant Professors. 

FACULTY OF ARTS 

The Department of English requires Professors,, Assistant 
Professors and Lecturers and the Department of History has 
openings for Professors, Associote Professors and Assisinni 
Professors with siwcinl knowledge of Greek, Ronmn, Islamic 
and European History. 

The Deparimcni of Geography has vaeanices available for 
professors. Associate Professors, Assistant Professors and 
Caaographers. 

The Department of Information has openings for Assistant 
Professors hovlng experience in Media (Television, Sound 
Broadcasting and Press). 

Vacancies are opened In the Deportment of (.Ibrnry Studies 
for Professors, Associate Professors and Assisiani Professors. 

FACULTY OFSCIFNCF, 

Vacant posts are available in the Department of Astronomy for 
Assistant Professors, Demoiutcators, Instrument and 
Laboratory Technicians. 

The Deparlmenl of Slatlslica requires Professors, Associate 
Professors, Assistant Professors and Demonstrators. 

The Department of Mathematics requires Professors. 
Associate Professors and Assistant Professors. 


iii*>nTnt(uniiE«4ro(i 


and Assistant Professors in Plant Taxonomy and Vertebrate 
Zoology, Microbiology, Genetics and Ecology, and 
Demonstrators, Research Assistants nnd Laboratory 
Technicians in Zoology and Botany. 

The Department nf Chemisiry requires Professnrs. Associate 
Professors and Assistant Professors with special interest in 
Biochemistry and Specirul Analysis. Laboratory Technicians 
are also ncnled. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

The Depatment of Electrical Engineering requires Professors, 
Associate Professors and Assistant Professors as well as 
Laboratory TVchnlcians. 

The Department of Civil Engineering requires Associate and 
Assistant Professors primarily In the (iclds of honsirudlons 
and eoruirucilon materials, Harbour and coastal engineering, 
projects and foundation engineering and water and sewage 
treatment. 

Technicians are required to work In the fields of Hydraulics, 
subsurftice surveys, construction, mechanical, Iransporiailon 
and building materials. 

The Department of Ardilleclurc and Planning requires 
Professors, Associate Professors and Assistant Professors 
specialiied in the field of Town Planning, Building Plnitnlng 
and Ecology. 

The Department of Metereology requires Associate 
Professors and Lecturers in the Tields of Climatology, 


' UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA 

"YEAR OF ENERGY" 

VACANCY - DEPARTMENT OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE AND LAW 

Senior Lecturer or 

. AppHcalioha are invited tor the poSt-Uf Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer in the Oapartment of Political Scienoe and Law in the 
Faculty of Social Sciencea. 

Duties will Include the following: 

(a) Teaching and research in Law. 

Ibl Development of appropriate and relevant teaching 
programmes and materials. 

Applicanta must hold a poat graduate dogroe In law and be 
intereatod in legal education. For the post of Senior Lecturer 
applicants must also possess evidence of research and 
teaching abUity. 

Salary aoele (Per Annum) 

Senior Lecturer -UA 2: G$I7,7B0. $540. = $19,020. 

Lecturer I -UA3:G$9.999. x $480. = $11,880. 

Benefits Include housing allowance, contributory medicel 
end pension schemee, and atudy leave, Anyono recruited (rom 
oversaae will receive up to four full economy air fares (i.e. for 
himaalf/heraelf, apouee and unmarried children up to eighteen 
years of age), limited removal expenaaa and a seiiling-ln 
-allowance. ' 

Appllcatlona 13 copies] stating name, date of birth, 

, marlta) stetue, quanfieatlone with dates obtained, work 
axperlenoe (with dates), namea and addraseae of three 
faiereeB must be your present or lest employer, where 
applieeble), must reach the Personnel Division, University 
' ' bt Guyana, P.O, Box 10 1110, Georgetown, Guyana, before 
< 22nd April, 1981. 


Metereology, Solar Energy, Cloud Physics, and Wenther 
modifications and Numerical modelling. 

The Department of Arid Environmental Studies requires 
Associate and Assistant Professors in crop production, plant 
breeding, forage and pasture production, vegetable and fruit 
production, floriculture, ra^e management silvi culture, 
forest management, soil chcniisiry and fcnlliiy. 

The Department of Water Resources has openings for 
Associaic Professors. 

The Deparlmenl of Environment Science requires Associate 
and Assistant Professors to tench in liic field of Industrial 
wastes, water polliiiion, air pollution, microbiology, 
toxicology, environmental health and occupational health. For 
one of these incumbents experience of drafting environmental 
legislation Is an advantage. 

FACULTY OF MARINE SCIENCES 

The Department of Marine Biology requires Professors and 
Associate Professors as well ns technicians. 

The Department of Marine Chemisiry requires Professors 
and Assistant Professors as well as Laboruiory Tcchnlciuns. 

The Department of Marine Physics rei]iiircsTcchniciatis. 

The Deparlmenl of Marine Geology requires Assistant 
Professors and Technicians for surveying, Munmiificuiiuit oiuL 
Prc|varailon nf nqunria. 

The Deparlmenl nf Marine Engineering requires Technicians 
in Tclccomiiiuiik-niloii and gloss technology. 

FACULTY OF EARTH SCIENCES 

The Dcwlnwnt of Rocka & Minerals hns openings for 
' Associate Professors and Assistant Professors. 

The Department of Geo-Chemlitry requires Assistant 
Professors with experience in the field of Uco-Chctiiisiry nnd 
X-Ray nnalysis as well as Technicians. 

Tlic Deparlmenl of Engineering Geology requires Assisiont 


The Deparlmenl nf Economic GeoIngy requires Rock 
Technicians. 

The Department of Gco-Ph>iics requires Assneinte 
Professors and Assisiam Professors in Seismology, Rock 
Magnetism nnd other methods. 

QUALIFICATIUNSi 

AppMcanii for posts of Professois, Associate I’rofcssurk and 
Assistant Professors should be in possession of the Ph.D. 
degree and if not actually incumbents of equivalent posts 
should have previous leaching experience at Unlveisiiy level. 

SALARIES AND FKINGEBENEnTS: 

Salaries nnd DInge benefits nre negotinhle' depeiulinf on 
quullficaiioiis uiid past experience. 

Coniraeis arc annual and renewable. 

There Is no Income tax In Saudi Arabia and there arc no 
exchange control regulations. 

APPLICATIONS AND CLOSING DATE: 


SAUDI ARABIA , 

KING ABDULAZIZ UNIVERSITY 
JEDDAH 


TECHNICIANS 

Fully qualified technicians atu required in fill posts in the 
Departments of Asiranomy, PhyBlcsi Biology, Chemisiry, 
Electrical En^ecring, Marine DiolMy, Marine Chemistry, 
Marine Phyua., Marine Geology, hiaiine Engineering and 
Geo-Cheoilslry. 

Rock Technicians arc nlsrt required for Petrology. 

The Oeparlmenl of Civil Engineering requires technicians in 
Hydraulics, Sub Surface Surveys, Construction, Transport, 
Mechanics and Building Materials. 

Salaries are negotiable dependiw on qualiricoilons and 
experience. There is no Income Tax in Saudi Arabin nnd there 
are no exchange control regulations. 

APPLICATIONS AND CLOSING DATE: 

There is no special application form. Applications together 
with curriculum vitae , a passport size photograph and the 
names and addresses of two referees should be addressed to: 
The Permanent Contrarling Committee, King Abdnlazti 
Vnlvenily, P.O. Box 1S40, .Addah, Saudi Antbta. Interviews 
will be held In London nnd short listed candidates will be 
invited in attend sometime during Summer 1981. 

THCBrt 


AUSTRALIA 

Royal Maibourno Inalituta 
of Tachnotogv Llmiiad 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PLANNING 

DapartmBiit of Survoyliill 

Applicnnia shnuM Kava acedomic 
qualificaiionB anti oxpaiitinca 
onutvaTani to those roquiiod for 
Coiporaur Membortliip of tho Royal 
Ausunlian Planning Instituia- 

Pmcikal uoneilanca In I* 

asiRnilal and ciparianco sutflclonr 
tooBiabllih compaienco in leschinq 
OI leiUorv lov'ol, and a compatenca 
In dDs<gning piacticol programmn 
CO cornolomonl the Laciuro 
mater lat. 

An lo handle Ihg (jlannlng 
and manaoemont ol urban land 
would ho on odvontaqo, 

Solaiv within the lange SA 26 . 6 I 3 B- 
£ 29.917 pa. 

A poaltlon doaorlpilon ta 
avallBble from Staff Branch. 
RMIT, P.O. Box 2476V. Q.P.O. 
Malhourna. 3001. Applicanta 


UNIVERirrVOFNATAl 
Dapanmant ol eiacirenlc anginaeifng. 
Durban 

Applicfldoni aio inv4o4 front tuiiebly 
qUASf>-4 porront ,ccvinlkH« ol wi, we 
colou, or noti<nilo>lQin In, •^iiiinnimoni 
10 ifroi<owpofiol. 

POST OFFICE PROFESSOR 
OF MICROELECTRONICS 

Iho (nmnie/KlrM noicb In Ihu nuUnr 
f ongu R30 (MO AM 3S0 wA b* rtroui ident 
ui lha itushficoHcm ind eipuncnco ol 
mo di;c«m 1 iiI gcprrnnt. In aildivon t 
taiviCO fronuu of 93 p e ol ono mooili't 
«owv H lublcei ro tiMsurv 


rMijlanonu 

Thii ti,!! pofllion his trtrn 

croaieJ by ihoUrnvO'il'vol Na(aim4 ihi 
Souih Afidcan pMi Offm In resiiqnii lo 
Inctaised clainan4 lor aioeironlc 
oOSp'M'r'i praliboni in irleroalacNtrnica 
Tho su«tbs»liil lOplKanr aIM ba 
inspiirtiii .h) 10 U>a HciiJ ol DaiMnnami 
tor all ucxf*4U'S'l"*ib itaelMna (nd 
goiigitflijiio icsaorch In iho yHni ualo 
iwtmiic'iiili dlniFonsol ihodcpnriiMni 
Wkta noi 0 M*niUI, lakvani oiporionM n 
|nl«g,ii«4 kUcmIII. moroiiils. high 
vvuum a>v] computf ai4ad dn>gn 
vtoul4hii a ationoiaconimnn^^oiion 
Arphrailon loimi. (uiiher patMutvs 
ani iniMmaimti on pansion. motKaf 8>d, 
group InwariH', IMlI buraory touilna 
loon flftfi tiifrvi4t Long iNva 

conAifi.4is and iiai>o'i>nu Mpansn on run 
•pppinimgni irp ifiroiiubro from lha 
jlan.ilr.v Univapi.ry n1 N.illl rmo 
Cianigo V Avot'.uu Durlijin 4(iUI Souih 
Afr'fa ThodnuniiOiielnr Ben'jraneniii 
lha Xnh Jum IMI frlniso fluoi4 
rafaiatiPaNo Aiv DOS'BI 

THISI3 


UQlinn rut, no. 126I21IAN tn tha 


nuQIlnn 

Start Of 


Rear by 17.4.81. 


there it no special application form. Applications together wlili 
curriculum vnae and a passport sire phcslograph should be sent 
In together with the names and addresses of two referees to; 

The Permtnent Contracting Commlltce, King Abdulariz 
University, P.O. Box IS40, Jeddah. Saudi Arabia. 

Imervicwi will be held in London and short listed candidates 
will be Invited to attend sometime during Summer 198 1. 

THSSI? 


The UAE University invites applications (rom suitably qualified 
men and women for the folloMring posts in the UAE University 
Computer Centre. 

1. SYSTEM ANALYST OR SYSTEM 
PROGRAMMER 
Basic Salary Dirham a 4900 to 6000 
Education: PhD. Computer Science, Informatie, Sipernatic, 
Statistics, Mathematics. Economics, Commerce. Engining. 
Exoatience: Enough experience in developing snd aivalvaing 
difiereni systems. 

OR 

Education: MSc in the same specialiBation. 

Experience: Four years or more in developing and analysing 
difiereni syslema. 

2. SENIOR PROGRAMMER OR 
SYSTEM PROGRAMMER 
Basic Salary Dirhams 3500 to 4200 
Education: Postgraduate studies in Computor Science. 
Informatie. Slparnaiic, Slatisiice, Mathamatici, Economics. 
,(!oi]pme(ea, Engineering. .' 

Bxpetielibe: Enough oxpeiiencein snaiysing end programming 
systems. 

OR 

, Education: BSc in the same spacialisetlon. 

''■Experience: Four years or more in programming and anolysihg 
systems. 

3. PROGRAMMER/OPERATOR 
Baric Salary Dirhams 2800 to 3500 
Education; BSc In Computer Science, Informelic, Sipeinatic.' 
StaiisticB. Mailiemaiics, Economics. Commerce. EnainoeHnn^ 
Experience: Enough experience in Computer Oppraijori ana 
programming. 

4. TECH OPERATOR/TECH PUNCHING 
REGISTRAR 

Baric Salary Dlchnms to 2240 
Education: QCE or Hlghor. 

Experience: Throe or mote years in Data Procossing with 
exporlancs of computer operations and programming. 
Conditions and Benoflta: 

iai Experience in using IBM 4300 Computer series is praforablo 
in all jobs. IDOS/VSE. VSE/lCCF. CICS/DOS/VS, DMS/VMI. 
lb) In addition to basic sBlaty: the U.A.E. University provido 
air-conditioned and suitably iurnishad house With free utilities 
plus university allowanco 25% nl basic salary. TransporiBlIon 
allowance Dirhams ^ and a round trip ticket each year plus 
free medical care. 

PMhb wrka Oi takphona loi an ippltutlon twin U iha loKowIns adiUMa: 
UniMd Arab Emhaiai Embaaav. Eduutian Dapaiimani. 48 Pikcua Gala. 
London BW7. Tal: Q1-6BB 3434 Eul. 63. Appllcaiiono wM ib«« b« lorwaniad on 
to Oia U AS UnIwatabY tw thrit tonaWatatkm 1HE813 


Conferences & Seminars 



3rd Annu^ Conference 

The Assocation 
Caribbean Studies 

P.O. Box248231 UniversityofMiami, 
Coral Gables. Florida 33124 

Conference on tha Caribbean: Haiti 
Thmte: The Caribbeentn Transition 

Deta: JulylB, 16, 17, 19B1 

Pfaca: Ibo Lele Hotel, Port-au- Prince. Haiti 

Abstracte should be submitted by May 1, IW1. Papers written Fiom an 
intardisciplinary velwpoint sre solicited for the Conferanca. Topics may 
Include: Ceribbean History, Linguistics, Language end Dialects, 'Trade, 
Psychologv, Musks. Amhropalogv. Sodology. Folk Culture, Religion, An, 
Literature, Educaikin and Economics. 

Members receive the Association of Ceribbean Studies pubifesihin, the 
JoumaJofCeribbaen Studies and s newsletter. 

Membership Foe: Individual $25.00; Insiituilonal $100.00 
ReglsirattonFae: Members $30,00; NonMembers $50,00. 

mke check! payable to the Association of Cstlbbeen Studies, and 
Include rtame. addressandlnstitultDnalsffDiation to: 

Dr. Alan McLeod. Site Coord Instor, P.O. Box248231, 

Corel Qsblas, Florida 33124. U.S.A. tHES >2 


Administration continued 


Principal 
Youth Officer 

Salary range: £14,G32-£17,784 plus £981 
London weighting allowance. 

Applicallonsare Invited from oxpoiionccMlnien and women lor 
tho post of Princlf>al Youth Officoi. Tlio Auihorlty seeks lo 
appoint an imeglnatlva piofessional officer with o record ol 
achievement in youth work lo Ivesd the largest youth service in 
Iho counity'. 

Informal telephone enquiries about tho post to: Peter Clyne. 
Assistant Educsiion Ohlcor. on 01-633 8488. 

Application forms and further detalle are obtainable from 
the Education Officar. EOJEetab IS. Room 367. County 
Hall. London SE1. (Please aneloaaa stamped addressed 
envelops.) Completed appllcallons to ba raturned by 27th 
May 1981. THCSII 
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TIIETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT I5.yj j 


Don’s diary 


Saturday 


1.00 pm. At 3,500 feet on top of 
Camedd Llyweiyn in North Wales, 
dressed in waterproof suit, glissading 
down a steep snow siope on my 
stomach, learning how to stop by using 
un icc-axe. It is an cxhilirating experi- 
ence, enhanced by the beauty or the 
day, tlic view of Snowdnn and Trvfnn 
across the valley and the feel of the 
crisp frozen snow. 

I am with seven PE students and 
three instructors on a snow and ice 
climbing course in Snowdonia. My 
offlcinl role is to drive the minibus and 
ensure good liaison but the real bonus 
of the weekend is that it presents an 
opportunity to develop relationships 
h^' working alongside students and, 
simultaneously, to relax and enjoy 
myscif. 


the BA (Hons) degree, in spurt and 
recreation studies. This is a new degree 
course and the examinations are pre- 
pared by five different departments. 
One question hardly seems relevant to 
sport and recreation and seems to 
originate from none of these five 
departments. I check to find that 
“under achievement in education in 
the working classes" is included in the 
sociology syllabus and make a note that 
perhaps it needs some slight adjust- 
ment. 


Evening. Spend a couple of hours 
lecture to my fourth year 
students on' Thursday evening. They 


are the most enjoyableof .ill my groups. 

Go to bed earlv, still feeling tired 
from the effects o ( the weekends Must 
be gelling old! 


Sunday 


We clean the hut, rather more 
Ihuroiighiy than usual, looking for 
some lost car-kcy.s. 'nie start ilclaycd, 
the progranuue is mudiltcd ;\n(i we 
spend four hours practising climbing 
lechniquus on the lilwal Slaos. 

Home to a hut bath and roast duck. 
A really enjoyable weekend. 


Monday 

7.30 urn. Ache nil over. 

Monday starts with the usual 
otiempt to reduce the mail and nn 
interview with the head groundsmiui. 
We are hnving difnculty in controlling 
the use of our floodliehts by students 
and he takes me to la» for not having 
implemented the sugecslions he made 
some six months ago. I go straight from 
this discussion to my third year phllos* 
ophy of sport doss feeling that this is 
going to be my day . At this final session 
with the students I have to collect a 
four page questionnaire which they 
have completed, anonymously, on niy 
performance as a lecturer. 

12.30 pm. Visit Keele University to 
have lunch with the dircclorof physical 
education to discuss some of tlu key 
motions which are to be put at the 
National Conference on Physical 
Education. 

The afternoon is spent on office 
work with three students coming for 
help with application forms for first 
teaching posts. La.st year, all the 
leaving students . from Madeley 
obtained first appointments within six 
weeks of the course’s finishing which 
more than compensated for the many 
hours writing references. 

Monday evening. Revise the third 
year course outline and read, with 
some trepidation, the student gueso 
tionnaires. With the exception of one 
response which indicates ihal ihe stu- 
dent concerned had achieved “only 
fragmentary understanding"' of the 
course content as a result of my 
leaching and that his/her interest in my 
subject nad “increased to no extent", 
the overall response was both reward- . 
ing and re-a^uring. 


Wednesday 

1'hc duy starts nn a high note. While I 
was on u teaching practice visit to 
Slirvwshiiry u horse and rider careered 
uvrus.s the road into iny car. The horse 
WHS unhurt except fur a small cut on its 
flank, the cur needed repairs costing 
£4UU. Fortunately, the horse owner^ 
insurance companv agreed to pay the 
bill and telephoned me to say that I can 
go ahead and have the repairs done. 

Office work all morning, pleasantly 
interrupted by a brief meeting with five 
candidates for the BEd degree course. 
Natiunally, interest in the BEd courses 
is lower this year. There is some 
discussion in the educational press 
about the future uf the QEd degree but 
fur the courses of specialist nature such 
as home economics or craft, or for 



niy 

physical education. Fortunately, our 
course is recruiting well. 

Afternoon, attend the BA commit- 
tee meeting specifically to contribute 
to the discussion on examinations. The 
item is never reached. 

Evening, take my middle-aged 
businessmen's keep-fit class. 


Thursday 

Meeting with the director. Difficulties 
relating to staffing are my main con- 
cern. The basic problem is that the 
department is growing rapidly when 
the polytechnic is in Uie grip of the 
economic recession. 

Afternoon. Faculty board. A dreary 
meeting which livens up with the main 
item which is to consider proposals for 
five short courses before they are 
submitted to validating committee. I 
enjoy studying the questionios tech- 
nique of two fellow heads. One is 
direct, but protesting; the other is 
quiet, gentle, yet equally penetrating. 

Finish teaching at 6.30 and home for 
7.00 pm. Spend a few moments during 
the evening reading the application 
forms from the candidates for the last 
time. 


Friday 


Tuesday 


Still nchfng. 

Finalize departmental eslim'utes for 
.1981-^ and 19M-S3. Any mistakes 
now and the department will have to 
I live with them for the next-year or so. 

The work 'is interrupted by n call 
,1 . froiii 'the secretary or the Physical 
, , nducation Association with an invita- 
tion tu proper 'two motions as the 
; nntional.confarence, A strange coinci- 
‘i: dence iri.view of yes|erdny'.s meeting 
' hut 'I :nm pleased |6 accept, nicn least 
V because ft will help tu prnmoie our new 
., • .title. uf school -of physical.educaiion. 

; Fcepaiw.the detuih fbr tlie coinmli- 
i ■ (6e. which is to appoint two new 
. ntcmbeia of staff on Friday. 

I ; . . Lundi'tinie run with colleagues, live 
■pf .whom are preparing for (he Birri- 
, , [ingham Marilthon; Spend the greater 
' partofthennernoAmMingthrbughthe 
I ' tirsi set ui cxamirtairon questions for 


ArriN'C early to check the interviewing 
arrangements then leach until 11.00 
ant.. 1 meet the five candidates for 
coffee and feel, immediately reassured 
that they all at least. “look the part". 
Willie I talk to each candidate indi- 
viduoliy. for a . few moments other 
members of the department take them 
for. a conducted (pur and discuss the 
detailed syllabuses'ln their respective 
areas. Senior colleagues take them for 
lunch and ; vvo meet afterwards to 
discuss the candidates as potential 
colleagues. 

1.3U - 3.30 um. Interviews. 3.30 - 
4.30 pm. pelibcraiions. It is not an 
easy choice. The problem is matching 
qualKicaikins aml-experlence'Wlth de- 
' partmenial needs arid, reluctantly, one 
excellent candidate- cannot be 
accommodated. , . 

.Alan Hargreaves 


The author is head gf the Mddele 
.School of Hhysleal Ewoilhn, Norti 
.Stajfordsfiire Polytechnic. 


In an earlier column 1 commented that 
federal monev had become more than 
the ivy on the walls of our colleges and 
universities and had indeed become 
pan of the brick and mortar. This 
metaphor may have been misleading 
because the real increase in the volume 
of federal dollars for education has 
been in aid to students. Since 1968 the 
student aid component of the federal 
support to higher education has in- 
creased more than nine-fold. Also, 
since 1968 the Title IV student aid 
programmes of the higher educational 
amendments have increased by more 
than S4.8 billion. At least SU percent o( 
the student bodies of most cumpuses in 
the United Stales are receiving some 
form of federal financial aid. 

The milestones in this increase in 
federal aid came first in 1972 with the 
addition of the Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants which provided a 
basic entitlement to .students to 
guarantee them access to higher educa- 
tion regardless of personal economic 
circumstances. Then in 1979, the Mid- 
dle Income Student Assistance 
Amendments broadened aid availabil- 
ity beyond the neediest and helped to 
make the choice of private institution 
financially viable. Growth in federal 
student aid also stimulated state level 
aid programmes as inflation continued 
to drive up the price and the cost of 
higher education. 

It is clear that public financial sup- 
port of education was more a priority 
for the Democrats than the Republi- 
cans. Therefore, the President's 
Budget message delivered to Congress 
in the early winter cut deeply into most 
of the areas of federal spending includ- 
ing education. A safety net was alleged 
to be retained under those who relied 
on federal spending fur the meeting of 
basic needs. But all other programmes 
were called on to participatein major 
budget reductions. Deep cuts were 
levied not only in the proposed 1982-83 
budget, but also in the 1981-82 budget 
already submitted by President Carter. 

For higher education the critical 
areas in the cuts proposed were student 
financial aid, faculty fellowships and 
programme and research activities of 
the National Endowment for the Arts, 
and the Humanities, and the educa- 
tional and equipment budgets of the 
National Science Foundation. Most 
thoughtful and responsible profession- 
als in higher education accepted the 
assertion that institutional ana student 
aid programmes should he reformed 
and their costs reduced. But the higher 
educational community also claimed 
that (he proposed cuts were too severe ■ 
and that higher education was being 
asked to bear an un^r share of the 
budget reductions. Then because the 
higher education community could not 
bring itself to agree to a programme of 
alternatives or acceptance of the ad-, 
ministration's proposals, the Secretary 
of Education simply held up any 
further awarding or basic grants until 
such agreement could be rcMhed. 


Philosophy 
and dollars 
at stake 



reorge Kainstor 


What is at stake tor higher education 
is a matter of philoso^y as well as 
dollars. It is not clear whether or not 
President Reagan is actually advocat- 
ing cutting 600.000 or more students 
from (he rolls of higher education 
because reductions in federal grant arid 
loan programmes will place education 
out of their reach financially. Alterna- 
tively there are clear messages that he 
expects that state and private sources 
will rush to fill (he vacuum left by the 
withdrawal of federal dollars. The 
higher education community, how- 
ever. is bound to raise questions about 


However, there is already distS! 
evUlenee that Imih men are Ich^ 
cepiihlc to pressures for philosoDb'S 
or mtcllecturtl aheriintives 
arc for |H>liticul. “v 

The second argument is conetM 
with the Rcjigan-Stockman assuZ 
lion that Slate und private source 
rush to fill the federally created fuad 
ing vneuuni. There appears to b« liuie 
evidence to support this assenion 
While state governments have la 
creased their sttideiu aid fundinetiih- 
sinntially. it hos been largely To 
.sponse to federal incentive grant no. i 
grammes. Slate hudeels are also in I 
many cases as severely pressed as the • 
federal budget. So far as private I 
Miurces are concerned, foundations are ■ 
alrciu^ giving as much as is required by • 
law. The federal government's pret I 
sure for tax reform and the continuiog 
attacks on tax expenditures and the 
foregone revenue represented by laj 
credits . deduct ions, and exemptions so qo< 

critical to the continuation of private 
philanthropy cun hardly be said to be : 
encouraging of more private invest- j 
ment in education or any other sociil 
investment. In fact, the balance ol^ 
funding has shifted so dramatically to | 
the feoeral level that U is unlikely (la I 
major federal cutbHckswill be mel^ri ' 


President is actual! 


y anticipat- 
illeae-fioina 


u 


both positions. 

If the 

ing a major decline in college-fioing 
youth because of financial unavanabil- 
ity, then this clearly means that he sees 
financing higher education as a social 
cost rather than a social investment. 
However , the aggregation of an invest- 
ment in human capitol is as essential as 
fiscal or physical capital if the supply 
side economics arguments of the ad- 
ministration are really to change 
American society-. The united States is 
already falling severely behind Japan, 
West Germany, and even Russia in Its 
industrial R & D expenditures. If this 
happens in the investment in human 
capital, then whole generations will be 
lost to productive contribution to the 
nation. 

Conscious of that fact, elements of 
the higher educational community 
have already come forward with 
alternative ways of achieving the Presi- 
dent's desired budget cuts which will 
not have such a devastating impact on 
higher education. How open Reagan 
and Stockman will be to consideration 
of alternatives remains to be seen. 


iiinjur icuerui cuiuri.kswiii oe mBiaiN t 

eher education by vigorous new funding from states a L 
as well as private sources. r 

The new Reagan budget has, hcm-l. 
ever, forced a review or some impot-f 
educational aid philosophies. PareoUl 
contributions to the education of tbrii ■ 
young have been declining under »- 
cent federal and state aid programioti i 
If the Reagan phil(»ophy of loci; 
initiative is to hold (rue. parrntX-. 
contributions should rise to plzyij 
larger role. Tuitions wilt also r^ m I 
in public institutions as both statr ani | 
federal public funding decline. Tho I 
the new Republican philosophy tiul \ 
the federal share should ^ reduceii i 
welt may happen, though the reason 
will not necessarily be Mcause of not 
state or private philanthropic contnlu- 
tions. 

Bringing inRation under controUiil 


be an enormous benefit to educatko 


mon View 


Selective cuts 
trample rights 
and autonomy 

The University Grants Committee has 
made it public knowledge that in 
implementiM the Government cuts 
that have affected the universities it is 
going to operate those cuts on a 
seledive basis. 

ft is Ming to issue its recurrent grant 
to eacn institution with condWons 
attached so that in some universities 
specified departments wilt be expected 
either to close or merge with otnera in 
other Institutions. In some cases it 
could well be that one of the conditions 
will be that a whole faculty or school 
will be due for elimination or -for a 
savage reduction In staff and activity, 
inis is. something that should not be 
tolerated. It is true that the UOC 
ranndt^ leully obli^ finstUutioris to 
follow its dictate. However, such is the 
dependence of institutions on ihe' re- 
current grant that many will hesitate in 
defying^GC instructions. 

It is. important that such defiance 
does occur ot (hat the UGC draws back 
before it is loo late. The AUT ihinkB 
that the approach should be 'qui(e 
different^ We acknowledge that by the 
double cut. in; university rmtincc (i.e, 
the perccnitige. cuts. Imposed by the 
Oovernment and the ciit in Rimnce due 
ip the overseas student fee policy) deep 
economies have to be made until slich 
rime us there is q modification in 
Government policy.' 


believe that in this situation the 
imporluni thing both from an educa- 
tional and humane point of view is to 
keep the university workforce intact. 

Starting on this basis the UGC 
should have studied the possibility of 
giving guidance to universities on the 
areas in which savings could be made to 
meet the lower sums of money avail- 
able. 

However regrettable it may be. the 
UGC should have pressed on a short- 
term basis (perhaps for the next three 
yean) for there to be more flexibility 
with the equipment grant so that 
money could pe used to save jobs 
instead of buying new equipment'. 


and trimming federal spending is tj 
necessary step in that direction. ¥a[ 
the contribution of education to Ihtf 
quality and vigor of American lifek' 
more than an economic matter, kj 
should be clear to (he supi^y 
economists (hat the currem saving; 
from the substantial educatlonti. 
budget cuts proposed will Ik insignifi^ 
cant compared to the resulting costd| 
the foregone national educational be; 
nefits in the future. Postponing ij 
capital investment in education 
only result in a decline in prcduciivi? 
of future generations, Thus, as higltd 
education searches for altenrntives I* , 
the proposed deep budget cuts ^ ih* [' 
fcdernl educational bu<^t, it willk; 
important not to see those nrguing » ; 
the education of future generations^ j 
young Americans as just nnertherqk' , 
cial interest group. 


Wfia't is even more worr^ng is tW 
z work* 


me selective cuts arc oeing worxed od 
behind closed doors. Although »h >. 
(rue that general talks hove taken plact t ■. 
with the AUT at which views wef« ; 
expressed, there have been no arrsn^ ; 
ments whatsoever to consult with tht v-. 
unions on the specific proposal brioit t . 
they have been put into force, nllho# •. 
the jobs of union members are direcl7 >, 
affected. 

When unions tiy to discuss 
matter within individuol institution 
they will be told that decisions wtf 
taken by the UGC and (hat 
institution concerned can do.notbi^ 
about them. This drives a coach an?> ,.x 
horses through Section 99 of the Eifr 
ploynient' Protection Act which giVj' .. 
the unions the rights to'be ccinsultea .' 

make representations sriiero 
dancies arc threatened with i 

information being made available. W.* - . 
selective cuts poRcy in the 
will be implemenira by tbe.UGCw.' . 
ride roughshod not only QW 
riglits but also ride roughshod^v 
the general autonomy of the umvew; - 
ties, ; ■ 

Above all this, however, 

huniane .consideration ' 

cool, contemplation of removing ; y. 

their jobs university people wilh « 
pendants' to support and mprtgBP* » 





Universities might be encouraged ta 
exarnine (heir working year so (bat by 
readjustment closures could be made 
in January or February in order to save 
on inassive fuel bills. Talks should have 
taken place tp ensure tliat good terms 
for B voluntary early retirement 
scheme should come into being to save 
on manpower in this way anda detailed 
study of the non-salary expenditure 
, Should haye iiiken place. 

It is the, view of the AUT that the 
selective cuts policy of the UGC will be 
both divisive arid inequitable. Divisive 
in. the sense that it will 'cause, conflict 
bel^en department and department, 
institution and institution and Indi- 
viduaUnd individuql.This ls bad both 
for the people concerned and educa- 
tional siiindnrds in genenii, . 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Nuclear disarmament and the AUT 


Sir, — A.J. Hannn hopes that there 
will be enough sensible people, as 
opposed to political extremists, on the 


po. 

AOT Council to throw out the resolu- 
tion on nuclear weapons. Hasn't he got 
his stereotypes the wrong way round? 

The person who wants to keep 
nuclear weapons is prepared, in certain 
circumstances, to launch an attack 
which would kill millions — probably 
tens of millions — of people. Those 
killed outright would probably be 
outnumbered by those who died rather 
slowly from the effects of bums and 
radiation. He would be prepared to do 
this because he would be sure that any 
ssible alternative would be worse, 
ere, I think, you have the extremist. 

The opponent of our retention of 
nuclear weapons, on the other hand, 
does not necessarily lay claim to any 
especially lofty moral principle or any 
political certitude. He relies only on 
the commonplace and miniinul princi- 
ple that one ought to draw ilic line 
somewhere. He observes that most 
grand political designs load to consequ- 
ences rather different from those ex- 
pected or imeiidcd, and he would not 
incinerate even one million people on 
the strength of any political prognosis. 
He docs not pretend to be able to 
predict what would happen were we to 
aive up nuclear weapons, but he Is 
riightly encouraged by evidence from 
various countries that rational and/or 
obstinate people are not totally devoid 
of influence even without threatening 
to obliterate half mankind. He, surely, 
is the sensible moderate. 


It may be said that I am misrepre- 
senting the position of the nuclear 
reteiilionist. Perhaps he doesn't intend 
to launch a nuclear attack, ever, and 
merely wants to keep the weapons as a 
deterrent. This, it seems to me, is 
self-evident nonsense. If we were sure 
that our political and military leaders 
were blumng the Russians would be 
sure also, and there would be no 
deterrent. The sheep in wolfs clothing 
is a thoroughly unconvincing creature. 
Yours faithfully, 

J.R.S. FINCHAM 
93A. Mayfield Road, Edinburgh 
Sir. ^ Mr Hanna is not of course alone 
in nrareiiing the attempt to commit the 
AUT to support of unilateral nuclear 
disarmament. It would be just as 
regre'tlable if the AUT were to be 
invited to oppose unilateralism. For it 
is eiimhaticafly not the business of the 
A Ut 10 get involved in such matters as 
a policy^eciding body. 

It may well he ihuii the left-wing 
mimuiiy who arc trying to miikc it 
appear ihui university teachers ns a 
body Kuppurl the fad for imilnteralism 
will succeed in getting the vote they 
want. If they do. or even if they do not, 
sensible people will simply ignore it. 

The AUT can and docs do n useful 
and unexciting job in such matters as 
salaries, fees, pensions, employment 
protection, anil conditions of service 
generally; it has occasionally Initialed 
useful discussions and action on Uni- 
versity education and research. But 
such sober activities don't hit the 
headlines! 


Yours faithfully, 

JOHN GILLARD WATSON. 
University nf Oxford, Institute of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics 


Sir. - In his letter advocating the 
non-involvement of acudeniics m the 
nuclear arms debate, A.J. Hanna 
asserts (hot university teachers ere fur 
too sensible to be left-wing activists. 

It is precisely because academics are, 
by and large, sensible people, that I 
hope that many will be involved in the 
current debate on the limitation of 
nuclear arms. Tiie proliferation of 
weapons of mass dcslniction, on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain , should be the 
concern of us all. Academics cannot 
and should not dissociate themselves 
From the debate. Mr Hanna's sugges- 
tion that academic literary critics and 
nuclear physicists are ill-informed in 
the matter of national defence may 
well be true. But [ suspect that wc arc 
no less wcll-i.iformcd on these tiipios 
than those in Parliament who decide 
policy ill this area. 

Finally. Mr llnnnn infers that con- 
cern about disarmament itiul left-wing 
activism an band in Imnd. Nothing 
could be further from the tenth. The 
disarmamunt movement in Uriliiiii, 
rcpresuuted by CND. END, utiU 
numerous regional groups. Is un- 
attached to any political party. 

Yours faithfully, 

NIGEL GARDNER 

School of Geography, Manitficki Rond 

Oxford. 


In defence of London 

Sir, - You reported (THES April 24) 
that the U.G.C. was intent on disting- 
uishing between three categories of 
funding for universities and tliat Lon- 
don would be in the lowest. I have 
waited to see an angry riposte from (he 
vice chancellor and stout defences 
from our principals, provosts, musters, 
rectors and uireciors. But I have 
walled in vain. 

To borrow irom contemporary us- 
age, the university of London is a 
federation of centres nf excellence - 
both large and small. Of course, the 
centre of excellence is a misleading and 
erroneous concept; our ministering 
functionaries often confuse it with 
centres of experience - c.g. Oxford, 
Cambridge and Durham - and centres 
of excrescence which 1 shall not 
attempt to name but which obviously 
have been recently subject to abnormal 
growth, and centres of exuberance that 


depend for their rcpututlon on highly 
paid public ruluiintis consultants. 

The fact is that excellence may be 
found lurking in all our universities; it 
is a rare quality that concerns the 
intellects of individuals. 

Hie nation's capital. Sir, can be 
proud oMts university; it has its proper 
share of excellence in research, seno- 
larship and leaching, in its staff and in 
its students. This excellence must be 
fostered with money. It is true its 
graduates have a metropolitan sophis- 
(ication but (his must not be held 
against them; (heir academic calibre Is 
second to none. It is important that the 
status of the University of London 
should not be diniinishcd to that of a 
collection of liberal arts colleges. 
Yours faithfully, 

PETER RICE-EVANS. 

Department of Physics, Bedford Col- 
lege. London University. 


Admissions to Balliol 

Sir. - In your last issue you reported 
(hut naihul College has instituted a 
new scheme to nltmcl u greater num- 
ber of candidates from Stale Schools. It 
will be offering up to 2l) per cent of its 
place.s without examination to enndi- 
dales from schools which c.innot pro- 
vide significant luUion for the Ox- 
bridge ciilrsince papers. ’Fite college is 
grateful to you for the sympathetic 
nLcoinit you gave ot'this scheme in your 
lender. 

'Tlicrc is. however, one statement in 
Paul Flatcher’s report which must not 
be allowed to stand uncurrected. It is 


not true tliat “Balliol is embnrra.sscd by 
the number nf applications it receives 
fnim independent schools''. We arc 


delighted to receive upplications from 
good candidates from independent 
schools; we receive many aiiu would 


wetcoine more. Tlie purpose of (he 
new scheme is simply to further, in 
altered conditions, the college's cen- 
tury-old aim of attracting the very best 
c.indldaies from every kind of school in 
the country. 

Yours fnithfully 

ANTHONY KONNY. , ^ 
Master. Bnlliol College. Oxford. 


The ‘knowledge workers* 

Sir, - We can only applaud Professor 
Stonier's timely article ITHES May I) 
on knowledge as the wealth-crcAiing 
force of the post-industrial society. 
Some of the axioms in his article will 
deservedly become classics. Professor 


ledge workers to congregate in a few 
favoured areas in order to achieve 
productive collaboration. Yet, unlike 
the USA. this country has so far failed 
to develop and exploit this technique. 

With the assistance of colleagues ut 
Heriot-Watt and Dundee Universities. 


we are proposing to organise & 
Stonier presents an optimistic future ter conference on knowledge 
for the ClK, if only it can reverse its ‘ '• 


a compu- 
workers 


present policies and invest in ao edu 
Gated society. 

As a prof^sor of science and soci- 
ety, Tom Stonier is certain to be aware 
that there is a price to pay for the 
transition to the post-industrial resurg- 
ence. Our own researches suuests that 
one of the consequences is me attrac- 
tion of knowledge work to SE England 
at the expense of the economically 
peripherar regions. If the present 
migration continues this could have 
disastrous effects by the end of this 
century. 

Information technology can. and 
should , be used to redress the balance . 
Id particular the development of com- 
puter conferencing allows inter-active 
and creative dialogue amongst profes- 
sionals and frees them from existing 
constraints of time and place. Inorina- 
I^e R is ao longer necessary for khow- 


in the Post-Industrial Society during 
late June and July this year. We invite 
any reader interested in gaining experi- 
ence of this new communications 
medium to contact us. U is intended 
that this activity should lead to a report 
giving practical suggestions for govern- 
ment j^licy in this field. 

Yours faithfully, 

JULIAN NEWMAN 
City of London Polytechnic; 

T.B. WARD ’ 

Ulster Polytechnic 

Sir,^ What aborrible tangle ofcryplic 
examples ond selected evidence Tom 
Stonier's article on the "knowledge 
industry" was. Correlations became 
causes, major trends were extrapo- 
lated from isolated facts and all adverse 
evidence and intervening variables 
were ignored. 

No readers of the THES work in 


factory or on farm, which surely indi- 
cates a decline of manual work in the 
occupational structure generally. Be- 
cause the beginnings of mass schooling 
coincided with the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and among Third World farmers 
we find those with education producing 
more, we were asked to beueve that 
growth in education here and now 
would lead an economic upsurge. And 
the jDpanere, with more patents (hail 
anyuiiu else, uic dcliuitcly worth emu- 
lating. Professor Stonier s impression 
of Japan’s managements as technically 
more qualified mao our own and its 
workers with “general skills training" 
as opposed to traditional craft trainijig 
was explanation enough of (be rise or 
Japanese shipbuilding and (he corres- 
ponding decline in the British industry. 

Wliat resemblance mass schooling in 
the nineteenth century bore to educa- 
tion, what the ability to read instruc- 
tions OD a fertilizer sack s^'s about (be 
role of education in Britain, and 
whether British shipyard owners could 
haN’e been "educate'd” to invest their 
profits in the 1950s and '60s ore matters 
left to our imaginations. 

And what of potential counter- 
evidence? What would a comparison of 
levels of education and training prac- 


(ices between, say, Britain and Bel- 
gium reveut? Belgium is a country 


whose industry luis disintegrated even 
faster than ours, hut do Dcieinn mana- 
gers have “an occasional HND" and its 


workers a rigid craft Iruining? And 
workers in the Germon motor industry 
wlio are half ns productive as car 
workers in Japan — ure they half os 
educated and twice as Inrexibte us 
their Japanese counterparts'? 

But if his article resembled some- 
thing from the margins of Desmond 
Morris’s jot ling pad, its impact may be 
more sinister man the mere p^ulariz- 
iag of his subject. Professor Stonier’s 
purpose, in the cliniote of the present 
revolution in production methods and 
the displacement of labour, was to 
resurrect (hat 20-year corpse, the 
“post-industrial sonety". (And hispar- 
ucular mission was to sugust that 
education must mould iis^ to the 
needs of post-industrialism.) Like the 
post-industry theorists of the 1960s, he 
painted a breezy picture of society in 
which things happen as soon as op^r- 
(unities arise, not fur material motives. 
The simple formula was offered: coun- 
tries which are most prosperous also 
lead the technological race, therefore 
all will come right once we join the 


“information society". 

"Know-how", wc were told, is the 
"mnst imporlanl single input into nioci- 
ern productive systems'*, when wasn't 
it important? Ah, but now industry 
uses information from the “forefront of 
human knowledge". His article might 
lead us to doubt (hot Professor Stonier 
knows where this Is. But given that 
change, might it not reflect the light 
cnnirol that big firms have over ori^n- 
>il research. ^Knowledge" Isn't the 
expanding but neutral corpus the pro- 
fessor assumed it ic be. 

Beneath the enthusiasm of the arti- 
cle lay a fatalistic core: we should not 
bother defending the work we have, 
but acquire (and teach) the flexible' 
skills that employers now want. Busi- 
ness will do what it alsways has done 
with such acdemic systems — take 
what il wants and leave the rest. 
Yours'feithfully, 

ROBIN FINCHAM, 

Napier College, Edinburgh. 

Letters for publication should arrive 
by Tuesday tnoming. They should be 
as short as possible and written on one 
side of the paper. The editor reserve.i 
the right to cut or amend them if 
necessary. 


Burrowing 
through the 
hump 
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their jobs university people with « 

pendants' to support and mprtgkF* r - , , , 

r Christopher Price 

The select committee quoted with 
approval last year the US Carnegie 
>'commission's conclusion that student 
^mand, if backed up with adequate 
•qfqrmation on the job market, was 
• xyieast as efBcient as other methods 
planning the structure of higher 
• *»tkBtlon and certainly very much 
cheaper. 

certainly did not swallow this 


philosophy whole, and we had things 
to say about manpower planning but 
we were unimpressed by previous 
escapades into detailed planning — 
porticiilarly over medicine and teach- 
ing, and certainly fell we should first 
get right those areas of manpower 
planning to which we were commit- 
ted, before rushing ahead into pas- 
tures new. We were only loo aware 
that providing engineering places ot 
university, did npt necessarily pro- 
duce q (low of folk to' fill them. 

Whnt.i-ihink the kIcci committee , 
..did not fully grasp in 1980, wbs the ' 
full 'crfect of a really light 1981 
monetary' squeeze on the iimvcrsilies. 

It has given ihc UGC a more effec- 
tive tuni in manpower planning than 
il lius ever had before. The full 
iinplicHiions of the first year of real 
decline will not lie available for a 
month or so: the UGC is 'Still hag- 
gling about global sums with the Gov- 
ernment, and it is still not clear just 
how much small print about the 
assumptions as to racully and even 
departmental “balance" underlying 
each university's grant, will be 
aDDended to the UGC's decision letter 


about people and people aw ^ 

lies, -ftiq day we^put things^ WX.-;|.. 
people will be the. day 
universities deserve everything' • 

^ , ' . Lani^ie SbpE H. 

lite auihot; is^neraf 
Association of^ni^^ity. Teachet • 

U;'. ..•'■i.i '.'j.n f.-; 


when it finally arrives. 

Suffice il to sny that this is a new 
and quite unique operation, in which 
the shape of higher ciluculion could 
be more affected for the future, by a 
couple of years' “financial" decisions 
by government and “academic" ones 
by the UGC, than il has been by 
“student demand" or “manpower 
planning" over the three decades 
since the war: and that cunducling 
the operation through the normal 
secret channels of the UGC, will not 


make it either more paiatabic to 
those who work in universities or uny 
easier to implement oi the end uf the 
day. 

I know time is short; but the 
increasingly normal procedure of a 
consultation paper, follow-cd by rep- 
resentations, followed by a final deci- 
sion, will, I believe, have to come 
one day to the finances of the uni- 
versities. It is not simply (hat slim- 
ming down always requires more 
consultations than faucnlng up: il is 
also , (hat (bough . the UGC may 
'regard their role as dn essentfnily 
“academic" one, the thousands uf 
support staff whose jobs are ul risk, 
don't sec it quite like thnt: nnd they 
ought to have u chance to make their 
views felt before /ui/.s uccoinplh start 
tumbling llirnugn vice chancellors' 
letter boxes in the shape of Icllurs 
from the UGC. 

And on top of all (his, of course, are 
ihc interests of the IH-ytmr-olds hop- 
ing to go to university: if we renliy 
arc going to “hiirrow ilirough the 
hump" over (he next two years anil 
erode their chances of getting (here, 
III least they ought to know nnoiil it. 
If (he universities are to he subject 
to an annual squeeze, un annual 
"comparative competition ratio" 
should be published alongside cutli 
global sum, so that each cohort of 
aspirant 18-year-olds can know 
exactly what (heir chances are, com- 
pered to (hose of their elder brothers 
and sisters. 

As il is, they are already feeling 
(he cnmpciilive winds of both uni- 
versity entry and the job market 
beyond: and this, more than anything 


else, is shaping a new pattern of stu- 
dent demand. Idealism for a worth- 
while future career .seems more and 
more moderated by n harsh realism, 
which, 1 suppose, is characteristic of 
the Thatcher ern. I..aw and accoun- 


tancy are up, sociology and 
philosophy down. The brightest and 
best of (he generation seem increas- 
ingly to be prefering private salary to 
public sen'ice. 

To . this extent, 1 suppose, Mrs 
Thatcher is congratulating herself. I 
have often suspected that her per- 
sonal vision is primarily one of thriv- 
ing service industries, with Britain 
lidding up the sums and .settling the 
dispiite.s imd fixing up insurance for 
the rest of hunumiiy — all for n 
siilisfaclory percentage. Invisible 
exports are so much less messy than 
real ones: (hey also by-p»ss trade 
union power rather more easily. Now 
I have never heard the Prime Minis- 
ter suy all this, und perhaps I am 
wrong about her private Nirvgna. 
My pniiii is that this is wind seems to 
he happening anywuy, niul the trend 
will he exaggerated if our briglilesi 
grudiinius pursue services raiher than 
production. 

Just il word about (tic most (wipu- 
lur career of all — law. 1 speak from 
experience, being cluscicd at the 
moment, a lone journalist, with a 
whole guggle nf them in the commit- 
tee of the Contempt nf Court Bill. 
So far from hy-passing the trade 
unions, they increasingly strike me ns 
easily the most effective “closed- 
shop" in the business. Alone am.nug - 
MPs, they have acquired' "the 
privilege of never sitting on commit- 


tees in the morning.s, as this would 
interfere with their moonlighting (or 
rather ^'tighii^j activities in the 
courts. They efibrilessly acquire a 
monopoly holding over Bills such as 
Contempt, to ensure that a legal 
interpretation of freedom uf expres- 
sion takes precedence over <i jour- 
nalistic — or even academic — one. 
At least they arc a distinctly 
mixed-ability class nt ilie moment. If 
they are set fair now to monoixilize 
talent as well as niiiney. 1 shudder 
for the future nf Britain. An over- 
production of lawyers is the bane of 
'Third World countries and we seem 
to be iiihcriiing the ».imc di&ensc: ilic 
only comfort I can find is the fact 
that iht-ir rcsirictivv pmciiccs arc so 
effective (iinnienseEy more sn than 
those, for example, of the print 
iinionx) that lois uf law gmdiiaies 
will Iv pushed into doing something 
more iiscfiit nnd produiiive, 

So I close wiili SI couple of pieces 
of advice, one fur aspirant lawyer 
sixth formers ami the other , for Dr 
Harkes. For the youngsters the mes- 
sage is ihni the market is getting 
iiivrcusingly coin|K’tiiivc and there's 
no guarantee that n degree will gel 
you u piece of the ucium und. 
siilaiy. Think uboiil it — evvn that 
closed shop may be under utinck in 
your lifeiime. And for Dr Ptirkcs — 
if he is trying to be “c^diaiided" 
— don't be loo soft .onTEe lawyers; 
universities are mfuni to he mure 
about expanding knowledge than , 


housing ever-expanding vocatipnul 
traitiiiig'StlTuoU tor Britain's higher- 
paid suiiiritu. 


liltl^jViyD^' 







